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Vrejace to Revised Edition 


Th is book was never intended to be a topical account of Afri¬ 
can developments. My object was rather to provide an understand¬ 
ing of the background of African politics that would help to 
make clear the meaning of future events in the continent. This 
remains my purpose. Nevertheless, there have been such radical 
changes between 1958, when the book was first written, and 
1961 that it seems necessary to place these recent events in a 
proper perspective. The structure of the original work has been 
retained, and the changes of the last three years are described 
within their historical context. No doubt, before this revised edi¬ 
tion appears, many other drastic changes will have taken place. 
But my primary object in preparing the revision is to give a 
deeper understanding of recent events and of the changes bound 
to take place in the future during this revolutionary period in 
African history. 

My thanks are especially due to Mrs. Gillian Rollings for her 
invaluable help in preparing and typing the manuscript and 
amending the appendixes. Without her assistance, these tasks 
could not have been achieved in the time available. 

John Hatch 

Freetown, Sierra Leone 
November, 1961 
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AFRICA TODAY- 
AND TOMORROW 




SOUTH AF/Z/CA^ 





1. The Ajrican Background 


The most important single factor dominating the history of the 
African peoples has been the isolation of their continent from 
outside contact. It was not until the second half of the nineteenth 
century that any serious attempt was made to discover what lay 
within the continent and to bring the majority of the African 
peoples into contact with the rest of the world. Even today, in the 
mid-twentieth century, much of Africa still remains difficult to 
penetrate, and a large proportion of its peoples remain outside 
world society. Africa is, indeed, the last continent in the world 
to be brought into relation with the human development that has 
been in progress for the last 9,000 years. While the peoples of the 
other four continents have been engaged in constant social experi¬ 
ments that have brought them ever closer into contact with each 
other, the African peoples have remained outside and are now, 
for the first time, beginning to enter the portals of this world¬ 
wide human society. 

It is therefore both interesting and significant to begin a study of 
the peoples of the African continent by sketching in a broad back¬ 
ground of human development before which we can spotlight the 
characters of the Africans themselves. Then we shall be able to 
see more clearly, distinctly, and relevantly the perspective of 
African life within the picture of human history and understand 
many of those features that profoundly influence the African 
situation of today. So much of the character and reactions of a 
people depends upon their relations with others that without 
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6 Africa Today—and Tomorrow 

some knowledge of the development of these other peoples, much 
of African character and problems remains inexplicable. 

So far as our present knowledge extends, human social life, 
in the form of settled societies, began about 7000 B.C. in four 
river valleys. In Egypt beside the Nile, in Mesopotamia beside the 
Tigris and Euphrates, in India in the valley of the Indus, and in 
China alongside the Hwang Ho, man first found an opportunity 
to develop the earliest forms of cooperation from which the whole 
of human history has sprung. In each of these areas, there was 
fertile land, naturally irrigated, and protection against the sav¬ 
ages and wild animals in the shape of surrounding mountains, 
deserts, rivers, and seas. Here it was possible to work out the first 
primitive forms of social life, the growing of crops, domestication 
of animals, production of pottery, the division of time, and the 
first primitive forms of transport. Foresight and organization 
were stimulated by the necessity to anticipate the seasons in order 
to know when to plough, sow, and reap and to learn how to store 
for the barren months. 

Perhaps the most important of the experiments conducted and 
of the achievements made was in the field of travel. The natural 
features, which had proved a protection for these little islands of 
social life in the midst of a wild and barbarous world, had to be 
overcome eventually if man was to make contact with his fellow 
beings in other areas. Indeed, one of the most significant methods 
of studying human history is to trace the successive means by 
which, from these first societies, man has steadily overcome the 
natural boundaries limiting him and has harnessed them to his 
own purposes. 

The river, at first a protection, became a means of communi¬ 
cation. These first courageous pioneers of exploration built their 
primitive coracles, learned how to float and steer them in spite of 
tides and currents and wind, and eventually—no doubt after 
many hazards and casualties, found their way to the mouths of 
the rivers. Here they faced a new and much more diflBcult obsta- 
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cle, for they now had to adapt what they had learned from river 
sailing to mastering the sea. 

Note at this point the profound and far-reaching effect of the 
simple differences in the environmental experience of the various 
primitive peoples. Take the contrasting experiences of the Nile 
dwellers and the Chinese. When the primitive Egyptians reached 
the mouth of the Nile, they found waiting for their conquest a 
convenient inland sea dotted with islands to which they could sail 
like stepping stones. When the early Chinese reached the mouth 
of the Hwang Ho, they faced a completely different prospect— 
the mighty Pacific Ocean. Nothing in their previous experience 
of river sailing could serve them to conquer this entirely different 
hazard. As a consequence, broadly speaking, while the Nile 
dAvellers continued their adventures, eventually bringing into 
being the great Mediterranean and European civilizations, the 
Chinese looked mainly inward and remained largely within their 
own land mass until the nineteenth century, when the Europeans 
sailed in their steamships to make contact with China from the 
outside. 

From these early adventures, settlement, knowledge, and expe¬ 
rience were gradually spread around the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean tlirough the Near and Middle East and into Asia. Some 
few tenuous lines of communication were always maintained 
between European and Asian societies, even though distance and 
the hazards of travel kept the two continents in virtual isolation. 
Yet these weak communications became increasingly important, 
not only as a cultural link but particularly in trade. The goods 
exchanged had a significance far greater than the quantities 
involved. For example, as the standard of living gradually rose 
during the Middle Ages, larger quantities of meat were eaten in 
Europe. But winter feeding was not yet known, and the only 
preservative was salt. Therefore, all the cattle, except a few for 
breeding, had to be killed off each autumn. One can imagine what 
the meat smelled and tasted like by the following spring. It was 
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essential to eat something with it to make it at all palatable, and 
this need was supplied in the form of spices from the East. The 
demand for such spices was thus part of the ordinary life of 
European society, and the trade of the merchants between 
Europe and Asia formed a vital lifeline for European economy. 

At the end of the Middle Ages (by the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth century), however, came the threat that this lifeline would 
be cut. The southward advance of the Ottoman Turks—who had 
no interest in European civilization, were anti-Christian, and 
destroyed trade wherever they established their power—threat¬ 
ened to cut off all communication between Europe and Asia. But 
by this time man’s ingenuity and adaptability had developed to 
such a point that he was not prepared to accept the inevitable 
and concentrated his thought and energies on finding a way 
around this impending disaster. The astronomers, the geogra¬ 
phers, the sailors, and the philosophers combined to search for a 
new trade route between the two continents. They recalled the 
heresies of former centuries—the revolutionary suggestion that 
the world was round rather than flat, that one would not fall off 
the end of it by traveling southward along the African coast or 
westward across the Atlantic. Portuguese, Spanish, and British 
sailors began to make adventurous expeditions to the northwest 
and the northeast, farther and farther down the west coast of 
Africa, searching for a new passage to Asia. Eventually, after a 
succession of expeditions, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
Bartholomew Diaz reached the Cape, Vasco da Gama sailed 
around it into the Indian Ocean, and Columbus crossed the Atlan¬ 
tic. Only a few years later, Magellan circumnavigated the world. 
The Mediterranean era was ended, and thenceforth there was but 
one ocean linking the shores of every land and bringing all peo¬ 
ples into contact with each other. 

Here starts our own modern historical period, in which the 
peoples of Europe find the new continents of North America and 
Australasia, gain power and influence over the old civilizations 
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and the wealth of South America and Asia, and lay the material 
basis of a world society. Having overcome and brought into his 
own use the rivers, the seas, and the oceans, man now proceeded 
to devise means of transforming the land masses into means of 
communication among peoples by the use of roads, railways, and 
the internal-combustion engine. He took the further step of con¬ 
quering and using the air. All those natural elements that origi¬ 
nally protected the primitive societies have now been transformed 
from barriers into channels of communication. Little imagination 
is needed to suggest that we have now reached the end of the 
first period of human history. We have conquered and tamed the 
natural forces of our universe. We have brought all its shores and 
waters within our human knowledge and control. We have linked 
all peoples, and we are now on the threshold of a new age in 
which we leave our universe to go in search of the civilizations of 
other planets. 

Yet, until very recently, the continent of Africa was excluded 
from this inclusive movement of humanity over the past 500 
years. The European political and religious refugees and those 
seeking a new society made their way to the Americas and to 
Australasia, but not to Africa, with the exception of the small 
settlement made at the Cape in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was not until the twentieth century that any consider¬ 
able number of European peoples was attracted to this obscure 
continent. 

Two questions are immediately raised by this fact. First, why 
is it that Europeans were not attracted to Africa? Secondly, why 
have the Africans never developed to the stage at which they 
would break out of their own continent and take the initiative in 
contacting peoples of other countries? 

The major explanation for both those queries lies within the 
field of geography. A glance at a physical map of the African 
continent will show that it is largely composed of a great central 
high plateau, with a very narrow belt of low coastal land and wide 
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areas of swamp and desert. The usual way of penetrating a new 
land has been to sail up the rivers from the coast. But in Africa 
this was impossible, for within a short distance of the coastline, 
all the main African rivers become torrents dashing their waters 
down huge precipices and thus useless for navigation. Add to this 
physical fact the widespread European belief in the barbarity of 
the African peoples, the poverty of the soil, and the heavy inci¬ 
dence of tropical diseases, and it can be understood that there 
was little attraction or opportunity for Europeans to explore or 
settle in the continent. 

The answer to the second question is to be found mainly in 
environment and the influence of climate. In the temperate zones, 
there has always been the stimulant of necessity to force mental 
development. The estimate of flood seasons; the compilation of 
calendars and the division of time by year, season, month, week, 
and day; the organization of production and division of labor; 
the storing of resources and the making of clothes are all essential 
elements in the making of life in the temperate regions. In the 
tropics, on the other hand, and particularly in the heart of a large 
tropical land mass, subsistence is easy, though a radical increase 
in the standard of living is very difficult indeed. Without seasons 
or the necessity for clothes, with no need to store food or plan 
production, life could be sustained with very little effort or organ¬ 
ization. But to raise society out of this static subsistence level into 
a higher degree of organization and to plan an attack upon the 
basic poverty of the continent essential for a modern standard of 
living were far beyond the resources developed in such an eviron- 
ment. It required the stimulus, guidance, and knowledge of the 
peoples from the outside, with their upbringing in the temperate 
zones, to initiate this revolutionary change in African society. 

While it is true that in general the African continent, with the 
exception of the Mediterranean and Red Sea coastlines, was 
almost unknown to the rest of the world until modern times, there 
were certain contacts which had a slight effect upon the African 
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peoples. The Greek historian Herodotus recorded that in the year 
600 B.c. a Phoenician expedition circumnavigated the continent. 
(‘The sun to the north at midday on their right hand as they 
sailed westward round the Cape.”) Herodotus doubted this story, 
but it is certainly true that the Phoenicians explored the North 
African coasts and built trading posts there, including Carthage. 
They also made some contact in the west, reaching as far as the 
Gambia and possibly even Sierra Leone. The objects of their 
trade were the same commodities as those that attracted mer¬ 
chants for the next 2,000 years—slaves, gold dust, and ivory. 

The Greeks also had a cultural impact on North Africa, while 
their Roman successors found in their North African empire an 
important wealth of agricultural produce, including wheat, olives, 
and a variety of fruits. 

In the seventh century A.D., there began a series of invasions 
that was to bring to North and East Africa their most lasting 
contact with the outside world until modern times. This emanated 
from the growth of the militant Mohammedan religion carried by 
the Arabs through Egypt and North Africa, destroying Greek and 
Roman influence and introducing the Moslem faith. Meanwhile, 
the Arabs also penetrated down the East African coast as far as 
Zanzibar and later were to extend even farther south to Sofala in 
what is now Portuguese East Africa. This Moslem influence has 
remained in North and East Africa up to the present. 

The Arabs not only brought their religion to Africa, but greatly 
extended the slave trade. From them came the term kaffir^ the 
Arabic word for unbeliever, which has now become a term of 
abuse for the Negro in southern Africa. It was the Arabs, too, 
who introduced rice and sugar plantations from the East to the 
African tropics. 

After the age of discoveries, the demand for labor in the Carib¬ 
bean areas and in the Americas greatly increased the value of the 
Arab slave trade and stimulated the Western European nations 
to engage in it as well. The Portuguese explored the West African 
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coast and eventually rounded the Cape. For a time they drove out 
the Arabs on the eastern coast, but their weakness at home soon 
enabled the latter to re-establish their sway. The Portuguese were 
succeeded by Dutch, English, and French, though the last two 
concentrated mainly on the west littoral. 

Apart from some exploration by the Arabs in the east and the 
Dutch settlement in the Cape in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the outsiders were interested only in the coastlines and 
paid little attention to the interior of the continent. Most of the 
actual capture of slaves remained in the hands of African chiefs 
who brought their prisoners to the ports and exchanged them 
there for paltry goods. 

Nevertheless, when contact between the Europeans and the 
African peoples began to increase in the eighteenth century, this 
primary factor in the relationship between the two peoples was 
already established. To the African, the European was tradition¬ 
ally a slave trader and slaveowner. To the European, the African 
w as a pagan and barbarian. 

It was with this background that the Dutch expedition set sail 
in 1652 under Jan van Riebeck to establish the first European 
settlement on the continent. This was to be not a colony but 
simply a halfway station on the route between Holland and the 
East Indies, where the ships of the Dutch East India Company 
could put in for water and refreshment. From it has grown the 
modern Republic of South Africa. 

The Dutch pioneers no doubt expected to find a land full of 
hostile barbarians. In fact, they found the country empty except 
for small numbers of Bushmen and Hottentots. At this stage, as 
we shall see in more detail later, the question of color did not 
enter into the consciousness of either European or African, and 
this first settlement knew nothing of color prejudice. All that was 
recognized, as in any other part of the world, was that those who 
were outside the Church could be enslaved or killed at will. Yet, 
very early in the history of the settlement, Hottentots and con- 
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verted slaves were admitted as members of the community, and 
considerable intermarriage and many extramarital unions were 
known. From them have developed the Cape Coloured people, 
now more than a million strong. 

The two first influences, therefore, in the relations between 
Europeans and Africans were the tradition of slavery and the 
importance of the Christian Church. They have remained to this 
day as central factors in this relationship. Yet, despite the fact 
that the African continent was circumnavigated in 1497, its inte¬ 
rior remained almost unknown, except for the Dutch settlement 
at the Cape, until less than a hundred years ago. The main rea¬ 
sons for this continued isolation have already been stated. Even 
the Cape settlement was less a colony than a maritime station. It 
only gradually expanded as land was taken in for farms, and its 
outposts did not come into direct contact with the tribes of Africa 
until the eighteenth century. Apart from this, and a few trading 
posts around the coast, Africa remained almost as remote from 
Europe as it had been before the voyage of Vasco da Gama. 

Exploration within the continent only began toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. Its main purpose was to discover the 
sources of the Niger and the Nile. In 1788, the African Associa¬ 
tion of London was founded to encourage African exploration, 
and its most famous explorer, Mungo Park, made a series of 
ventures around the turn of the century in West Africa. In the 
1820’s, an expedition crossed the Sahara and made contact with 
Timbuktu and Lake Chad. This work was carried on by the 
German Dr. Barth, particularly in the Sudan, but it was left to 
David Livingstone, John Speke, and Richard Burton to penetrate 
the real heart of the continent. It was Livingstone’s firm belief 
that the slave trade, organized mainly by the Arabs with the 
assistance of the Africans, would only be destroyed when the 
continent was opened up to legitimate trade. He crossed the 
Kalahari in 1849 and examined the upper Zambezi reaches, even¬ 
tually reaching the Atlantic coast. It was on his way back across 
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the continent to the Indian Ocean that he discovered Victoria 
Falls. In 1858, he set out on a second series of explorations under 
the authority of the British Government and made his way to 
Lake Nyasa. On his last journey, during which his famous meet¬ 
ing with Stanley occurred in 1871, he penetrated as far as the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. 

By now, something was known of the great lake systems of the 
continent. Speke and Burton had discovered Lake Tanganyika, 
and Speke got through as far as Lake Victoria. After Living¬ 
stone’s death, Stanley traced the Congo River, and by now vague 
outlines of Central, East, and West Africa were beginning to be 
recognized. 

The paths of the explorers were soon followed by the mission¬ 
aries and traders. Slave trading, still largely organized by the 
Arabs with the help and participation of some African chiefs, was 
gradually fought and killed. The missions brought the first glim¬ 
merings of learning, some medicine, and the Bible, though their 
application of European standards and habits to the primitive 
societies often produced tragic results. Customs that appeared 
immoral or barbaric to Europeans were like the sap of a tree: 
without them, the whole social life of the society was destroyed. 
For instance, the practice of polygamy, lobola (the custom of 
giving cattle to the bride’s father), and the dances and music of 
African tribes were often condemned and, where possible, elimi¬ 
nated by the missionaries, whose European religious values were 
so absolute that they prevented an understanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of such elements of African society. 

Meanwhile, the traders and eventually commercial companies 
recognized the importance of this new continent to the European 
commercial world. By the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the ejffects of the Industrial Revolution had begun to be evident 
to many peoples of Europe. Britain led the way because her 
revolution had taken place before that of any other European 
country and its effects were correspondingly more severe. But it 
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was not long before Germany, France, Belgium, and, to a lesser 
extent, Portugal were following the same path. 

The Industrial Revolution moved large numbers of people who 
previously had been producing their own food, clothing, and 
other necessities into the factories, mines and workshops of the 
new towns. The accompanying agricultural revolution increased 
the nation’s food production, but not sufficiently to provide the 
cheap food necessary for the large and rapidly increasing urban 
population. The new factory aids turned out masses of cheap tex¬ 
tile goods, but they required raw materials that could not be 
found in Britain or on the European continent. At the same time, 
the rapidly increased mass production of various manufactured 
goods eventually outstripped the purchasing ability of the home 
population, and manufacturers were tempted to search for fresh 
and profitable markets abroad. 

Consequently, the latter part of the nineteenth century gave 
colonial expansion a new significance to the European nations. 
They saw the possibility in comparatively virgin lands of securing 
cheap food for the industrial workers; raw materials like cotton, 
timber, and rubber for their factories; and new customers who 
would buy their goods. Moreover, the peoples of the colonies 
seemed to provide them with an inexhaustible supply of com¬ 
pletely unorganized workers whose wages would be almost negli¬ 
gible. Slavery might be dead, but forced labor and virtual serf¬ 
dom could easily take its place. 

As the industrial race became more bitter in Europe, so there 
developed an added incentive to gain colonial possessions to 
offset the newly developing demands of European trade union¬ 
ists, increase the national industrial potential in competition with 
neighbor states, and offer strategic advantages in the event of 
warfare. Inevitably, in this kind of empire-building, the variety 
of motives was quickly channeled into that of national prestige. 
The possession of empires raised national power and became a 
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national pride. Eventually, it was itself a cause of increased ten¬ 
sion among the European imperial states. 

The opening up of Africa to Europe, therefore, was condi¬ 
tioned more by European than by African factors. Boundaries 
were drawn in the African continent with no relation to African 
societies, economic units, or geography. European political power 
determined European imperial influence. Portugal, for example, 
was prevented by Britain from joining her East and West African 
colonies because of Britain’s ambition to develop northward from 
South Africa. Britain was able to do this simply because she was 
so much more powerful than Portugal in Europe. 

Meanwhile, the industrial systems of the European powers 
continued to reap the benefit of economic and human exploitation 
in the African continent. Control was in the hands of the minority 
European capitalists, yet benefits were gained by the whole popu¬ 
lation. In Britain, the gradual rise in the standard of living of the 
working class, which by the end of the century had reached a 
higher point than that of any other people, was largely made pos¬ 
sible by the exploitation of colonial and semicolonial peoples. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to suggest that much of the freedom 
from class warfare in Britain, which allowed the gradual but 
steady development of political democracy, was only possible 
because the ruling class was able to pass on economic improve¬ 
ment and political and social reforms gained from colonial exploi¬ 
tation. 

African history in the second half of the nineteenth century was 
therefore largely determined in Europe. What of the people with 
whom these first European pioneers in Africa came into contact? 
In this brief survey, it is, of course, impossible to attempt any 
profound analysis of the differences among African peoples, but 
it is as well to note that those differences are at least as great as 
the varying features found among European or Asian peoples. 
Some broad divisions of the African peoples can be drawn 
though, and we can begin by pointing out that the vast majority 
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of African peoples come within the bounds of the Negroid race. 

The Negroid peoples may be divided into four main categories. 
First, there are the Bushmen, Pygmies, and Hottentots, who are 
among the least socially developed of African communities. 
Bushmen were found in the Cape when the Dutch first settled 
there in the seventeenth century. They are short people with tufty 
hair and wrinkled, yellowish skin. They are mainly hunters and 
refused to be assimilated into the Cape settlement. A few of them 
still exist in the northern Cape and in South-West Africa, but they 
are almost extinct today. 

The Pygmies are also hunters and are found mainly in the 
tropical forests of the equatorial regions. Even shorter than the 
Bushmen, they are usually about four and a half feet tall, and they 
also have never been assimilated into European society. 

It was primarily the Hottentots who encountered the early set¬ 
tlers in the Cape, and many of them became servants within the 
settlement. They found European life easier to tolerate than did 
the more primitive Bushmen, and some of them even intermar¬ 
ried or had extramarital relations with Europeans, forming the 
basis of the later Cape Coloured population. A few pure Hotten¬ 
tots still remain in South-West Africa. 

The second category of Negroid peoples is variously known as 
Guinea or Sudanese Negroes. These form the majority of the West 
African population, are fairly tall and very dark-skinned, and 
have woolly hair, broad noses, and thick lips. They were mainly 
cultivators rather than pastoralists, growing oil palms, beans, and 
millet, and they inhabited the West African forests straight across 
to the Sudan. Considerable mixing had, of course, taken place 
among these people, particularly as a result of the Hamite inva¬ 
sions from the Sahara. 

The third classification of people is called the Bantu, a word 
variously used in different parts of the continent. Sometimes it 
describes languages, other times the people, though originally it 
simply meant human beings. The Bantu Negroes occupy at least 
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one-third of the African continent, including most of Southern 
Africa. They might be subdivided into the Eastern Bantu, living 
between Uganda and the Zambezi; the Southern Bantu in South 
Africa; and the Central Bantu of Central and West-Central Africa. 
They are largely a cattle-owning people, and although they speak 
different languages, these are really dialects derived from a com¬ 
mon tongue. Similarly common social and cultural traits are to be 
observed among all their people. 

Finally, there are the Hamitic Negroid people of Eastern Africa, 
formed through the crossing of Hamites and Negroes. Their fea¬ 
tures vary, but generally the mixture is to be observed by the 
lighter complexion and finer facial characteristics of the Hamites 
and the woolly hair of the Negro. Most of them are a pastoral 
people. 

It may be noted at the same time that there are two non- 
Negroid peoples in Northern Africa, the Hamites and the Semites. 
The Hamitic peoples lived along the Mediterranean coast and in 
the Sahara before the Arab invasions of Northern Africa, and 
although the culture and religion of the Arabs became dominant 
in this area, the invasions had little effect on the racial character¬ 
istics of the people. It is the Arabs who present the main Semitic 
features of the North African population, and their influence has 
been extended down the East African coast at least as far as 
Zanzibar. It was they who were principally responsible for bring¬ 
ing the Mohammedan religion to North, West, and East Africa, 
where it still remains a dominant influence in each of these 
societies. 

These are the broad classifications of the African peoples. 
There has, of course, been a great deal of intermixture among 
them and some introduction of non-African bloods. Thus, wide 
varieties are to be seen today among the people of different parts 
of the continent. 

Variety is also seen in social life. South of the Sahara in par¬ 
ticular, the African Negro may be a primitive hunter (though few 
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of these still survive), a member of a tribe, a citizen of a new 
nation, or a detribalized urban worker. Where permanent Euro¬ 
pean settlement has been difficult or impossible, African society 
is usually developing toward a national consciousness, as in West 
Africa or Uganda, and is normally marked by some progress 
toward Western political forms. Where the Europeans have set¬ 
tled, however, different and often contrary social patterns have 
evolved. The tribal system of life is usually maintained where the 
European influence has not penetrated too deeply—or it may be 
deliberately maintained by European rule. At the same time, the 
activities of the European settlers tend to break down tribal 
society sometimes in spite of the intentions and policies of the 
Europeans. In some parts of Central Africa, for example, tribes 
have been left virtually intact, while in South Africa specific 
provision has been made for areas to be allocated to the continua¬ 
tion of tribal life. It is indeed the defined policy of the South 
African Government to maintain, strengthen, and even reimpose 
a tribal pattern of life on the African population. Yet, first by 
taking land, then by confining the tribe to a limited area and 
thus ending its nomadic habits, and finally by creating a demand 
for labor, the white man has unwittingly torpedoed the founda¬ 
tions of tribalism. In spite of their declared policy, the South 
African Nationalists have been unable to prevent their white 
community from continuing to recruit African labor from the 
tribal reserv^es to work for them on farms, in domestic service, in 
the mines, and in industry. There has inevitably grown up an 
urban African community that is gradually losing its contact with 
tribal origins. 

At the same time, the white man’s medicine has brought about 
steady increases in population that cannot be maintained within 
the tribal community on its limited land allocation. This, in turn, 
has forced increasing numbers of Africans to migrate to the 
urban areas, adding to the breaking up of tribalism. 

The peoples of Africa are thus living in an age of deep disturb- 
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ance, of transition from tribal society to new and unknown forms 
of social life. Varying influences are to be seen in different parts 
of the continent, often with very different results. Political and 
economic groupings are taking place—some transitory, others of 
longer duration—forming constantly changing, kaleidoscopic 
patterns across the continent. What is written today may be an 
anachronism tomorrow. The understanding of Africa and Afri¬ 
cans should therefore start from a knowledge of history and 
background, from an attempt to recognize the permanent scenery 
before which these varying acts are being played out. For every 
scene in the African drama affects and is related to each of the 
others, while the whole dynamic play and its players are rapidly 
becoming of dramatic significance to the world outside their 
own continental stage. 



2 . British West Ajrica 


Some Europeans look at the development of white nationalism in 
South Africa with hesitant admiration. Many more Africans re¬ 
gard it with fear and anger. These feelings are completely 
reversed when whites and blacks look toward West Africa. It is 
often said that the white nationalism of South Africa is counter¬ 
poised against West African black nationalism, with its spear¬ 
heads in Ghana and Nigeria. This judgment is not quite accurate. 
It is true that the Afrikaners of South Africa are trying to build 
a new nation. Their efforts, therefore, can justly be described as 
nationalistic. It is also true that most white people living in Africa 
feel something in common with each other through the similarity 
of their skin color. This is more accurately described as a form 
of white racialism. 

The Africans, however, take a different position. Some degree 
of black racialism is latent among many of them—at least partly 
as an instinctive reaction to the racial communalism of the domi¬ 
nant white communities. To a degree, all black Africans feel that 
they have something in common, but this is not yet a powerful 
continental emotion. It is felt rather as a form of resistance to the 
aliens who have come from outside the African continent, taken 
the land, and imposed their own form of society. This emotion is 
growing and can be expected to increase rapidly as Africans be¬ 
come more socially conscious, unless the Europeans and Asians 
quickly drop their color-consciousness and open their doors to 
people regardless of race or color. 
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Nationalism, however, hardly exists among Africans as yet. This 
is not so surprising, for almost the whole of the African continent 
is arbitrarily divided solely according to European considera¬ 
tions. The political boundaries of Africa were drawn by the 
European states during the period of African colonization. They 
were fixed according to the power and interests of the various 
European imperialists. These boundaries are, therefore, more 
closely related to the nineteenth-century balance of power in 
Europe than to the realities of African life. The political frontiers 
have no relation to the geography, economics, or tribal organiza¬ 
tion of Africans. In many cases, they cut right across tribal 
communities and economic units. 

Within the present African states, therefore, very little common 
history, tradition, custom, or even language exist among the 
African peoples themselves. Even in Ghana, where Kwame Nkru- 
mah and his party have been trying to instill a spirit of Ghanaian 
nationalism, this unifying emotion is constantly weakened by 
rivalries and suspicions based partly on a sense of loyalty to the 
different tribes. 

It is more accurate, therefore, to recognize in the Africa of 
today a growth of the rival forces of black and white racialism. 
Africans all over the continent increasingly resent, not the pres¬ 
ence, but the privilege and the domination of the immigrant 
communities. The white racialists are attempting to preserve their 
privileged position and their power to control the development 
of the continent. While the white racialists are led by the Euro¬ 
pean community of South Africa, the spirit of racial independ¬ 
ence spreading among black Africans looks to Ghana and Nigeria 
for leadership. 

Ghana’s achievement of independence had a profound effect 
throughout the continent. It crystallized that vague continental 
emotion of black comradeship, something like an African Zion¬ 
ism. Ripples of excitement spread through Africa at the news, 
and the people everywhere became convinced that what could 
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be done in Ghana could also be done in their own countries. This 
spread from the British to the French to the Belgian territories, 
and it has since had its effect in the Portuguese colonies and even 
in South Africa. In those countries where white settlement is 
small or nonexistent, the stimulation of nationalism has simply 
speeded the demise of colonialism. In the territories with sub¬ 
stantial minorities, however, “Gold Coaslism” produced shudders 
of fear. Thus, throughout the continent, the Ghanaian achieve¬ 
ment produced a greater awareness on both sides—increasing 
hopes, fears, and tensions. It may well come to be seen as a 
major turning point in the history of Africa. 

West Africa has the longest history of contact with the outside 
world of any area south of the Sahara. The age-old caravans 
crossed the great desert and brought trade from the East to the 
northern areas of the West African bulge. Cities, markets, and 
a certain social organization grew up, giving this area a wealth 
of known African history that does not exist farther south. This 
contact also brought with it the northerners’ religion, for the 
Moors, who took Mohammedanism across North Africa and into 
Europe, also found their way southward into West Africa. As a 
consequence, in the northern areas of such countries as Nigeria 
and Niger, experience of trade and social contact, strength of 
organization and the well-established Moslem religion have pro¬ 
vided the people with a continuity and cohesion unknown in most 
parts of Africa. 

It was also West Africa that received the first contact from the 
European maritime explorers of the fifteenth century. Portuguese 
first settled in West Africa in 1471, and although penetration 
from the coast inland was never considerable until the nineteenth 
century, trading contact has been maintained with this part of 
Africa ever since. The trade in slaves was of particular impor¬ 
tance, and for four centuries West Africa remained the principal 
source of the slave trade of the world. It is estimated that about 
100,000 slaves a year were exported from the west coast in the 
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second half of the eighteenth century. The English, Frencl 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and Danes all took part in this trad( 

Two principal factors resulted from this history. The first w£ 
that the relation between European and African became deepl 
rooted on a basis of slave trader and slave. The second was the 
the people of the coastal area became much more sophisticate 
and detribalized than those of the interior. The latter factor wa 
considerably strengthened after the abolition of slavery, whe: 
liberated slaves were taken back from England and America ti 
the coastal areas of Sierra Leone and Liberia. The ex-slaves ha( 
become almost completely detribalized and had an experienc( 
quite different from those who had avoided slavery and remainec 
at home. The repatriates formed a new class after their return 
This difference between the coastal people and those of the in 
terior is still strongly noticeable today throughout West Africa 
and relations between them are often marked by considerable 
hostility. 

In spite of the historical relationship of slavery, British Wesi 
Africa demonstrates one of the healthiest examples of race rela 
tions in the continent. Although white superiority and coloi 
prejudice have often been shown in the past, very little coloi 
prejudice remains today in any of these territories. Indeed, Euro¬ 
peans are increasingly welcomed, as are citizens of other con¬ 
tinents. The only condition for the acceptance of immigrants is 
that they come with the purpose of contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of these new countries. In particular, they are welcomed 
if they come to pass on their knowledge to Africans, who can 
then, in turn, teach their fellow countrymen. 

The main reason for the difference in race relationships be¬ 
tween West Africa and most of the rest of the continent is the 
virtual absence of white settlers from this area. The unhealthy 
climate proved disastrous to European life in previous ages, and, 
even with the aids of modern science, it is still unsuitable for 
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permanent European settlement. As a result, there is no racial 
competition for land or for skilled employment and no organized 
alien political groups to seek domination. Europeans who go to 
West Africa are usually administrators, traders, or teachers of 
some skills, and all these are welcomed. 

It is partly as a result of this absence of racial conflict that the 
British West African states have made such rapid advances in 
constitutional development, particularly since 1945. Indeed, 
members of one Nigerian political party wear a badge with a 
mosquito painted on it, symbolizing their thankfulness that the 
presence of this insect has kept away European settlers and thus 
facilitated African political progress. 

It is difficult to estimate just what circumstances and influences 
produce political advance in any society. British colonial policy 
since 1839 has been based vaguely on the supposition that eventu¬ 
ally colonial peoples should rule themselves. This principle led to 
thp establishment of the white dominions as independent mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth. Only more recently has it been held 
to apply in a similar manner to the nonwhite colonies. Again, 
tliere has been constant pressure in recent times by various 
political groups in Britain to speed up the process of granting 
self-government. At the same time, one wonders to what extent 
the swift devedopments toward self-government seen in Ghana and 
Nigeria over recent years stem from the riots in Accra of 1948 
and those in Enugu in the following year. Both these disorders 
brought the Cold Coast and Nigeria to the notice of British and 
world opinion. They were at least partly due to nationalist po¬ 
litical movements and eventually resulted in enhanced political 
influence for their leaders. Perhaps the most we can say is that 
the complementary pressure of anti-imperialism in Britain and 
political nationalism in the colonies is a significant combination. 
Its significance emerged in political practice when a small cadre 
of African politicians like Nkrumah, Awolowo, and Azikiwe took 
the opportunities offered to West Africans to gain education and 
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experience in Europe and America, fitted themselves for leader¬ 
ship, and seized the occasion to organize their people behind 
national policies. 

For convenience and clarity, we may now describe briefly the 
position in each of the four British West African colonies. Each 
of them demonstrates different stages of the advance toward self- 
government and the problems met on this road. 

The Gambia 

The Gambia is a small, narrow territory, situated on either side 
of the River Gambia. Its width varies between fifteen and thirty 
miles on each side, it has a total area of just over 4,000 square 
miles, and its population is 295,000 people, most of them en¬ 
gaged in the growing of groundnuts. The country is divided into 
the coastal Colony, ruled directly by the British Colonial Office, 
and the inland Protectorate, which is administered by Britain as 
the protecting power. Nine out of ten people in the Gambia live 
in the Protectorate, and most of them are Moslems. 

Elections were first introduced in 1946, and eight years later it 
was judged that they had been conducted so successfully that a 
new constitution was introduced. Under this constitution, elected 
members were given majority rule; fourteen of the members of 
the Legislative Council are elected, two are nominated, and the 
other five are official members. The Executive Council, which is 
the real government of the territory, consists of the Governor, 
five official members, and seven unofficial members who come 
from the legislature. Certain government departments have now 
been taken over by ministers from within the executive. 

Thus, the Gambia has reached a point where its affairs are 
largely under the control of an elected majority. It now has to 
face up to its destiny. Can such a small territory, shaped like a 
finger poking from the coast into the interior of Africa, ever 
sustain an existence of its own? Until very recently, it had been 
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assumed that this was impossible. In 1961, however, constitu¬ 
tional talks with the Britisli Colonial Office produced a different 
answer. Having seen nearby Sierra Leone (also poor, though 
much larger) and even the island of Cyprus achieve independ¬ 
ence, the Gambian leaders determined that they would not be 
left behind. Full internal self-government was agreed upon for 
May, 1962. It is likely to be decided in 1962 that the Gambia 
will become another independent state, thus finally liquidating 
the British West African empire. But even if this happens, the 
people of the Gambia v/ill not have answered tlie central question. 
It is easier to achieve independence than to sustain an inde¬ 
pendent national life. Even if the different outlook between the 
sophisticated Colony and the interior Protectorate is bridged, 
Gambia will still have to decide whether its people can live inde- 
j)endently or need to be part of a larger unit. Geographically and 
economically, they are part of Senegal. But there is resistance 
among the Gambians to a union with this country, partly because 
they dislike the idea of joining a French territory and also be¬ 
cause many of the Protectorate chiefs, who maintain an indirect 
method of election through electoral colleges, fear the develop¬ 
ment of full democracy. 

Whatever the future of this tiny territory may be, the promise 
of independence for it marks a stage in the evolution of British 
colonial policy. If the Gambia is to be independent, it is clear 
that the objections to granting independence to small territories 
on the grounds that they can never be viable or sustain the 
paraphernalia of national statehood have now been abandoned. 

Sierra Leone 

Sierra Leone has some similarities with the Gambia, though, 
of course, it is very much larger. It has a population of over 2 
million people, again divided between the coastal Colony and the 
interior Protectorate. People of the Colony are largely descended 
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from repatriated slaves and are now known as Creoles. They are 
generally more advanced than those of the interior and certainly 
consider themselves to be much superior. So far, they have man¬ 
aged to maintain a political influence much greater than their 
numbers alone warrant. Although there are only about 30,000 
real Creoles, the Colony elects fourteen of the fifty-one elected 
members to the House of Representatives. 

Jt is interesting to note here that even in an all-black society 
strong social prejudices can exist and be reflected in the eco¬ 
nomic and political life of the country. Although color does not 
enter into this situation, there are some similarities between the 
attitude of the Creoles in Sierra Leone toward the more primitive 
people of the interior and that of the white settlers toward 
Africans in other parts of the continent. 

It was in 1951 that for the first time an unofficial majority w^as 
introduced into the Legislative Council. Twenty-one of the thirty- 
one members were elected, seven in the Colony and fourteen in 
the Protectorate. The Colony elected its members directly, but 
of the fourteen from the Protectorate, twelve were chosen by 
district councils and two by the Protectorate Assembly. There 
were also seven ex-officio members of the Assembly, along wdth 
two unofficial members who were nominated by the government 
to represent trade and commerce, and one vice president, who 
acted as Speaker. 

In 1957, the old thirty-two—member Legislative Council was 
replaced by a House of PLcpresentatives of fifty-one elected mem¬ 
bers, two nominated members without voting powers, four 
ex-officio members, and a Speaker. The franchise was also ex¬ 
tended to include virtually all adult men and women taxpayers 
or property owners. In the Executive Council, nine of the four¬ 
teen members were appointed from the elected members of the 
House of Representatives. These nine were all ministers. 

In August, 1958, the first cabinet, led by M. A. S. Margai as 
Premier, was formed. The Governor now had to consult the gov- 
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ernment and act on its advice, subject to his ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for peace and good government. He retained responsibility 
for external affairs, internal security, police and public services, 
but all other responsibilities were passed over to the government. 

Shortly after this new constitutional development, Margai’s 
brother, who had been Chairman of the Sierra Leone People’s 
Party, supporting the government, announced that a new party 
was to be formed called the People’s National Party. It included 
other government su})porters and took a somewhat more progres¬ 
sive line than did the gov(‘rnment. 

By 1960, however, the major political divisions in the Colony 
had been resolved, at least for the lime being. The Premier, now 
knighted as Sir Milton Margai, had achieved remarkable success 
in bridging the gap between the Protectorate and the Colony. 
Having secured the cooperation of all but one party in a national 
front dedicated to working for independence, he was able to lead 
a delegation to London capable of negotiating independence with 
the British Colonial Office. The only dissident, Siaka Stevens of 
the Peo})le’s National Party, opposed not independence but the 
advance agreement with Britain providing for British-controlled 
military bases in Sierra Leone. He was later to raise the demand 
that a general election be held before independence on the 
grounds that the government was planning to abolish elections 
once it had full power. 

Despite this solitary objection, negotiations with Iain Macleod 
proceeded smoothly. Not only did the British Government raise 
no objection to independence, but it promised the new country 
a grant of £7.5 million. Thus a new independent West African 
state was born on April 27, 1961, 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that independence guarantees 
either peace or prosperity for Sierra Leone. Sir Milton Margai, 
who comes from the Protectorate, has succeeded in getting the 
politicians of the Colony and the Protectorate to work together 
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toward the goal of independent statehood. But the differences are 
still there, and they form a division within the new nation. Sir 
Milton’s majority Sierra Leone People’s Party gets most of its 
support from tlie Protectorate, while the former National Council 
of Sierra Leone was drawn mainly from the Creoles of Freetown. 
The political peace of the new slate will depend very largely on 
whether it is possible to avoid an orientation of political organi¬ 
zation divided between Colony and Protectorate. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that Siaka Stevens and many of his colleagues were 
detained under a state of emergency for the independence cele¬ 
brations, lest their activities spoil the elfecl. They were released 
shortly afterward and may form a coherent opposition. If this 
happens, Sierra Leone may succeed in developing a stable po¬ 
litical system. If, on the other hand, appeals continue to be made 
to the desire for Creole privilege in the Colony and for tradi¬ 
tionalism in the Protectorate, communalism may undermine 
healthy political argument. 

Much of the political future of the country will inevitably 
depend on economic development. Sierra Leone has an excellent 
harbor in Freetown, which can become a great African com¬ 
mercial asset. It also has a fine educational tradition based on 
Fourah Bay University College, the original center of higher 
education in West Africa, dating back to 1827. Nevertheless, it 
is still a poor country with a sparse population living on the 
export of palm extracts, iron ore, and diamonds. The diamond 
industry has brought considerable unrest, for the accessibility 
of the stones has led to much illicit mining and trading and to 
a search for quick wealth, resulting in the seduction of many 
rural workers from their stable employment. Stronger control 
has been evident in recent years, and cooperative efforts are 
being considered. Provided capital can be found for development 
and a stable political system established, Sierra Leone could 
become one of the happiest of the smaller nations in West Africa. 
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Nigeria 

Nigeria was the largest British dependency in the colonial 
empire. Four times as large as the United Kingdom, it had a 
population of 32 million in 1958, almost as much as that of the 
whole of the rest of the colonial territories. 

Nigerians, however, have very little common history. It was 
only as late as 1914 that the country was first administered as a 
single unit, and consequently, even today, loyalties tend to be 
stronger toward tribes and regions than to a central state. This 
has led to the development of a federal rather than a unitary 
constitution. 

The new constitution of 1946 divided the country into three 
legislative regions, with a central assembly superimposed. These 
three regions—North, East, and West—roughly corresponded to 
the areas inhabited by the three main tribes—Hausa, Ibo, and 
Yoruba—though there are many subdivisions of these tribal 
groups and some other tribes outside this general grouping. The 
constitution gave each region a council, with a legislature at the 
center also. It was originally intended that the constitution should 
last for nine years, but by 1948 the Governor was so satisfied 
with the progress made that he announced that he was prepared 
to consider further changes in 1950—51. Accordingly, a select 
committee of the Legislative Council was formed to initiate a 
new con-titution, and it is significant to note that this committee 
proposed greatly increased powers for the regions. Two years 
after the constitution came into operation in 1951, however, the 
Nigerian leaders expressed thernstdves as dissatisfied with the 
powers accorded to the regions, and another conference took 
place to discuss increasing regional powers at the expense of the 
central government. A new constitution was devised, and it came 
into force in 1954. At the same time, the British Government 
declared that another constitutional conference would be held 
in 1956, when full self-government for those subjects that were 
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regional responsibilities would be granted to any region desiring 
it. Because of the dispute in the Eastern Region, however, this 
conference was postponed until 1957. 

Under the 1954 constitution, each region had its own constitu¬ 
tion, and the differences between them reflected the various 
political outlooks. In the North, the legislature consisted of two 
houses, a House of Chiefs and a House of Assembly. In the As¬ 
sembly, there were a Speaker, 131 elected members, 4 officials, 
and 5 special members representing various interests and com¬ 
munities. The franchise was confined to men, reflecting the strong 
Moslem tradition, and elections were conducted through electoral 
colleges. The Executive Council was composed of the Governor, 
who acted as President, three officials, and thirteen ministers, 
one of whom was the Premier. Provision was also made for some 
of these ministers to be drawn from the House of Chiefs. 

The West also had a House of Chiefs and an Assembly, the 
later consisting of a Speaker, eighty elected members, and three 
special members. Full adult suffrage operated in this region. The 
executive was composed of the Governor, who acted as President, 
and nine ministers, one of whom was Premier, with provision for 
some of the ministers to be drawn from the Chiefs. 

In the East, the constitution was somewhat simpler, consisting 
only of a single house, the House of Assembly, with a Speaker 
and eighty-four members elected by adult suffrage. The execu¬ 
tive, again, had the Governor as President, with nine ministers, 
including the Premier, drawn from the elected members of the 
Assembly. 

In addition to the regional parliaments, Nigeria also had a 
federal legislature, known as the House of Representatives. This 
consisted of a Speaker, 3 official members, 6 special members, 
and 184 elected members. Of the latter, 92 were elected in the 
Northern Region, 42 each in the West and East, 6 from the 
Southern Cameroons, and 2 from the municipality of Lagos. 
Lagos, the federal capital, is located in the Western Region, 
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whicli agitated strongly to retain it as an integral part of the 
region. The same method of elections was employed in each 
region as for the elections to the regional pari laments. 

'Fhe federal executive consisted of a Council of Ministers, 
consisting of three from each region and one from the Southern 
Cameroons. 

As might be expected in these circumstances, the development 
of political parties has been based mainly upon the regions. In 
the North, the main party is the Northern People’s Congress 
(NPC), led by the Sardauna of Sokoto, who is the regional 
Premier. It is opposed l)y the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union (NEPU), an organization largely led by young Westt^rn- 
ized politicians who are pressing for more democratic elections 
and for a break in the strong traditional control of the Moslem 
emirs. In the West, the Action Group, led by the Premier, Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, is the majority party, although there have 
been a number of breakaways, usually on the basis of person¬ 
alities. In the East, the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) was led by Benjamin Azikiwe, widely 
known as Zik. 

It is difficult to discern any general political policy among 
these parties, for most of them were, for the time being, con¬ 
cerned with the domestic problems of administration and with 
local issues. Each of them, however, was anxious to strengthen 
the powers of its respective regional government. The NCNC 
most nearly approached being a national party, and it had con¬ 
siderable influence in the other two regions. Other parties have 
been formed, but none of them so far can challenge the strength 
of those already established. 

The first federal elections were held in 1954, and the ruling 
parties in the North and East also won these elections. In the 
West, however, Azikiwe’s NCNC gained a larger number of seats 
than did Awolow^o’s Action Grot ip. When the Governor-General 
came to appoint his federal Council of Ministers at the beginning 
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of 1955, therefore, he was faced with a dilemma. The constitu¬ 
tion allowed him to appoint a cabinet either on the advice of the 
leader of the majority party or, if there was no such majority, 
on the recommendation of the leader of the federal majority 
parties in each region. Because of the preponderance of the 
North, the NPC held the majority of the seats in the House of 
Representatives, but could not command an absolute majority 
over all other parties. The Governor-General therefore decided 
to appoint three ministers from each region. As the NCNC held 
a majority in both the East and the West, Azikiwe’s party was 
given six of the ten ministerial appointments, the NPC three, and 
the Cameroons one. 

The major problem facing Nigeria, therefore, still remained 
the relationship between the regions and the federal state. Was 
Nigeria to become a great new central state, strongly influential 
in the affairs of the African continent, or was it to be divided 
virtually into three separate states? The Northern Region, with 
nearly 17 million people, contains more than half the population 
of the country; the East, with a population of about 8 million, 
is comparatively poor, but many of its Ibo people go to work as 
clerks and officials in the other regions; the West is at present 
the wealthiest, though its population of 6.5 million is the smallest. 
The North, however, is much more backward than the other two 
regions; it is mainly dominated by Moslem tradition, and its 
feudal emirs still continue to control much of the life of their 
people. But the North is cut off from the sea, and its progress 
would be severely impeded if it were to be separated from the 
other two regions. Meanwhile, of course, the whole country, 
which, in spite of its large population, is still meagerly developed 
and very poor, has to bear the cost of four administrations. It 
may be that this federal structure is a permanent one. Certainly, 
people in Nigeria now look much more often to their regional 
than to their federal government, and their loyalties are more 
strongly rooted in their regions. Though a unitary Nigerian state 
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is not on the horizon and may never appear, very important 
developments occurred in 1957. In the first place, the Federal 
Assembly unanimously approved a motion asking for complete 
Nigerian independence in 1959. This was a tremendous step for¬ 
ward. Although the Eastern and Western regions had adopted 
such a policy for some time, tlie North had remained adamant in 
opposing the complete removal of British control. Now, however, 
the Northern represcmtativt's took the courageous step of drop¬ 
ping their previous opposition and joining with their fellow mem¬ 
bers from the Soulh in naming 1959 as independence year. 

These wt;re the problems faced by the Conslilutional Con¬ 
ference that met in May, 1957. After a month’s deliberations, it 
adjourned until the end of September, 1958, eventually conclud¬ 
ing its work in the following month. 

This conference achieved spectacular results. Not only did it 
study and resolve the most com])licated problems relating to the 
regions and their relations wdth the federation; even more re¬ 
markable, Nigeria’s various and contrasting leaders came to a 
joint agreement on basic principles that would allow Nigeria to 
become an independent state in 1960. The instincts of division 
so evident in the past were set aside in the search for formulas 
that would allow the emergence of the new state. This was a 
triumph of tolerance in negotiations shared among the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who acted as chairman; the Federal 
Prime Minister, Sir Alhaji Abuhakar Tafawa Balewa; the three 
regional prime ministers, the Sardauna of Sokoto, Awolowo, and 
Azikiwe; and the Prime Minister of the Southern Cameroons, 
E. M. Endeley. 

In the 1957 session of the conference, botli the Eastern and 
Western regions claimed and were granted regional self-govern¬ 
ment. The effect of this was to remove from the governors of the 
two regions almost all their reserve powders and their right to 
preside in the executive councils. The Northerners did not feel 
themselves ready for full self-government and still feared some- 
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what the influence in tlieir regional administration of the belter- 
educated Southcrn(*rs. They decided to delay regional self- 
government until 1959. 

During this earlier session, two changers were made in the 
Federal Government. Although the Governor-General remained 
as President and retained his reserve powers, the cx-oflicio mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Ministers were removed. A Federal Prime 
Minister was appointed for the first time on August 30, 1957, and 
he immediately formed a national government, bringing two 
members of the Action Group into his council. 

The Colonial Secretary did not agree that he could accept the 
claim for federal independence by 1959, but promised that if, 
after the next federal elections, a request were made for inde¬ 
pendence in 1960, the British Government would then fix an 
independence date. Federal electoral law was to be uniform 
throughout the regions, except that women were still to be 
excluded from the franchise in the North because of traditional 
Moslem custom. Second chambers were to be introduced in the 
Federation, in the Eastern Region, and in the Southern Cam- 
eroons. Constitutional progress was to be speeded up in order to 
catch up with the other regions through the introduction of a 
Premier, a majority of unofficial members in the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, and a larger House of Assembly. 

Finally, the conference set up a number of commissions to 
deal with the problems of minorities, the delimitation of federal 
constituencies, and the allocation of revenue between the Federa¬ 
tion and the regions. The reports of these commissions were to 
be considered when the conference resumed its sittings. 

When the 1957 session adjourned, a slight note of bitterness 
was expressed by the leaders, who had staked much on securing 
agreement for a declaration of independence. This feeling may 
have had a salutary influence, for, during the fifteen months be¬ 
fore the conference resumed, greater efforts than ever were made 
to secure national unity and the spirit of compromise essential 
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to a united demand for an independence dale. Much was achit^ved 
during this interim period. A Federal Prime Minister was ap¬ 
pointed, with a national government reflecting national unity 
and with no British representative in his council other than the 
Governor-General. The Eastern and Western regions attained 
full self-government; and the Northern Region declared March, 
1959, to be its date of self-government. The ministerial system 
was extended to the Southern Cameroons. April 2, 1960, was 
agreed upon in Nigeria as the date for national independence. 

Meanwhile, the reports of the commissions were published, 
proposing solutions to some of the thorniest problems to be faced 
in constituting the new state. The most controversial was that on 
minorities. The three big regions were largely dominated by the 
main tribes in each—Hausa in the North, Ibo in the East, and 
Yoruba in the West. Smaller tribal groups felt the danger of 
oppression and agitated for the creation of new states correspond¬ 
ing to their communities. There was also some feeling in the 
Western Region that Yoruba districts in the North should be 
added to the West. 

Further political disturbances had also occurred in the East. 
Azikiwe had often in the past had to face revolts against his 
dominant position in the NCNC, but he had always succeeded in 
overcoming them by representing himself as the leader of the 
masses. On this occasion, however, he was faced with a more 
serious revolt, arising partly from the demand that he implement 
his promise of universal free education for the children of his 
region. This was followed by an attempt by leading members of 
his own party, including NCNC Federal Ministers K. 0. Mbadiwe 
and Chief K. Balogun, to overthrow^ him. The rebels, were ex¬ 
pelled from the NCNC and formed a new party, which they called 
the Democratic Party of Nigeria and the Cameroons. 

When the Constitutional Conference resumed in September, 
1958, in spite of various political maneuvers and rumors of 
alliances and counteralliances among the three main regional 
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parties, a sense of unified inonientum had been created. This 
enabled the three regional leaders, together with the Federal 
Prime Minister and the Premier of the Southern Cameroons, to 
subordinate their personal or regional ambitions to the common 
aim of laying the foundations for independence. They therefore 
found it possible to agree on the controversial issue of minority 
protection, setting aside claims for new states and boundary 
revisions, but making provision for further consideration in the 
future. It was also possible to reach agreement on the other 
vexing problem of police control. A single force was to be created 
under an inspector-general responsible to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In each region, contingents were to be recruited, with 
some degree of control exercised by the regional governments. 
The fiscal and electoral arrangements were agreed upon in the 
expectation that the North would move gradually toward the 
introduction of women to franchise rights. The division of powers 
between the regions and the Federation was also laid down. 
Finally, and most important, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, while not accepting the claim that Nigeria would be 
ready for independence by April, I960, nevertheless agreed that 
this was a reasonable year for independence to be attained and 
named October 1 as the date on which the new state would be 
born. 

So elections were held for the Federal Parliament in 1959 on 
complete adult suffrage (with the exception of the Moslem North, 
which still withheld the vote from women). The Parliament had 
now been increased from 184 to 312 seats. Because of the size 
of the Northern Region and the virtual monopoly of power held 
in it by the NPC, this party won 142 out of the 312 seals. With¬ 
out an absolute majority over all other parties, the NPC had to 
look for an ally in order to form a government. This ally was 
found in the NCNC (from the East), which had gained eighty- 
nine members. The NEPU, which had fought the elections in 
accord with the NCNC, also virtually dropped its opposition. 
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Thus the government was formed as an NPC-NCNC coalition, 
with Awolowo’s Action Party as the federal opposition. 

On October 1, 1960, the new Nigerian state became inde¬ 
pendent and was accepted as a full member of the Common¬ 
wealth. Balewa, a Northern Moslem, was its first Prime Minister; 
Azikiwe became Governor-General; and Awolowo was leader of 
the opposition. The British Government had already granted a 
loan of £\S million to complete the five-year development plan, 
and a defense agreement was also signed allowing Britain certain 
military rights in the new state. 

On the surface, it seemed as though political stability had 
been established, but this is yet to be fully tested. The first Fed¬ 
eral Government was not particularly popular, and many younger 
Nigerians strongly disliked the defense arrangement with Britain, 
which seemed both to restrict the sovereignty of their new coun¬ 
try and to endanger its neutrality. Yet there are stronger divisive 
forces, which lie deeper than the temporary discontent of finding 
that independence does not bring utopia. The three main regions 
have little in common with each other. The North remains poor, 
undeveloped, and largely ignorant, but still retains the feudal 
aristocratic pride of its Moslem emirs. Its Prime Minister, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto, through his control of the NPC, is really 
the most powerful leader in the country. He still suspects that 
the influence of the other two regions might undermine the 
Moslem religion and feudal social structure of the Northern 
Region. The wealthy Western Region harbors a strong hostility 
toward the astute commercial Ibos of the East. Th(‘ Federal 
Parliament has already passed a resolution that a fourth region 
is to be carved out of the West, and the Action Party has at¬ 
tempted to retaliate by proposing that the other two regions be 
similarly split. 

Nevertheless, despite these divisive tendencies, the Nigerian 
achievement of independence is the most important single event 
in modern African history. If African nationalism was stimulated 
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by the independence of Gliana in 1957, the long-term effect of 
Nigerian independence must be even more profound. For Nigeria 
is a black man’s country of about 35 million inhabitants, the 
largest national population in the continent. Once it begins to 
develop, organize its wealth, and feel its strength, it is bound 
to have a great impact on the whole history of Africa. As will be 
seen later, it has already begun to create its own international 
outlook. Its leaders combine the profundity of the ancient world 
with the broad knowledge drawn from the modern. They have a 
contempt for demagogy that stems from awareness of the strength 
their great nation gives them. They have already served notice, 
particularly at the 1961 Commonwealth Prime Ministers Con¬ 
ference, that they do not intend to tolerate South African 
apartheid. For some years, they can be expected to exert a 
moderating, thoughtful influence on the development of African 
nationalism. This influence will be no less profound for its con¬ 
trast with the brashness of others. From now on, no one in Africa 
or in the international community will be able to ignore the 
Nigerian view when African affairs are under consideration. 

Ghana 

Ghana was born on March 6, 1957. Its birth was celebrated by 
Africans throughout the continent as a triumph for the principle 
of African self-rule and a proof of its efficacy. They saw it as a 
defeat for European colonization and a blow to the dogma of 
South Africans and racialistic white settlers that the black man 
is incapable of ruling himself and conducting good government. 
Beyond Africa, too, in Asia and in the Caribbean, the birth of 
this state was heralded with enthusiasm. 

At the same time, the emergence of Ghana to statehood was 
not accompanied by antiwhite racial feelings. Many Britishers, 
some of whom had played an important part in the creation of 
an independent Ghana, were honored guests at the celebrations 
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in Accra. Kwame Nkrumah and his government also made it 
clear that they intended to retain their membership in the Com¬ 
monwealth, and when the new Prime Minister attended his first 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference in London in June, 
1957, he was given a great welcome. Political commentators in 
Britain and other parts of the Commonwealth were not slow to 
recognize the significance of the fact that for the first time a state 
ruled by Africans had entered the circle of independent members 
of the Commonwealth. The accession to independence of India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon in 1947 and 1948 had changed the char¬ 
acter of Commonwealth membership from that of a white man’s 
club into that of a genuine multiracial comity of nations. The 
appearance of Ghana developed that character still further by 
adding Africans to the Asians, Europeans, and European de¬ 
scendants already members. 

It is important, therefore, to examine something of the recent 
history that has so quickly changed this colony into an inde¬ 
pendent state. Gliana has set the pace for constitutional develop¬ 
ment in British Africa since World War II. In 1946, under the 
terms of the Burns constitution, the first Legislative Council in 
British Africa with a majority of African members was set up. In 
1948, its government accepted a large proportion of responsi¬ 
bility for its own finance. In 1949, E. C. Quist became the first 
African President of the Legislative Assembly. A commission of 
inquiry, appointed to investigate the riots of 1948, recommended 
an increase in the membership of the Legislative Council and 
greater African responsibility in the executive. This was followed 
by the appointment in 1948 of a representative all-African com¬ 
mittee under an African judge, Mr. Coussey, to examine the 
whole constitutional position. The report of this committee 
formed the basis for the new constitution that came into effect 
in February, 1951. The Legislative Assembly was now largely 
composed of members elected directly by the people. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, a cabinet was appointed, with an African Prime 
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Minister and ministers approved by the assembly in charge of 
government departments. For the first time, the real powers of 
government had passed into the hands of Africans. 

Once such steps have been taken and a genuine transfer of 
power has begun, there can be no turning back. The only danger 
of a reversal or pause in this process is the failure of the new 
administrators or the seizure of power by extremists with the 
object of eliminating their opponents. Neither of these disasters 
has occurred in Ghana. It is true that Kwame Nkrumah was 
serving a term of imprisonment on a charge of sedition when he 
was released in 1951 in order to take charge of government busi¬ 
ness. But Nkrumah and his supporters who were in jail, many 
of whom have played a leading part in public life since, were not 
extremists. They were nationalists who had been imprisoned for 
the part they were playing in the agitation to secure independence 
and because of the fear that their methods would lead to violence. 
Indeed, imprisonment has become a badge of honor—almost a 
sine qua non of political influence—in the political life of Ghana. 
Those who were imprisoned during this period have since worn 
special caps with the letters FG (meaning Prison Graduate) 
printed on them. They had all gained their political training in 
Britain or America and were prepared to take the opportunity 
of working a Westernized democratic machine. 

Nor has this experiment in responsibility failed through lack 
of administrative ability. Most of the ministers who have taken 
charge of government departments have shown extraordinary 
skill in administration, considering their complete lack of train¬ 
ing and experience. Mistakes have been made, of course, and 
some men in the public service have taken advantage of the 
opportunities for personal gain found in their new posts. There 
has also been criticism of some members of the civil service, and, 
indeed, this has been particularly severe against some of the 
European permanent civil servants. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that, since 1951, under the guidance of these new African 
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ministers, the country has made tremendous strides socially, eco¬ 
nomically, and politically. 

One of the major factors in the success of this experiment was 
the personality of t!ie Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. It was 
clear from the beginning that the venture in developing self- 
government wouh) depemd largely u{)on the personalities of the 
Governor and the Prime Minister and upon the character of their 
relations with each other. All the ministers came to their new 
offices without training or experience. Only meager efforts had 
been made in llie past to provide training facilities for Africans 
in branches of the administration. Political pressures, suspicions, 
and personal considerations were bound to play an important 
part in the development of the new state. The guidance of the 
Governor tlirough these troubled waters, therefore, would be of 
paramount importance. Only if he could establish a position of 
complete confidence with the Prime Minister could the experi¬ 
ment succeed. Sir Charles Arden-Clarke accomplished lliis task 
magnificently. He set an example to the rest of the colonial 
service in how to pass over responsibility gradually but with 
certainly to the new politicians, still offering sound advice, but 
increasingly recognizing that he must be prepared on occasion 
to have it rejected without feeling rancor or resentment. 

As a result, after 1931, Ghana made tremendous strides toward 
complete self-government and became the first African colony to 
be transformed into a completely independent state. In 1954, 
further annuidmeiits were made to the constitution. They pro¬ 
vided for a calunet almost entirely responsible for the internal 
government of the country, with only final reserve powers left to 
the Governor. The cabinet Avas to be j)resided over by the Prime 
Minister and to consist wholly of Africans drawn from the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The Assembly itself, with 101 members, was to 
be entiredy and directly elected. In the use of his reserve powers, 
the Governor was to have an advisory committee of African 
ministers to assist him. In short, the Gold Coast was to become 
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almost completely self-governing in its domestic affairs, and, 
once its ministers and members were prepared themselves to 
accept the responsibility, external affairs, defense, and the police 
would also be handed over to them. 

In May, 1956, the Secretary of State for the Colonies an¬ 
nounced that he would be prepared to fix a date for independence 
after another general election had been held and if a motion were 
passed by a reasonable majority in the new Legislative Assembly 
asking the British Government to declare the Gold Coast an inde¬ 
pendent state. This election was held in July, 1956. Nkrumah’s 
government parly, the Convention People’s Party (CPP), gained 
an absolute majority over all other parties, winning 71 of the 101 
seats. In the new Assembly, the motion asking for independence 
was passed by seventy-two votes to none, with the opposition 
abstaining from voting. On September 18, the Secretary of State 
announced that, in response to this motion, he had agreed that 
the Gold Coast should become an independent state on March 
6, 1957, and that, at the request of the Assembly, its name 
should be changed to Ghana. On that date, for the first lime, a 
British colony was transformed into an independent state ruled 
by Africans. 

Political opinion in Britain has generally been divided between 
the imperialists, who consider that authority over the colonies 
should be retained at all costs, and the anti-imperialists, who be¬ 
lieve that control ought to be relinquished immediately. Both 
approaches are facile and naive. It is perfectly obvious in the 
present age that no imperial power can hold on to its colonial 
authority against the wishes of the colonial peoples without pro¬ 
voking warfare; it has become equally clear that the simple with¬ 
drawal of imperial authority, without careful preparations, creates 
problems that can exacerbate relations between the colonial 
peoples themselves to the point of civil war. Both these shallow 
attitudes spring from emotion rather than from reason based on 
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knowledge; both express a passive attitude in place of the dy¬ 
namic thought and action that every imperial power is challenged 
to discover if it is to meet the colonial problems of the mid¬ 
twentieth century. 

The dangers of these two attitudes are well illustrated in the 
])resent situation of British West Africa. Any thought of main¬ 
taining British control in Nigeria and the Gold Coast had to be 
abandoned toward tlie end of the 1940’s, as soon as determined 
nationalist movements liad developed in both countries. To have 
attempted to withstand the forces of nationalism would have pro¬ 
voked a major colonial war with the West African peoples. On 
the other hand, no sooner had the British intention to withdraw 
her control become clear than unforeseen problems arose that 
could not be solved simply by granting self-government to these 
states. 

These new problems are taxing the political wisdom of colonial 
administrators and African politicians alike. In both Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast, considerable sections of the African people were 
so shocked by the impact of the British intention to withdraw that 
they organized an agitation to retain British control, at least for 
some time to come. Some of the inhabitants of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, where more than half the Nigerian peoples 
live, were openly frightened of British withdrawal. Many feared 
that an independent Nigeria would bring the chiefs and the 
northern tribes under the control of the modern politicians of the 
two southern regions. They feared, too, that they would become 
dependent upon the larger proportion of educated people in the 
two southern regions to carry on the technique of modern gov¬ 
ernment, once the British left the country. These fears were 
strengthened by the federal victories of the NCNC in both the 
West and the East, giving that party a majority in the new 
Federal Government. 

There are still fears in the Northern Region that its traditional 
way of life and long-established disciplines and authorities may 
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be undermined. In general, these were protected under British 
rule. Even now, when adult suffrage is established in the rest 
of the country, only men are allowed the vote in the Moslem 
North. Yet Britain was asked, on the principle of democracy, to 
hand over power. Is it democratic to pass authority to orie-half 
of the adult citizens? These traditions are likely to I)e treated 
sympathetically by the Westernized politicians of southern Ni¬ 
geria. Some of the younger men in the Northern Region, most 
of whom have some experience in Europe or in the oth(*r two 
regions, are anxious to see a change in the traditional pattern of 
northern life. So far, however, they represent only a minority 
of the northern people. Until 1957, there was, therefore, a distinct 
possibility that the Northern Region would decide to retain 
British control for the time being, and if the other two regions 
insisted upon complete self-government, the Nortli might have 
decided to separate itself from the rest of the country. The ex¬ 
perience of Nigeria should show us some of the difficulties to be 
faced in creating a new nation out of a wide variety of tribes, all 
at different levels of development, with varying customs, preju¬ 
dices, and outlooks, united mainly through the single medium of 
British rule. 

The Ghana example is somewhat different, but it has a basic 
similarity that is significant. In the general election of June, 1954, 
the CPP gained an overwhelming victory, and it appeared that 
Nkrumah and his party were set to guide the country to inde¬ 
pendence almost without opposition. Yet, only four months later, 
not only had an opposition sprung up, but the sitiuition in 
Ashanti was so tense and hostile that no member of the govern¬ 
ment dared visit that province. Ever since, a strong opposition 
to Nkrumah’s government has developed, and even the prospect 
of independence did not lessen its hostility. 

Ashanti is the central province of Ghana and was a great mili¬ 
tary nation. In fact, the Ashanti still believe that if it had not been 
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for British intervention and the wars that Britain fought against 
them, they would have conquered the whole country. Tradition is 
still strong in this province; they maintain their own culture, and 
tribal chieftainship is still revered. After the election of 1954, 
many of the Ashanti suddenly awoke to the fact that Britain 
seriously intended to surrender control of the Gold Coast and that 
they would be left under the authority of Nkrumah’s government. 
Nkrumah and his party have drawn their strength mainly from 
the coastal Colony, the people of which are somewhat looked 
down on by the Ashanti. The prospect of the whole country being 
dominated by these new politicians aroused profound concern. 

Many of the Ashanti people believed that their tribal customs, 
their chieftainship system, and their ancient traditions were 
endangered by the Nkrumah government. It was this fear that 
lay at the root of the opposition, which came to be known as the 
National Liberation Movement. It was joined by many from the 
Northern Territories who shared the same fears. Moreover, 1954 
was a propitious moment for an opposition to develop, for it was 
not only the traditionalists who feared the policy of the govern¬ 
ment. The cocoa farmers were discontented when the Cocoa 
Marketing Board, their statutory body, continued to fix the price 
of cocoa at 72s. a load at a time when world prices were very 
high. Some of the cocoa farmers accepted the government’s policy 
of building up reserves, both for lean times and to use in order to 
develop the country. Many did not accept these arguments, 
having been led to believe during the election that a higher price 
would be paid. 

To these nationalist and economic discontents was added the 
element of political disappointment. A number of politicians for¬ 
merly associated with the CPP had either been discarded or had 
not received the offices to which they believed themselves entitled. 
The fusion of these various elements of discontent lent a distinctly 
inflammatory character to the new opposition movement. 

There were undoubtedly legitimate reasons for criticism of the 
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government, and, if a genuine democratic spirit was to be cre¬ 
ated in the country, there was an obvious need for strong and 
well-organized opposition. The tragedy of the situation was that 
the government, on its part, showed some signs of identifying 
opposition with treason, whereas o])position elements began to 
use gasoline and sticks of dynamite in place of argument. The 
lesson that democracy demands more than an electoral system, 
elected ministers, and a sound administration was thus early 
demonstrated. 

The opposition had some legitimate criticisms to make. It had 
become clear that some politicians used their new power in order 
to gain personal wealth. The conduct of the statutory boards— 
such as the Cocoa Marketing Board, its sul)sidiary, the Cocoa 
Purchasing Company, and the Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion—was often managed in such a w^ay as to show political 
favoritism. The charges of corruption and nepotism were borne 
out, and, although this would probably have occurred whatever 
individuals were in government, it is far healthier for it to be 
brought out in open criticism, for such malpractice can easily 
poison and distort a political movement. 

The attitude of the government toward the chiefs also wtis often 
tactless. To secure national unity requires more than a simple 
goal of independence. Statesmanship in recognizing the suscepti¬ 
bilities of different sections of the population is essential. 

Then again, it is a legitimate objective to attempt to preserve 
the cultural traditions of a people. Political unity is strengthened 
rather than weakened by the preservation of cultural variety. If 
the government had recognized the genuine fears of people both 
in Ashanti and in the Northern Territories, and had made it clear 
that it had no desire to interfere with cultural life, much conflict 
could have been avoided. 

Above all, there were legitimate grounds for criticism of the 
character of the CPP itself. It is based on what is known as 
‘"democratic centralism,” which left real power in the hands of a 
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small group. During the last few years, it has been this group that 
has controlled both party and government, with the obvious 
danger of oligarchic tendencies. 

These are the legitimate criticisms, and democracy in the Gold 
Coast would have been strengthened if they had been put forward 
rationally and persuasively by a coherent opposition. Here, how¬ 
ever, the opposition failed; it began by using violent emotions, 
and the weapon of violence, either in practice or in threats, has 
never been entirely discarded. It even tlireatened to use violence 
as the final arbiter against the government if its constitutional 
demands were not met before independence was achieved. By 
adopting these tactics, the opposition, unfortunately, lent some 
justification to the early tendency of the government in identify¬ 
ing all opposition as treason. What is more, when the government 
began to make concessions to the opposition demands, albeit 
somewhat belatedly, these overtures were always rejected. In 
1955, for instance, the government called in Sir Frederick Bourne 
to make a constitutional inquiry and report. Sir Frederick’s 
report went a long way toward satisfying the demand of the 
opposition for a federal constitution that would safeguard the 
local wishes of the different regions. The government issued its 
own Wliite Paper, which largely accepted the recommendations 
of the report. Not only did the opposition refuse to give evidence 
to Sir Frederick Bourne, but it boycotted the debate on the White 
Paper, thus casting much doubt on the genuineness of its critical 
arguments. It declared that it would be satisfied with nothing less 
than calling a constituent assembly to frame the constitution, and, 
even when defeated in the 1956 general election, stubbornly 
maintained this attitude. Even when it seemed, late in 1956, that 
government and opposition had more nearly reached agreement 
than ever before, mistrust again destroyed the chance of agree¬ 
ment. The opposition chose this moment to produce a scheme for 
the secession of Ashanti and the Northern Territories. It thereby 
prejudiced its whole claim to being a constitutional opposition. 
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In reality, these arguments and criticisms are largely a cloak 
for the political activities that lie beneath. The fact is that the 
Convention People’s Party is a Westernized political organization, 
designed to transform the Gold Coast into a modern political 
slate. It may have taken some of its philosophy and organization 
from the United States, and there are even influences drawn from 
Communist structure. Its attitude to opposition, or to potential 
opposition from organizations like the trade-union movement, is 
often brusque and intemperate. Nevertheless, it is organized as a 
political party, and it has accepted parliamentary forms as its 
method of operation. 

No other such party has developed. The National Liberation 
Movement claimed to be a national movement until forced by the 
government to form a party to maintain its opposition. Its use of 
the Asantehene and the Asanleman Council (the traditional ruler 
and his council of Ashanti ), of tribal forms and associations, and 
of the chiefs has demonstrated clearly that this was no political 
party in the Westernized sense. Basically, it was a traditionalist 
movement attempting to block the development of a modern 
political stale. 

Although its members have never publicly admitted as much, 
there seems little doubt that the opposition would have preferred 
British rule to continue in Ghana until it had secured its constitu¬ 
tional aims. This means, in brief, that the leaders of local opinion 
in Ashanti and the Northern Territories would have liked the 
British to retain control in the country until they had established 
domination in their own regions. They still turned to the British 
Government and the British people to intervene, rather than con¬ 
centrating their case among their own })eople. There are simi¬ 
larities here with the situation in the Northern Region of Nigeria. 

Ghana is now set firmly on the path to modern political state¬ 
hood. It will still have to face many profound problems and diffi¬ 
culties. The fluctuations in the price of cocoa continually hit the 
economy of the country very severely, for cocoa is its main 
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economic asset. Much will depend on its ability to attract inter¬ 
national finance in the building of the great Volta River scheme, 
providing power for modern needs. This, in turn, will depend 
largely on the ability of the government to control the country, 
prevent violence, and rid itself of suspicions of corrupt practices. 
A tremendous social and economic revolution in the lives of the 
people is demanded if modern standards are to be achieved. The 
challenge is great and historic; the difficulties are many and com¬ 
plex. Can a people whose history has been so conditioned by 
tribalism and colonialism transform themselves into modern 
statehood, taking their place as a new star in the international 
firmament? All Africa is now looking to Ghana to set an example 
that can be followed throughout the continent, thereby proving 
that the South African racialists are wrong. 

Since independtuice, Ghana has on several occasions been the 
butt of hostile criticism in the British press. Much of this has 
been malicious, expressed by th(^ same people who have never 
been reconciled to accepting the Indians or other nonwhites as 
full and equal members of the Commonwealth. At the same time, 
many of Ghana’s closest friends have been worried about cer¬ 
tain trends evidenced in her internal affairs. When people are 
deported, lawyers barred from defending their clients, meetings 
of the opposition banned, trade unions controlled by the state, 
and o])ponents imprisoned without trial under the new Preventa¬ 
tive Detention Bill, those most anxious to see Ghana become a 
full parliamentary democracy are naturally concerned. Above all, 
when Krobo Edusei, who was Minister of the Interior, made 
speeches threatening the whole exisUmce of the opposition, such 
fears seemed well founded. 

The Ghana Government has yet to learn the importance of 
public relations overseas and the necessity of explaining the 
background and purpose of its actions, particularly to its friends. 
The three men who were principally responsible for government 
policy—Nkrumah, Komla Agbeli Gbedemah, and Kojo Botsio— 
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loo often allowed those with little experience or interest in over¬ 
seas opinion, like Edusei, to give a false impression. There are 
welcome signs that this lesson has been learned. 

What has to be recognized is that the state of Gliana was 
established during a period of tension amounting almost to civil 
war. The two groups represented by the Convention People’s 
Party and the National Liberation Movement were locked in 
combat for eighteen months before Independence Day. Murders, 
riots, and terrorism marked the struggle. It would have been 
sheer romanticism to expect all this to end and be forgotten as 
soon as Ghana became an independent state. It will be a long time 
indeed before the CPP forgets that, as a result of this violent 
opposition, independence was postponed from 1956 to 1957. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that powers have had to be taken 
to remove undesirable characters, some of whom were certainly 
using their money and influence to undermine the new^ state. The 
methods used may have been rough and ready, hardly conforming 
to the suavity of mature democracy. Nevertheless, the essential 
and surprising fact of this situation has been that the foundations 
of parliamentary democracy have been preserved during this 
period of tension, violence, and intrigue. During the same period, 
the parliamentary system has suffered eclipse—one hopes tempo¬ 
rarily—in Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, and the Sudan. Ghanaian 
democracy for a long time is likely to resemble that of India, in 
which a strong centralized party with its symbolized leader is 
seen as the personification of the national struggle. So long as 
parliamentary practices are maintained, the opportunity will be 
there for a genuine critical opposition to grow and to express 
itself. It is likely, however, that most discussion and debate on 
national affairs will for a long time take place within the Conven¬ 
tion People’s Party rather than between it and its opponents. 


In April, 1960, Ghana held a plebiscite to decide whether the 
people wished their new state to become a republic and, if so, 
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who should be its President. It is easy to deride the decisions 
taken as I)eing the result of considerable intimidation and a 
nationwide campaign conducted by the CPP to ensure a favorable 
outcome. While it is true tliat voting took place in this atmos¬ 
phere, it is equally significant that it was possible not only for 
Nkrumah to be faced by an opponent, but for that opponent to 
obtain a substantial vote. No one doubted that the people of 
Ghana desired their slate to assume a republican constitution, or 
that Nkrumah Wcis the only person they would accept as their 
first President. Nevertlieless, Joseph Danquah, the man who had 
originally invited Nkrumah to return from London to organize 
a national movement, decided to oppose Nkrumah as a candidate 
for President. He received a sizable vote, thus proving that many 
Ghanaians still felt themselves free enough to oppose their na¬ 
tional leader. 

Criticism of the new republican constitution that came into 
force on July 1, 1960, has also bt^en concentrated on its centrali¬ 
zation of power in the hands of the President, who is head of 
state and of the govcTnment. He has the power to veto legislation 
and to dissolve ])arliament. He has control of the armed forces 
and of the civil service. But the democratic control by the people 
embodied in this constitution has been too often neglected in 
discussions. The President himself is elected by members of the 
parliament, who are the directly elected representatives of the 
people. General elections have to be held at intervals of no more 
tlian five years, and parliament is to elect its President after each 
general election. If the President dissolves parliament, another 
election must be held. Thus, it is established that all power, 
whether presidential or parliamentary, stems from the people and 
that its holders remain responsible to them. 

It may be argued that this is a facade behind which Nkrumah 
and his party hold the real seats of power. It is certainly true 
that the CPP has used harsh methods to ensure its control. This 
is not surprising in the historical circumstances in which Ghana- 
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ian independence was established. The government and even 
Nkrumah himself reach(‘d their point of lowest popularity during 
the months immediately after independence. Once again, the 
people tended to expect that the removal of colonial rule would 
produce an immediate utopia. The country was still divided, 
violence was rife, and public servants were inexperienced. 
Nkrumah’s own car was o})enly attacked in the street. National 
unity thus demanded strong government, and if national unity 
had collapsed, the whole conception of African self-government 
would have been destroyed, too. 

The facts that Ghana has developed a stal)le governmental 
system and preserved its democratic machinery and that discus- 
sion and argument still abound throughout the country belong on 
the credit side—against the arbitrary arrests and detention of 
members of the oj)position, the deportations, the state control of 
trade unions, and the cult of ])ersonality. A two-party parliamen¬ 
tary system when the issue is the survival of the state is a luxury 
new nations cannot afford. 

Nor should it be forgotten that President Nkrumah launched a 
strong attack on corruption and nepotism. In a strongly central¬ 
ized system with a small group controlling the machine, these 
dangers are inevitable. The President has reorganized his govern¬ 
mental system to bring greater control of government business 
within his office, while at the same time making an open attack 
on the accumulation of private fortunes by many of his ministers 
and party officials. The appeal for honesty and self-denial made 
in a traditional cock-crow broadcast showed his awareness of the 
problem and his determination to deal wdth it. 

The internal party arguments came out into the open for the 
first time in October, 1961. In reaction to an austerity budget, 
which included forced savings and a considerable rise in the 
price of consumer goods, a strike broke out among railway and 
harbor workers. Since members of trade unions are automatically 
members of the CPP, this industrial action also contained over- 
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tones of political opposition to the government. President 
Nkrumah was away attending the Belgrade Conference and then 
on a visit to the Soviet Union. The appeals of his lieutenants fell 
on deaf ears. Drastic action was taken, including the declaration 
of an emergency. But the strikers held out, aided in their struggle 
by some market women (politically important in Ghana) who 
gave them food. 

When Nkrumah returned, he was able to break the strike, 
though a go-slow campaign continued. There was obviously still 
considerable unrest, and a struggle developed within the party 
between the older, conservative-minded pioneers and the new, 
young radicals. For the first time, the President dismissed some 
of his earliest friends of the nationalist battle. Botsio and Gbede- 
mah, his closest associates and rivals for the succession, were 
both asked to resign. His first leader, Danquah, was arrested, 
along with many others, including strikers and market women. 
New and stringent security precautions were taken—measures 
denounced by Gbedemah in parliament for their supression of 
freedom. And shortly afterward, a number of explosions occurred 
in Accra. 

Criticism against austerity is common in all countries. When 
the head of state is also head of the government, its impact may 
be felt to be threatening not only governmental policies but the 
stale itself. Austerity in Ghana was the more open to criticism 
because it seemed to many that the revenues were being lavishly 
spent on foreign affairs unrelated to the needs of the Ghanaians 
who provided tliem. Yet, the young militants who took over many 
offices, and the even more militant section still on the fringe, 
believe in an even more radical foreign policy. It remains to be 
seen whether they can pursue their ambitions of leading national¬ 
ism throughout the continent and socializing the economy with 
the consent of the Ghanaian masses, or wlielher these twin aims 
will lead to even greater state power and heavier restrictions 
on liberty. 
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The real test for pjeniiine freedom in Ghana will depend on 
whetht^r the strong measures taken by the government are used 
to safeguard the democratic foundations of the state or whether 
they lead to the growth of personal or clique power, thus destroy¬ 
ing the democratic spirit. There are ])eople in Ghana likely to take 
each of these roads. Democracy and freedom will deptmd on the 
outcome of the struggle between the two. This struggle itself will 
be influenced by the environment in which it is taking place. 
The character of that environment depends heavily on the success 
of the development plans, on the expansion of industry and agri¬ 
culture, on the Volta River scheme, and on the growth of social 
services. Provided the cocoa industry continues to be organized 
on sound lines and overseas capital can be secured without politi¬ 
cal strings, Ghana has every chance to develop her own demo¬ 
cratic system. This will not be a replica of European systems. It 
will be a democracy suited to the conditions of Africa, Yet, 
ultimately, it will be tested by the same criteria as any other 
political system—the degree of personal liberty it attains. 

# * * 

For the time being, West Africa has become the nerve center 
of African nationalism. It was natural that as soon as Ghana had 
met her immediate post-independence problems, she should seek 
the means to help African nationalism in other parts of the con¬ 
tinent. Kwame Nkrumah had always preached the virtues of pan- 
Africanism and had never confined his nationalist ideal to his 
own country. 

In 1958, the two branches of Nkrumah’s central theme were 
opened. In April, all the independent African states were invited 
to confer in Accra. At that time, there were only eight: Egypt, 
the Sudan, Libya, Tunisia, Liberia, Morocco, Ethiopia, and 
Ghana. In December, the first All-African Peoples’ Conference 
was also held in Accra, attended by most of the nationalist leaders 
from colonial Africa. This was really the first time that the 
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African nationalist movements had met together, and the fact that 
the nu'eting was sponsored by Ghana clearly increased that coun¬ 
try’s prestige. The main argument at the conference concerned 
whether nationalist aims should be pursued by violent or non¬ 
violent means. With their history of successful constitutional 
methods, the Ghanaians strongly supported nonviolence. The 
effect of the Gandhi an philosophy was also felt in many of the 
nationalist movements. But such tactics were hardly likely to 
appeal to the Algerians, who attended the conference to seek its 
support for their military campaign. Eventually a compromise 
was reached, and the text of the resolution has some significance 
in the history of African nationalism: “Recognizing that national 
independence can be gained by peaceful means in territories 
wdiere democratic means are available, the Conference guarantees 
its support to all forms of peaceful action. This support is pledged 
equally to those who, in order to meet the violent means by which 
they are subjected and exploited, are obliged to retaliate.” 

Thus the African nationalists placed squarely on the shoulders 
of the colonial powers and the white settlers the onus of deter¬ 
mining whether violence or nonviolence sliould be practiced in 
Africa. If nationalism w^as given a democratic constitutional 
opportunity, it determined to use peaceful means; if violent 
oppression was used against it, it declared itself ready to retaliate. 

Since 1958, a number of conferences of a similar kind have 
been held to consolidate and develop both the sense of independ¬ 
ent African unity and the momentum of African nationalism. The 
initiative has continued to remain mainly, though not solely, in 
the hands of Ghana, and it has become clear that the Ghanaians 
are prepared to spend considerable sums in furthering both these 
movements. 

More recently, the pan-African theme has spread to the trade- 
union movement. This again stems from Accra. Ghanaian unions 
have learned much from their contact with the Histadrut of 
Israel. They have largely discarded the earlier influence of the 
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British TUC. Their trade-union movement has become almost 
entirely a part of the state and party macliines. From this posi¬ 
tion, they launched an attack on those unions in other African 
countries maintaining affiliation with either the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions or the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. This brought sharp reactions. The Americans had 
used the ICFTU in order to provide large subsidies for African 
unions to fight against Communism. Similarly, the Communists 
had backed the WFTU affiliates. Both sides realized that if the 
Ghanaian initiative to develop a specifically African trade-union 
movement, insulated against both international influences, were 
to succeed, much of their influence would disappear. Neverthe¬ 
less, at Casablanca in 1961, a conference of African trade union¬ 
ists agreed that affiliation with both international bodies should 
cease within a short space of time. This was only a first step in 
the campaign, and some African leaders felt strongly that the 
conference was rigged. 

Thus West Africa has developed into the leading center for the 
promotion of pan-Africanism in all aspects of life. This has been 
the special endeavor of Kwame Nkrumah, with his life-long 
ambition of developing African unity and separating African 
affairs from the influences of the outside world. Since his country 
attained independence, the French West African colonists have 
followed suit. This provided the opportunity for West Africans 
to forge new links between the former British and French col¬ 
onies and the Arab world of Mediterranean Africa. It was Ghana 
that immediately offered sympathetic friendship to Sekou Toure 
in Guinea when the French brusquely cut off all contact with 
that country. The alliance between Ghana and Guinea, subse¬ 
quently extended to Mali, has not had many practical results, nor 
has it prevented considerable hostility from developing between 
the people of these two countries. It was nevertheless an expres¬ 
sion of NkrumalFs belief in a West African federation. It formed 
the foundation of the Casablanca bloc, which included not only 
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Ghana, Guinea, and Mali, but also Morocco, the IJ.A.R., and, 
somewhat tentatively, Libya. The influence of this bloc at the 
United Nations and on the Congo situation Avas quickly felt. 

In July, 1961, the Ghana-Guinea-Mali alliance was formalized. 
The three states were now to be known as the Union of African 
States (U.A.S.), and a charter for the Union was announced in 
Accra. 

Meanwhile, the Ghana initiative has not been allowed to hold 
the field unchallenged. Nigeria has entered the African and inter¬ 
national scene as an ind(‘])(‘ndent state-later than Ghana, but as 
a much larger and potentially more powerful nation. She showed 
her initiative first in May, 1961, when another attempt was made 
to associate all inde{)end(mt African states in a common outlook. 
A conference was lield in Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. Care 
had been taken to ensure lliat sponsors of this conference were 
drav/n from all S(‘,ctions of African opinion. Despite this precau¬ 
tion, none of the C-asaldanca powers, with the exception of Libya, 
attended. Thus, the way was left open for Sir Abubakar, the 
Nigerian Federal Prinu‘ Ministc'r, to take the leading, guiding role. 
The former French colonies outside the Casablanca group had 
previously met in Brazzaville to discuss the Congo issue. Conse¬ 
quently, tlie Monrovia Conference associated the Brazzaville 
group with Nigeria, Liberia, Tunisia, Sierre Leone, and Togo 
in what appeared to be a rival pan-African group to the Casa¬ 
blanca bloc. The Monrovia Conference set up subcommittees to 
study various functional forms of common action and to inves¬ 
tigate the possibility of certain common services. The full con¬ 
ference was to meet again to examine their reports, and a further 
attempt was to be made to secure the attendance of the Casa¬ 
blanca states. It is significant that it was decided to hold the 
second meeting of this conference in Lagos, the federal capital 
of Nigeria. 

It was now clear, therefore, that West Africa had become the 
powerhouse of pan-Africanisni. The West African states them- 
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selves were feeling their way toward a common purpose and, 
even if divided for the time being, had no intention of allowing 
their divisions to be aggravated by outside influences. They were 
unified on the central purpose of developing the still vague con¬ 
ception of “an African personality,” on African solidarity, and 
on settling the matters of the continent exclusively within Africa. 
Any future developments in the Congo, in East and Central 
Africa, in Angola and Mozambique, in Algeria and South Africa 
would be substantially influenced by decisions emanating from 
West Africa. World society had to recognize that a new force 
had entered tlie international lists. 



J. British East Ajrica 


Uganda 

The Protectorate of Uganda is usually classed as one of the three 
main British East African territories, along with Kenya and 
Tanganyika. Geographically, this may be reasonable, but its 
administration has seemed to lie closer to that of the West African 
colonies than to the East. This assessment of Uganda’s position 
stems largely from the fact that, as in West Africa, European 
settlement plays no significant j)art in the territory. The latest 
estimates show that the African population is about 6 million 
and that there arc only 11,000 Europeans, many of whom are 
in government service. There are also about 73,000 Asians living 
in the country. 

This absence of any large white-settler element in the commu¬ 
nity relieves Uganda from the political pressures and divisions of 
its neighbor Kenya. It has been deliberately said by the British 
Government that the future of Uganda is as a primarily African 
state, and though this phrase is by no means defined in detail, 
it is obvious that constitutional development will follow more 
closely that of the Gold Coast and Nigeria than the example of 
Kenya. Already, Africans have a powerful influence in the legis¬ 
lative council of the country and experience little European 
polilical competition. 

The interest of the British people in Uganda was deeply stirred 
by the exile of Kabaka Mutcsa il at the end of 1953, and it was 
the present Kabaka’s ancestor Mutesa I whom European explorers 
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first contacted. Speke and Grant were the first white men to reach 
the capital of Kahaka Mutesa, rulor of the Kingdom of Buganda. 
It was in 1862 tliat tla^y achieved this feat and, to their surprise, 
discovered a closely knit, well-organized social system and a 
people proud of their history and ancestry, considering them¬ 
selves to be the aristocrats of East Africa. It W'as not until fifteen 
years later, after Stanley had visited Uganda, that the Cliristian 
Church realized its o])portunily and sent out Protestant mission¬ 
aries from England and Catholics from France to begin the 
conversion of Miitesa’s people to Christianity. The Kabaka wel¬ 
comed the missionaries, but after his dealli in 1881, his son, 
Mwanga, reversed his father's attitude, persecuting and mas¬ 
sacring supporters of the Church. 

By 1888, the traders had been attracted to the market that this 
well-organized kingdom could provide, and the Imperial East 
African Company received its Royal Charter. Fugard, the famous 
British administrator, found an early opportunity to begin his 
important work in Africa when he was sent to Uganda by this 
company and concluded a treaty wdth Mwanga. By tliis time, 
however, widespread political tension had developed throughout 
the Kingdom of Buganda. The Kabaka had once had to fh'e from 
his own people, and it was only by military means tliat the com¬ 
pany established its control over the kingdom. Even after its 
military victory, the company found the cost of controlling 
Buganda so heavy that it decided to evacuate Uganda cornjiletcly, 
and the British Government stepped in somewhat reluctantly to 
take over its responsibilities in 1893. The Protectorate w^as estab¬ 
lished in the following year and, in 1896, extended to almost the 
whole region of present-day Uganda. 

Further troubles were experienced in 1897 when Mwanga 
raised a revolt against the authority of Britain, and later in that 
year a mutiny of Sudanese troops broke out. Finally, Dandi 
Chwa, Mwanga’s infant son, was proclaimed Kabaka of Buganda, 
and in 1900 the Uganda Agreement settled the basis of the 
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administration that has lasted ever since. This infant Kabaka was 
later knighted, ruled until his death at the end of 1939, and was 
then succeeded by his son, the present Kabaka Mutesa II. 

It was chiefly to Buganda that British eyes were turned at the 
end of the nineteenth century when the British interest in East 
Africa first developed. The railway from Mombasa, out of which 
modern Kenya has developed, was begun as a link between the 
coast and the Kingdom of Buganda. There were obvious advan¬ 
tages in trading with a settled and established kingdom with a 
sufficient degree of organization to guarantee some protection and 
to offer an established mark(‘t. Moreover, it was found that 
important crops such as coffee, sugar cane, tea, tobacco, and sisal 
could be cultivated in this area, and it was hoped that minerals 
would be discovered, as they had been in other parts of the con¬ 
tinent. The introduction of cotton growing was also found to reap 
considerable bentdits, supplying the factories of Lancashire 
and laying deep foundations for economic progress in the 
Protectorate. 

Most of the social services, particularly the educational system, 
were introduced by the Christian missions. Because of their attack 
upon the ancient slave trade across East Africa into Uganda, the 
Christian churches secured a warm response from the peoples 
of the Protectorate, and both the Protestant and the Catholic 
churches found many adherents there in spite of their hostility 
to each other. 

The Protectorate is divided into four main provinces: Buganda 
and the Eastern, Western, and Northern provinces. Buganda, 
how^ever, has always been on a different footing from the rest, 
for its ancient traditions—the present Kabaka claims to be the 
thirty-fifth in direct line of succession—have given its people a 
cohesion and a national consciousness unknown elsewhere. Three 
other districts—Toro, Ankole, and Bunyoro—show some simi¬ 
larities to the Buganda administration, but none of them has 
either the proud history or the status-consciousness of the 
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Baganda. Moreover, the Baganda have a population of over 4^ 
million, about 17 per cent of the total population of the Pro¬ 
tectorate and almost twice as large as that of any other of the 
thirteen main tribes. It is not surprising, therefore, that most of 
the history, the problems, and the development consequent up>on 
the British connection with Uganda is concentrated around the 
relations between the British Government and the Baganda. 

The crisis of 1953, which resulted in the exile of the Kabaka of 
Buganda, not only brought this t(^rritory to the notice of the 
British people, but at the same time illustrated another of the 
knotty problems that attend the development of self-government 
in tropical Africa. There had been riots and disturbances in 1945 
and again in 1949, but these were connected with the internal 
politics of the Buganda nation rather than with the relationship 
between Buganda and Britain. In 1953, it was the imperial con¬ 
nection that was at issue and created the problems. The exile of 
the Kabaka was the act of the Governor, approved by the British 
Government. It created such consternation in Buganda that many 
people simply took to their beds, prostrate from the shock occa¬ 
sioned by the removal of their mystically worshipped Kabaka. 
Such a catastrophe inevitably deeply affected the relations 
between the Baganda and the British. 

The problems from which the crisis arose really stem from the 
1900 agreement between Britain and Buganda. According to this 
agreement, the Kabaka was to be recognized by Britain as the 
constitutional authority in his country and, on his side, undertook 
to cooperate loyally with the British Government in the adminis¬ 
tration of Buganda. This arrangement worked reasonably well for 
fifty years because the Kabaka was an autocratic, if not an abso¬ 
lute, ruler and could direct his policy to conform with that of 
Britain. By 1953, however, the situation was swiftly changing. 
His people were now taking a greater share in the direction of 
policy, and he was rapidly being placed in the impossible position 
of owing allegiance to two masters. In this very year, for instance. 
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tht^ composition of the Great Lukiko of Buganda, the main legisla¬ 
tive assembly of that province, had been reformed to admit sixty 
elected members out of a total of eiglity-nine. This was the crux 
of the problem. 

It was bedeviled by the conflicting personalities of the Gov¬ 
ernor, Sir Andrew Cohen, on the one side, and the Kabaka, 
Frederick Mutesa II, on the other. Two relaxed, cooperative 
personalities could have faced the situation and found a solution. 
In this case, a tense, pent-up Governor, with an abundance of 
nervous energy straining his burly frame, faced an equally intense 
but slight young Kabaka, determined to preserve his pride. The 
electricity in the relation was foredoomed eventually to detonate 
an explosion. 

The basic problem from which the situation arose illustrates 
the great difficulty of grafting a democratic system on to a feudal 
society. The Kabaka was accustomed to having his people liter¬ 
ally prostrate themselves before him, yet he was their leader as 
well as their ruler. If a clash of policy occurred between his 
people and British wishes, which side was he to take? Could 
Britain recognize his changing function from that of a feudal 
despot to that of a representative of his people? 

The issue on which the clash actually occurred provides 
another illustration of the tension felt among the politically con¬ 
scious Africans toward every action of the British Government in 
colonial affairs. With considerable apprehension, Africans in East 
Africa had seen in 1953 the imposition of federation on their 
fellow Africans in Central Africa. They had seen the unanimous 
opposition of local Africans in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
brushed aside. When, therefore, the Colonial Secretary made a 
casual reference to the future possibility of East African federa¬ 
tion in July, 1953, the Africans in East Africa immediately 
bridled. Fears were felt most strongly in Uganda, which was 
developing toward an African-controlled state. They were felt 
particularly keenly in Buganda because of its historical traditions 
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as an independent and then semiautonomous kingdom. The belief 
spread that Uganda was to be placed under the control of the 
dominant white settlers of Kenya. 

The reaction was swift. It was decided that Buganda should 
demand independence and, as it had seen its northern neighbors 
in the Sudan attaining this status through the Foreign Office, that 
it should institute a claim to be transferred from Colonial Office 
to Foreign Office control. 

Buganda separatism, by dividing the wealthiest province and 
commercial center of Uganda from the rest of the Protectorate, 
w^ould have crippled the development of that territory as a whole. 
The Governor therefore resisted this demand when it was sub¬ 
mitted by both the Kabaka and the Lukiko. Under the 1900 
agreement, the Kabaka was bound to cooperate with the British 
Government, which in this instance meant with the Governor. 
This he refused to do unless the Buganda claims were accepted. 
In spite of the fact that in March of the same year he had agreed 
that Buganda would share fully in the development of the new 
Legislative Council of the Protectorate, he now refused to nomi¬ 
nate any representatives from Buganda to it. After a series of 
meetings, highly charged with tension, between himself and the 
Kabaka, the Governor eventually signed an order for the exile on 
November 30. 

This incident opens one more window to the complex relations 
between Britain on the one side and democratically developing 
colonial peoples on the other. The events that followed equally 
illustrate the flexibility still possible in British colonial policy. 
All the incidents leading up to the exile of the Kabaka were 
indicative of misunderstanding and divergent outlooks between 
the two sides. During the following twelve months, means were 
found to breach this misunderstanding and bridge the differences. 

In the spring of 1954, the British Government asked Sir Keith 
Hancock, Director of the Institute of Commonwealth Relations at 
the University of London, to go out to Uganda to try and find 
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a solution to the constitutional deadlock. The Great Lukiko of 
Buganda elected a committee to work with him in this effort. In 
November, 1954, just short of twelve months after the Kabaka’s 
exile, Sir Keith and his committee, in association with the Gov¬ 
ernor, published tlieir proposals. Once again, tlu' reactions to 
these proposals illustrated the difficulties of relationship between 
Britain and colonial })eoples. The proposals themselves provided 
for a radical increase in the democratization of both the Uganda 
Protectorate and Buganda itself. The Kabaka’s position was to be 
regularized in Buganda by providing for him to become a con¬ 
stitutional monarch, with elected ministers and assembly. The 
Lukiko was to be em])owered to decide who it wanted as Kabaka, 
even if it should be the present one, and he was to be installed 
within nine months of the new constitution coming into operation. 
The Legislative Council of the Protectorate, then consisting of the 
Governor and fourteen African, stwtm European, and seven Asian 
representative members, togetluT with twenty-eight government 
members, was to be expanded so as to increase the African rep- 
r(‘S(‘ntation to eighteen members, together with only six Euro¬ 
peans and six Asians. A ministerial system was to be introduced 
with some ministers in charge of government departments. In 
short, Buganda was to develop toward a representative state with 
a constitutional monarch, and the Protectorate was to take several 
steps forward toward becoming a self-governing state under the 
majority control of Africans. After some considerable argument, 
it was decided to hold national elections in 1958. 

One would have expected that this advance would have been 
warmly welcomed by Africans throughout Uganda. This did not 
occur. First there were suspicions in Buganda that the status and 
dignity of the Kabaka were being undermined, and the hope that 
he would immediately return was shattered. Even when it had 
overcome these fears, the Lukiko—under the influence of Dr. 
Kalibala, a Baganda who had lived in America for the past 
twenty-five years and who was a member himself of the Hancock 
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committee —decided to set up still another committee to examine 
the Hancock proposals. This not only undermined the work of Sir 
Keith and the Lukiko’s own former committee, but inevitably di¬ 
rectly postponed the Kabaka’s return. The opportunity to develop 
toward democratic control would probably have been welcomed 
more if there had been anything approaching a recognized party 
system in Uganda. Not only was there no such system, but no 
single party was org^uiized on modern political lines. Probably 
the organization with the widest support at the time was the 
Uganda National Congre^ss, the only one with any claim to nation¬ 
wide membership. The Congress, however, had a history of poor 
and personalized leadership that did nothing to enhance its status 
in the political scene. Later, the Congress itself split, partly over 
the immediate issue of demanding that Governor Cohen remain 
for a second term of office. It may be that this division in Con¬ 
gress ranks represented the beginning of a polarization of African 
politics according to conflicting policies. It is equally possible 
that it reflected nothing more than a clash of personalities. In the 
Kabaka case, the Congress tried to make capital for itself by 
cashing in on the Buganda concern at the deportation. It thus 
flirted with traditional tribalism and made little attempt to offer 
a constructive modem approach to the political problems of 
Uganda. 

It is significant that after the return of the Kabaka the division 
between traditionalism and modern politics became progressively 
sharp. The traditionalists openly victimized members of the politi¬ 
cal parties, even excluding some of them from the Lukiko. They 
succeeded in persuading the Protectorate Government against 
holding direct elections to the Legislative Council from Buganda 
in 1958. They tried to get the Kabaka accepted as King of 
Uganda with a federal state in wliich Buganda would be domi¬ 
nant. These tactics drove members of the political parties together 
so that for the first time they came out in the open against the 
traditional authorities and publicly declared their intention of 
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fighting them. The outcome of this struggle will be important not 
only to Uganda but to the whole of the African world in East 
Africa. 

There are one or two other small groups in addition to the 
Congress, none of which has secured any mass support. Mr. 
Mulira’s Progressive Party said some sensible things and on 
occasion showed courage, particularly when it challenged some 
of the leading members in the Lukiko in 1956 on the question of 
land allocation. But it Wcis largely confined to the intelligentsia 
and made no mass impact. 

The elections of 1958 demonstrated the keen interest of large 
sections of the African population in the process of representa¬ 
tion. Although Buganda refused to participate in them, in the 
other areas over 80 per cent of those qualified registered for the 
franchise, and of this electorate over 80 per cent actually voted. 
This was a remarkable demonstration of African interest in the 
electoral system and gives the direct lie to those who claim that 
Africans are uninterested in politics and not yet ready for the 
franchise. 

Members of the Congress were most successful in these elec¬ 
tions, although the Democratic Party, largely based on Roman 
Catholicism, made a strong fight. After the elections, various 
political maneuvers took place with the object of uniting parties 
and forming stronger political organizations. Other forces began 
to deepen divisions within the existing parties. This may continue 
for some time, for the political situation in Uganda has not yet 
hardened into anything like a two-party system, or indeed into 
opposing policies. The real political battle is between the 
more modern political thinkers and the traditionalists, strongly 
entrenched particularly in Buganda around the Kabaka and his 
court. Some from outside Buganda have even begun to think 
that the intransigence of the Baganda can only be countered by 
accepting a federal system. It is likely that for some years the 
political situation will remain fluid, with the conflict between 
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traditionalists and politicians becoming ever sharper and with 
Biiganda trying every move to break away from a centralized, 
democratic Uganda state. 

This hesilance to accept the responsibilities of democratic 
progress is furtln'r emphasized by less clearly defined fears con¬ 
cerning the economic progress of the country. Uganda has 
depended largely u])on its cotton and coffee exports. Africans 
have been encouraged, particularly through the formation of 
cooperative farms, to increase their output of both these com¬ 
modities. Consequently, there has been rapid development in this 
field, the value of cotton exports increasing from £8,427,918 in 
1938 to £29,942,761 in 1952, while the value of coffee exports 
showed an even stecqier rise from £327,636 to £12,345,092 
during the same period. 

It has been felt, not least by ex-Governor Cohen, that the eco¬ 
nomic development of the country requires the introduction of 
industry to lessen the dependence upon these two crops, which 
rely so much upon the movement of the world market. Jn 1954, 
for instance. Queen Elizabeth, toward the end of her Common¬ 
wealth tour, opened the Owen Falls Dam, one of the greatest 
hydroelectric schemes in the African continent to provide a 
foundation for industrial expansion. Meanwhile, copper mining 
has been established at Jinja. This opens the prospect to the 
Uganda people of widespread industrial development that could 
increase the income of the nation and provide funds for more 
roads, education, housing schemes, and social services. 

Again, it might be expected that this development would be 
welcomed by Africans. Once more, however, African fears some¬ 
times outweighed their hopes. They feared that the coming of 
industry would bring increased white migration, which might 
lead to white settlers taking their land. They feared that indus¬ 
trialization might produce a second Copperbelt, with all its in¬ 
dustrial and racial tensions. Perhaps, above all, they feared the 
disappearance of their traditional tribal life and customs. 
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In spite of continued opposition from Buganda, the British 
Government continued with its efforts to develop a democratic, 
self-governing nation. In 1959, the Wild Commission studied the 
whole constitutional situation and proposed certain further 
advances. Although not accepting all the details of this report— 
rejecting in particular tlie proposal for adult suffrage—the Brit¬ 
ish Government made new constitutional proposals based on it. 
The electorate was to be greatly increased and the new Legislative 
Council composed almost entirely of elected members. The new 
executive, although remaining advisory to the Governor as its 
chairman, would have a majority of elected ministers and powers 
approaching the status of self-government. It was clear that if 
this ex})eriinent succeeded, full internal self-government would be 
the next stage and independence the one after that. 

The traditionalist Baganda, however, still looked askance at 
this democratic jirogress, which they felt threatened the security 
of their privileged autocracy. A democratically elected central 
government in the Protectorate would claim powers in Buganda 
that were bound to reduce the status of the Kabaka, his court, 
and the Lukiko. Thus the Baganda would begin to look to the 
central government, would become members of national political 
parties, and would lose their traditional allegiance to the insti¬ 
tutions of the Buganda Kingdom. 

So the Lukiko decreed that people were not to register on the 
new electoral roll. It passed a resolution declaring that Buganda 
would become an independent state at the end of 1960. The year 
came to an (md and passed into 1961 with no decisive action 
taken on this resolution. There were many debates and argu¬ 
ments within the Lukiko while negotiations were being held with 
the British authorities. The latter made it clear that any action 
designed to declare independence would be a breach of agree¬ 
ment with the Kabaka. 

When the elections were held in 1961, only about 5 per cent 
of the eligible Baganda had registered. As a result, the mainly 
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Roman Catholic Democratic Party won the elections. In Buganda, 
on this tiny poll, it gained all but one of the seats. Its main 
opponent, the Congress, formed and re-formed out of frequent 
schisms, polled many more voles throughout the Protectorate, but 
gained fewer seats. The new constitution was put into operation, 
the Democratic Party leaders formed the new government, and 
the Congress became the official opposition. 

Meanwhile, a commission under Lord Munster had been study¬ 
ing the whole constitutional structure of Uganda in preparation 
for a conference on the subject to be held in the autumn of 1961. 
The main issue to be determined was the relationship of the four 
provincial kingdoms—Buganda, Bunyoro, Ankole, and Toro— 
and of those areas outside the kingdoms with a central govern¬ 
ment. Was Uganda to become a unitary state, a federal state, a 
confederal state, or was it to discover some entirely new consti¬ 
tutional structure? Lord Munster’s report, published in June, 
1961, proposed a mixed solution: Buganda should have a federal 
relationship with the central government, but its own Lukiko 
should be directly elected. The other three kingdoms should have 
a semifederal relationship. 

At the time that Lord Munster presented his report, the prin¬ 
cipal leaders from all East African countries were in London 
discussing the future of the East Africa High Commission and 
its possible future development into a federation. It became 
obvious in these discussions that the chief immediate hope of 
federation rested on speeding up constitutional progress in 
Uganda and Kenya, so that elected representatives of each could 
speak for their nations in discussing the proposal with the Prime 
Minister of Tanganyika. So it emerged from this London con¬ 
ference that Uganda would soon have a Chief Minister and before 
long full internal self-government. 

Indeed, there is now little doubt that Uganda could have kept 
pace constitutionally with Tanganyika had it not been for the 
obstruction of the Baganda. These aristocratic, conservative 
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people have played the same role in Uganda that has been taken 
in other territories by the European settlers. They fear the dis¬ 
appearance of their privilege from the growth of democracy, 
whether it be within Uganda itself or in the wider East African 
federation. Their opposition to progress has already had three 
unfortunate results. It has withheld some of the most independ¬ 
ent and best-trained young men from contributing to the new 
Uganda state. It has at times degenerated into a destructive racial¬ 
ism, discriminating particularly against the Asians. It has pre¬ 
vented this wealthy province from contributing its potential 
strength to the general advance of East Africa. 

Many of the other East African leaders have become impa¬ 
tient with Baganda obstruction. There can be little doubt that a 
severe social and political struggle lies ahead between the 
national forces of democracy and the traditionalist separatism 
of Buganda. The cliaracter of this struggle will be different from 
any other in East Africa. It may approximate most closely that 
of the Ashanti traditionalists in Ghana. As British colonial rule 
is progressively removed, the struggle in Uganda will be seen 
plainly as one between African nationalism and African feudal¬ 
ism. This may be healthy for the character of politics in Uganda, 
provided it remains on the level of argument and docs not 
descend to a trial of violence. On the other hand, if bitterness 
goes too deep, it could divide Uganda, reverse its progress, and 
obstruct its contribution to East African society. It could even 
degenerate into the kind of anti-Asian hysteria that disgraced the 
country in 1955 and again four years later. This might well 
gravely reduce the important contribution that the Asian commu¬ 
nity is making to the economic life of the nation. 

These doubts and fears were brought more closely to the sur¬ 
face in October, 1961. At a constitutional conference held in 
London, a timetable for Uganda’s constitutional advance was 
agreed upon. Internal self-government was to be introduced in 
March, 1962, to be followed in the next month by national elec* 
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tions. Independence was to be achieved in October of the same 
year. 

The agreement was made possible by two factors. First, Bu- 
ganda was to be granted a federal relationship with the new state, 
leaving many local problems within the jurisdiction of its Lukiko. 
Secondly, the Lukiko itself was to become mainly elective and 
was then to determine whether its representatives to the central 
assembly were to be elected directly or indirectly. 

The agreement therefore postponed the most important de¬ 
cision and left it to the future. This alarmed Renedicto Kiwanuka, 
leader of the Democratic Party and Chief Minister, who was 
expected to become Uganda's first Prime Minister. But his rival, 
Milton Obote, of the Congress, was prepared to accept it and ob¬ 
viously expected to win the new elections and replace Kiwanuka 
before independence. That agreement was reached at all was a 
remarkable achievement in the light of Uganda’s history; whether 
it succeeds depends on whether the new hopes of statehood will 
outweigh the legacy of fears and suspicions. 

Everyone will hope that these fears are proved groundless. 
Uganda, with its comparatively high educational level, with its 
commercial enterprise and its economic strength, can play a big 
part in creating a healthy East African society. Whether it does 
or not rests scjuarely on the shoulders of the African community. 
It is a paradoxical fact that while imperialist Britain was trying 
to lead Uganda to democracy, self-government, and independ¬ 
ence, one of the most important sections of the African com¬ 
munity was trying to hold its own nation back from these 
achievements. 

Kenya 

The past ten years in the history of Kenya give an appearance 
of utter confusion to those who simply read the newspapers. 
They have heard of the horrors of Mau Mau, of constitutional 
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crises, of the recurring name Jomo Kenyatta, of White High¬ 
lands and wliite settlers, and of Africans abusing each other as 
well as the whites. Before 1952, very little was known of Kenya 
at all. It is indeed ironic—perhaps tragically so—that a civil war 
was needed to break through the cloak of ignorance that kept this 
colony hidden from the public gaze. 

In spite of this confusion, Kenya is a most important country 
in Africa, and its problems, together with the historical lessons 
they have taught us, need to be known and understood. The 
country has not yet solved all its problems. Nevertheless, they are 
much further along the way to solution than anyone had any 
right to expect during the years of civil war. It may well be, 
therefore, tliat the history of Kenya wdll show^ how it is possible 
to solve the multiracial problem in a country with sizable minori¬ 
ties and with deeply ingrained prejudices. 

All the major ])roblems of Kenya arise from the fact that it is, 
par excellence^ the multiracial or plural society. Among its inhabi¬ 
tants are to be found Africans, Asians, Europeans, and Arabs, 
and each community plays a distinctive part in the life of the 
nation. It is easy to say—and most British people would super¬ 
ficially say—that the people who live in a country should accept 
a primary loyalty to it. What is much more difiieult is for the 
Europeans, who have brought their technical, medical, and edu¬ 
cational knowledge from a modern, sophisticated continent, to 
accept a minority ])osition. Should the vastly superior numbers 
of a largely primitive people entitle them to control enterprises 
that have resulted from European initiative? It is equally difficult 
for the Africans, backward in knowledge and skills though most 
of them may be, to accept the political, economic, and social 
domination of an alien minority whom they believe to be pri¬ 
marily inspired by the desire to seize their hereditary lands; or 
for the Asians and Arabs to accept with complacency the hostility 
of both Europeans and Africans, which may lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the great commercial businesses they have created. In 
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short, the main difficulty in Kenya is that each race is separate 
and apart and thinks first of itself as African, European, Asian, or 
Arab, and hardly at all of being Kenyan. 

It is, of course, a gross oversimplification to regard any of 
these communities as homogeneous. The 6,300,000 Africans are 
divided among ten major tribes. The Kikuyu are the largest, 
consisting of nearly one-fifth of the total African population, but 
a very large number of Africans, over 16 per cent of the total, 
is unclassified in any tribal category. As in most other African 
territories, there has also developed among the Africans consid¬ 
erable tension between those who still live the old African life in 
tribal society and those who have become detribalized, either in 
the towns or as squatters on Europeans’ farms. One should 
remember that minority among these also, tiny but consisting of 
very important people, which has adopted European life and 
has become highly educated in the Western tradition. There are 
Africans, indeed, who are better educated and more highly skilled 
than the average European in the colony. 

Among the Asians, too, there are considerable divisions. There 
is, first of all, that separation which is developing among the 
Asian communities all over Africa between the Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem, with loyalties generally directed toward India and Pakistan 
respectively. This division has become particularly noticeable 
since India and Pakistan became autonomous in 1947. Then 
again, the Moslems are divided betw’^een those who follow the 
more orthodox Mohammedan customs and those who are fol¬ 
lowers of Westernized trends under the Aga Khan. There is also 
a distinctive Asian community from Goa, the Portuguese colony 
in India. 

The European and Arab communities are perhaps more 
homogeneous, although there have inevitably developed among 
the Europeans some considerable differences between the rural 
farming community and later immigrants into town life. One 
might also notice a very important distinction between the white- 
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settler community and the European administrators, who have 
never had the same ideas for the future of tlie country. 

To blend all the ‘se complex communities into a nation would, 
under any circumstances, present a major proble^m. To do so in 
a country with the hot winds of racial tensions blowing from 
all parts of the continent presents a task that many consider 
insuperable. 

In every African colony, there is a multitude of discontent¬ 
ment, feelings of resentment and frustration—sometimes vague, 
often now becoming vocal—and a confused stirring of hopes, 
suspicions, and fears. In Kenya, this welter of emotions became 
active in the Man Mau movement, and in 1952 resulted in open 
civil conflict. During the first two and a half years of the emer¬ 
gency, 7,811 members of the Mau Mau and 510 of the security 
forces lost their lives. During the same? period, 1,365 civilians 
were murdered. In a total Kenyan population of less than 6 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants, these figures represented a wide scale of conflict. 
When it is recalled that the warfare itself was largely confined to 
Kikuyu land, with a population of only just over a million, the 
full extent of the terror becomes even more apparent. 

Yet it should be recognized that the rival camps were not 
simply composed of Africans on the one side and Europeans on 
the other. Although all the adherents of Mau Mau were African, 
it was from the African community also that most of the anti- 
Mau Mau forces were drawn. Of the 510 security forces who lost 
their lives, 470 were Africans, while of the 1,365 civilian fatal 
casualties, 1,316 were Africans, 30 Europeans, and 19 Asians. 
The battle was therefore more clearly seen as one between the 
Mau Mau movement and the united forces of Europeans, Asians, 
and Africans than between white and black. In this battle, among 
the anti-Mau Mau adherents it was the Africans who suffered 
the most severe losses from Mau Mau attacks. 

Yet, while this aspect should be recognized, in order to under¬ 
stand the development of Mau Mau and its significance in the 
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total Kenyan situation, one should begin by examining the 
specifically African grievances that played a major pari in the 
growth of this organization. 

The development of the Mau Mau movement can really be 
divided into two phases. There was first the rational political 
stage, in which African leaders were formulating and expressing 
the general African demand for reform. The second stage was 
that dominated by witchcraft and superstition, which is largely 
unintelligible to modern Europeans. 

Africans in Kenya over the past thirty years have been demand¬ 
ing more land, better wages, the abolition of the color bar in all 
its aspects, and equal status for all citizens. This is a general 
African demand, not confined either to the Mau Mau movement 
or to the Kikuyu tribe. It w^as, indeed, clearly analyzed as long 
ago as 1925 by Norman Leys in his book Kenya, when he fore¬ 
cast that unless policies w^ere changed a violent reaction was 
inevitable. These demands corres[)ond in part to the normal 
claims of the underprivileged in any nation as it develops political 
consciousness, but they are also more than this. They represent 
one side of the racial argument that is conducted everywhere in 
Africa where white settlement has been established. 

In Kenya, as in other white-settled areas of the African con¬ 
tinent, the Europeans claim that when they discovered the coun¬ 
try the Africans were primitive and barbarous and w^aged 
internecine warfare among themselves. They accuse the Africans 
of destroying the properties of the soil by bad agricultural 
methods, of being incapable of the efforts required to raise them¬ 
selves out of their backw^ardness. of being inefficient workmen, 
of being untrustworthy, of exploiting their women, and of being 
unable to control any kind of modern society without European 
direction. For their part, the Africans assert that the Europeans 
have stolen their land, have exploited African labor on the land 
and in industry to build the foundations of a luxurious white 
society—that they believe in and practice the racial theories of 
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a herrenvolk and at the same time teach the Christian religion, 
without either believing in or practicing its principles. 

Between these two racial extremes are placed the unfortunate 
Asians, who are disliked and suspected by both European and 
African. The European considers that the Asian is an imperialist 
agent of India, capturing the main commercial advantages of the 
territory and importing an alien culture; the African suspects that 
he is exploited by the Asian trader and deeply resents the supe¬ 
rior status that the Asian community was granted in the economic 
and political life of the colony. 

Where, then, is the truth to be found amid such conflicting 
emotions? Perhaps we should first look at the early coloniza¬ 
tion of Kenya by Europeans. It began almost accidentally, for, 
although the British East African Association, a commercial com¬ 
pany, obtained the original concession over most of what is 
Kenya today from the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1887, it was not 
until much later that any significant development took place in 
the territory. This arose, not out of interest in Kenya itself, but 
over the project to build a railway from Mombasa to Uganda, 
where, in Buganda particularly, there was a well-knit society 
attractive to the traders. The construction of this line was begun 
in 1895 and by 1899 had reached the last stretch of open country 
before the climb over the Kikuyu Escarpment had to be at¬ 
tempted. It was here that the railway headquarters’ workshops 
were established, and it is here that the town of Nairobi has de¬ 
veloped. 

Meanwhile, in 1897, Lord Delamere had imagined the possi¬ 
bilities of white settlement in the highlands of Kenya, and his 
example of extensive farming attracted numbers of new settlers 
from 1905 onward. At the same time, the first Indians came into 
the country, principally in order to provide the labor for the 
building of the railway. 

Now the central argument between European and African is 
concentrated upon the European possession of land. The Euro- 
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pean says that tlie land was unoccupied when he took it; the 
African believes that it was actually tribal land. Xlie trittli st^enis 
to be that this land was mainly unoccuiiied at this time because 
of the effects of rinderpest on the cattle and sintillpox ujion the 
human beings. But there can be little doubt that most of the land 
occupied by the Europeans was, in fact, considered to belong to 
the tribes. 

Then again, where bargains were made, the European and 
African conceptions of the character of such transactions are 
quite contrary. The European believes tliat he bought the land. 
The African cannot conceive of tribal land being bought, and 
instead considers that the European paid for the temporary use 
of the land, which nevertheless remained as the possession of the 
tribe. 

Tlie fact is that all these misunderstandings have been exacer¬ 
bated because the Kikuyu areas in particular have become grossly 
overcrowded, while the Kikuyu have been prevented from spread¬ 
ing to the White Highlands. Much of the friction over the land 
issue centers on these White Highlands, which consist of about 
16,000 square miles. The boundaries of the Highlands with those 
of the African reserves are defined by an ordinance and an order 
in council. Any change in the Highlands’ boundaries requires 
the permission of the Highlands Board. The land within this area 
is let out to the Europeans on leases up to 999 years. According 
to the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1938, each of these leases 
“implied a covenant that he shall not without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Council appoint or allow a non-European to be 
manager, or otherwise to occupy or to be in control of the land 
leased.” This white monopoly has now been modified, but the 
land issue remains a primary factor. 

It is easy to see from these circumstances why Africans who 
find themselves short of land or living on poor land believe that 
their whole land hunger stems from this European monopoly. 
While it is obvious that, even if these 16,000 square miles of the 
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White Highlands were handed over to the Africans, their land 
problem would not be solved, it is equally clear that there is no 
moral justification for the preservation of such a monopoly. 
Indeed, at least a part of the Highlands is definitely underfarmed 
and comparatively wasted. The European, of course, argues that 
it is not only his land that is protected on a racial basis, but also 
that of the Africans, in their reserves. Here he points out that 
if the white monopoly is to go there can be no reason for pre¬ 
serving the present system in which Europeans are prevented 
from buying land in African reserves. 

This argument is quite spurious. The one legitimate reason for 
reserving any land for the occupation by a particular race is 
obviously that this race at the moment is too weak to protect 
itself and needs government protection if it is not to lose its land 
to a stronger community. The simple fact is that this applie^s to 
the Africans at present, but has never applied to the Europeans. 
There is thus a case to be made out for temporarily reserving 
certain land for African use, but none for protecting that of the 
Europeans. 

Moreover, it should also be noted that land has far more than 
an economic value to the African. Land has a deeply spiritual 
significance to the African tribe. The whole of his social and 
cultural outlook, all his tribal customs and practices are derived 
from the African’s land. It is the primeval right of his whole 
existence, and when deprived of it he becomes rudderless and lost. 
This fact, of course, raises tremendous difficulties as African 
society becomes urbanized and economic progress demands some 
method by which the universal attachment of the African to the 
land can be modified. Nevertheless, at present, without an under¬ 
standing of these deeply rooted bonds, the African attitude to the 
present land division in Kenya is meaningless. 

We should look at the significant effect upon African social and 
economic life of the coming of the European. The processes are 
seen most clearly in Kenya and in the Union of South Africa, but 
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they affect most parts of the African continent to some degree, 
and will certainly have an effect in the future upon many other 
African countries. 

Before the coming of the European to the continent most 
African tribes were nomadic; they grazed their cattle and grew 
their crops in one area for several seasons until they found its 
yield rapidly diminishing. Then they moved on elsewhere and 
repeated the process. This was possible in a large continent with 
a very small population. The European, however, stopped the 
whole process. He raised frontiers, took land for himself, and 
stipulated boundaries beyond which the tribes should not move. 
At the same time, the European brought his medicine and his 
veterinary science. He also brought law and gradually prohibited 
intertribal warfare. Disease and death took a lower toll; the popu¬ 
lation of the tribes increased in both human beings and cattle. 

The consequence was tliat more people and more cattle had to 
live or a restricted area of land. But medicine and law were 
offered and accepted earlier than the processes of modern agri¬ 
cultural techniques. Most of the Africans continued to use their 
land and to herd their cattle in the traditional way. The inevitable 
consequence was endemic overpopulation of both people and 
animals and widespread soil erosion. The cattle were even driven 
up on to the hillsides in search of new pastures, thus greatly 
increasing the pace of erosion. 

Meanwhile, an increasing number of the able-bodied African 
men were driven by economic pressures to seek wages in the 
towns. Most of them were only either able or willing to become 
townsmen temporarily as migrant laborers. The lack of their 
labor increased agricultural depression, while the fact that their 
families were still dependent on the land increased the whole 
pressure upon the tribe. As they only stayed for short periods in 
industry, they did not become efficient industrial workers either, 
and usually they had to continue to rely upon the tribe for sup¬ 
port in sickness, accidents, and old age. 
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The social and economic consequences of these processes form 
the most important roots of African diseonlent and unrest. Tliey 
have been studied hy a Royal Commission on Population and 
Land in East Africa. The recommendations of the Commission 
are controversial, l)eing based mainly on an assumption of the 
value of economic com|>etition. Its exposure of the problems that 
have arisen in this area, however, is very worth while studying. 

Although it is the land issue that forms the heart of the 
European-African ndationship in Kenya, it is, in fact, only one of 
many issues that today are agitating the racial scene. The land 
issue is itsedf really only a symptom of the basic long-term con¬ 
undrum that has to he laced. 

The European considers that he has brought to Kenya all that 
is modern and progressive in that colony. He points to the devel¬ 
opment of agriculture, the growth of industry, the spread of 
education and modern health provisions, the introduction of 
railways, roads, air service, and sea transport. His claim to have 
brought these modern amenities to Kenya is legitimate. 

On the other hand, the African considers the European to be 
an alien. It is true, of course, that the movement of peoples in all 
parts of the world ultimately invalidates any claim to original 
possession of ihe land. Nevertheless, it is certainly true that the 
European came to Kenya after the Kenyan African tribes. The 
African also accuses the European of being a hypocrite. He 
claims that the European charges him with being backward and 
primitive, but that when he has acquired the educational stand¬ 
ard to compete with the European he is then denied that oppor¬ 
tunity because of the white man's fear of losing his privilege. 
The accusation is particularly made against European pretensions 
to Christianity. The African wdio has accepted Christian teach¬ 
ings in his own society finds, when he encounters white society, 
to him identified with Christianity, that Christian principles are 
by no means generally practiced. There is, therefore, a tendency 
among Africans to consider Christianity as nothing more than a 
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group religion of wliite people, similar to the tribal religion he 
himself knew. 

Above all, the African, and particularly the educated or par¬ 
tially educated minority within African society, asks how West¬ 
ern democratic principles are to he applied to the 67,000 
Europeans and more than 6 million Africans. He asks whether 
the Kenyan view of democracy visualizes the permanent domi¬ 
nation of this tiny minority of whites over the vast majority of 
blacks. 

It was these questions and the conflict of outlook between Euro¬ 
pean and African that underlay the whole of the Mau Mau 
trouble. The Kikuyu tribe was in many ways more advanced and 
had come closer to the European mental outlook than other 
African tribes. It therefore provided the most fertile soil in which 
these feelings of frustration and discontent could flourish. The 
Kikuyu, because of their higher stage of advance, had felt the 
frustrations of the color bar more keenly, expecting a more rapid 
fulfillment of the Western promise than had their brother tribes. 
They also had a longer history of contact with European mis¬ 
sionaries and farmers, while many of them, through a little edu¬ 
cation, seemed to have gained new powers over their more 
ignorant tribesmen. 

It was thus possible within the Kikuyu tribe, as distinct from 
other Kenyan tribes, to develop this primarily racialistic move¬ 
ment. The Kikuyu, who, in the early days of European contact, 
were described as friendly and cooperative people, became em¬ 
bittered and frustrated through the pressure on their land, their 
slight acceptance of Western ways, and their rejection by West¬ 
ernized society when they attempted to enter it. In short, they 
entered fully that transition stage from the stable, disciplined 
and static life of the tribe toward the more complex, insecure, and 
questioning life of modern society. Like the Europeans of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who underwent a similar 
process, they turned, in their frustration, doubts, and fears, to 
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witchcraft. The first object of the Mau Mau oaths was to bind the 
tribe together in a nationalist emotion in order that it might 
assert itself. The later oaths deliberately flouted all the traditions 
of the Kikuyu in order to cut off the oath-takers from any future 
acceptance within the tribal community and to bind them perma¬ 
nently, in this world and the next, to their leaders. The primary 
accusation against Jomo Kenyatta, whether he was responsible 
for the organization of Mau Mau or not, was that he, with a 
Western experience, lent himself to this nihilistic reversion to 
psychopalhie superstition. 

It is obvious that only when this background of Mau Mau is 
comprehended is it possible to discover realistic solutions to what 
was primarily a social revolt, employing military and psycho¬ 
logical weapons. 

The most remarkable feature of the emergency in Kenya from 
1952 to 1959 is the fact that, in spite of it—and, indeed, perhaps 
partly because of it—progress has develo])cd even more rapidly 
than previously toward interracial cooperation. It was not until 
1951 that the first African was appointed to the Executive Coun¬ 
cil, yet, by 1951, a ik‘vv constitution had been introduced, based 
upon the participation of all the races. In the new constitution, 
the Legislative Council remained as previously, with the Governor 
as President, a Vice President and Speaker, eight ex-officio 
members, eighteen nominated members, tw^enty-one elected mem¬ 
bers, and seven representative members. Of the twenty-one mem¬ 
bers who were elected, fourteen were Europeans, six Indians, and 
one an Arab. The seven representative members consisted of six 
Africans and one Arab, nominated by the Governor with the 
approval of each race. 

Three facts emerge from the constitution of this council. The 
first is that in Kenya representation was based on equality be¬ 
tween European and non-European, there being sixteen Euro¬ 
pean members, six Indians, eiglit Africans, and tw^o Arabs. The 
second important point is that no African elections were allowed 
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until 1957 and that, therefore, no one could speak with con¬ 
fidence as to the legitimacy of African leadership. This caused 
considerable resentment among the Africans and resulted in 
political confusion. 

Thirdly, a new form of government was introduced within this 
constitution. It was named the Council of Ministers and was 
composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, six official 
members, six unofficial members, and two nominated members. 
Of the six unofficials, three were Europeans, two Asians, and one 
African. At the time of the introduction of tlie constitution, the 
Africans pressed very strongly for equality of membiTship with 
the Asians and were prepared to see European representation in¬ 
creased to four in order to maintain the balance. However, this 
claim was rejected, and representation in these proportions was 
to be frozen until 1960 unless amended by general agreement 
before that date. In October, 1956, agreement to alter the num¬ 
bers was reached. An extra African and an additional European 
were added to the Council of Ministers, leaving the ratio of 
elected ministers as four Europeans, two Africans, and two 
Asians. As part of this bargain, an elected European minister, 
Michael Blundell, was given the portfolio of Agriculture, con¬ 
sidered in Kenya as a key post and one that the Africans wanted 
to see retained by an official member because of the conflict be¬ 
tween European settlers and Africans over the land issue. The 
Executive Council remained in being, consisting of all the mem¬ 
bers of the Council of Ministers, plus one Arab and two Africans. 

This form of multiracial government did not, of course, go far 
to satisfy the demands of the Africans. Yet it created widespread 
discontent among the European community. Along wdth the 
furor created by the offer in January, 1955, of an amnesty from 
capital punishment to Mau Mau and security-forces offenders, it 
deeply divided the European community. In place of the past 
practice of maintaining a single European political organization, 
known as the Electors’ Union, two parties came into being. The 
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United Country Party, led by Michael Blundell, supported the 
new multiracial government. The die-hard element among the 
Europeans established a Federal Independence Party, which not 
only opposed multiracial government but believed in a form of 
racial segregation (or apartheid) as the future pattern of Kenyan 
society. Another group of independent European members fol¬ 
lowed Group Captain Briggs and opposed the racial-quota system 
in the ministerial appointments. In the 1956 elections, six Blun- 
delliles and eight Briggites were elected, but they later agreed 
to act together once more. These divisions were aggravated by 
the raised tensions caused by the fears brought about by Mau 
Mau practices and by resentment against the government’s action 
in prosecuting members of the security forces who committed 
crimes against captured Mau Mau. In a civil war of this kind, 
brutality is inevitable on both sides, but it was felt by the intelli¬ 
gent that unless the strict principles of British justice could be 
seen to apply, no genuine alternative example to Mau Mau could 
be held up to the disaffected Kikuyu. 

Alter the multiracial government came into operation, bitter¬ 
ness in Kenya increased considerably. The Africans complained 
that only a fagade of democracy was offered to them and that the 
continued detention of thousands of their people was based on 
victimization. They were infuriated by the exposure of brutalities 
committed by security forces and officials on African prisoners 
and the insultingly light sentences passed on such offenders. The 
Europeans saw their domination weakening, and extremists came 
very near to preaching sedition against the government based on 
mob rule. 

Early in 1957, the first African elections were held. These 
were organized on a restricted franchise in which wealth and 
education were regarded as basic qualifications, some voters 
being given as many as three votes, while many Africans who 
were held to be incapable of proving their loyalty against the 
Mau Mau movement were denied votes altogether. 
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In the elections themselves, various issues emerged. In Nairobi, 
Tom Mboya, who had made a name for himself as a trade union¬ 
ist and had had the opportunity of experience in Europe and 
\merica, competed with Clem Argwings-Kodhek, also European 
educated and a lawyer. The election was largely fought on per¬ 
sonalities, these two candidates being rivals for leadership of the 
nationalist movement. In the Central Province, rival tribalism 
was the most important factor. This constituency included a large 
number of both Kikuyu and Meru, who would clearly have been 
better divided into at least two constituencies. Eliiid Mathu, the 
leading Kikuyu, first African member of the Executive Council, 
and for many years a member of the Legislative Council, was 
defeated by Bernard Mate, largely because a higher proportion 
of the Meru tribe registered as voters. 

Inevitably, the eight communally elected African members 
immediately made fresh political demands. The object of the 
restricted franchise was said to be an attempt to ensure that 
moderates rather than extremists were elected. This supposition 
revealed sheer blindness to the real fads. Whether there were 
restricted or universal suffrage, the result of the elections would 
almost certainly have been the same. The Africans, like the 
Europeans, were being forced by the nature of their representa¬ 
tion to organize on a racial basis, and the first political fact that 
they saw in front of their faces was that 5 million African citizens 
were being asked to accept representation by only eight members, 
whereas the European community, only 1 per cent of the African, 
was given fourteen seats. The logic of communal representation 
immediately revealed itself. The communally elected Africans 
demanded that their number be increased from eight to twenty- 
three, and to enforce their claim rejected the Lyttelton constitu¬ 
tion by refusing to accept office in the government. 

In an attempt to break this constitutional deadlock, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies, Alan Lennox-Boyd, visited Kenya 
in the second half of 1957. He first attempted to secure agree- 
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merit between the different racial groups as to the next steps in 
constitutional advance. This effort failed, however, for while the 
Africans refused to discuss constitutional reform until their de¬ 
mand for increased representation was met, the Europeans took 
the opposite view, insisting that increased African representation 
sliould only be granted if the African members were prepared to 
accept office in the government. 

Faced with intransigence on both sides, the Colonial Secretary 
made his own award, lie offered the Africans six extra seats, 
bringing their numbers in the Legislative Council up to fourteen 
and thus equal to tlie number of elected Europeans. Secondly, he 
proposed that twelve new members should be elected, using the 
l.egislative Council itself as an electoral college—these twelve 
to be equally divided l)etvveen the three races, four from each, 
llie object of this proposal was to secure for the first time the 
principle of cross-racial voting with the elected members respon- 
sible to an electoratt' com})osed of all three races. It was hoped 
tliat tliis would form the first step toward an introduction of 
common-roll elections throughout the country, and it was ex¬ 
pressly laid down that no further increase would be made to the 
communally eh^cted members of any race. Thirdly, a new body 
was to be set up called the Council of State, to be composed of 
nominated independent persons charged with the task of examin¬ 
ing all legislation and (‘iisuring that any form of discrimination 
should be reported to the Sc^cretary of State. I’he basis of this 
constitution was to remain unaltered for a period of ten years, 
and in announcing it the Secretary of State expressly said that for 
the foreseeable future the ultimate authority of government in 
Kenya must rest with the British Government. 

Reactions varied considerably. The Europeans tentatively 
accepted the plan, recognizing African political progress as in¬ 
evitable and in the main reconciling themselves to it provided 
the pace was not too fast. They also believed that the constitution 
guaranteed to them some degree of permanent political influence. 
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Somewhat surprisingly, the Africans bluntly rejected the pro- 
posals and, instead of claiming them as a victory, characterized 
them as a step toward the Central or South African pattern. In 
the elections for the six new African seats held in March, 1958, 
all the candidates returned Avere pledged to refuse office in the 
government and to oppose the constitution. Eliud Mathu was 
again defeated, this time by another Kikuyu, Dr. Julius Kiano, 
a lecturer in government at the Uoyal Ti^chnical (College. The 
African elected members maintained their demand for twenty- 
three instead of fourteen seats, wliich would give them an abso¬ 
lute majority over the elected members of the other two races. 
In addition, they demanded an official British Government state¬ 
ment that the ultimate obj(‘ctive was a comph'lely democratic 
Kenyan state with full adult sulTrage; that a constitutional com¬ 
mission should be appointed to work out a new constitution in 
consultation with all the races; that the new scheme for inter- 
racially elected members and the Council of Stale should be 
dropped; that the racial proportions in the Council of Ministers 
should be changed; and that th(' ten-year standstill be aliolished. 

The Asians tended to be critical of the new constitution, mainly 
because of African opposition, but most of their elected members 
agreed to work under it tcm[)orarily. 

In spite of the opposition of the African elected members and 
of some Asians, elections to the new crossbench witliin the Legis¬ 
lative Council were held in April, 1958>. A welter of maneuvers 
preceded them. The African elected members issued a statemcuit 
declaring that all Africans agreeing to run for these seats should 
be regarded “as traitors to the African cause” and calling on the 
African community to boycott them economically, socially, and 
politically. Nevertheless, there were a number of African candi¬ 
dates, and the stipulated four African members were elected. 
Meanwhile, the European elected members had got together with 
some of the nominated Europeans to form a caucus. The prin¬ 
cipal object of this tactic was to secure the defeat of E. A. Vasey, 
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the Minister of Finance and the leading European liberal, who 
had decided to put his political future at stake by contending for 
one of the crossbench seats. The European caucus tried to make 
a deal with both the Africans and the Asians, submitting to them 
a list of European candidates and agreeing that if the other 
races supported their list they would reciprocate by voting for 
agreed Asian and African candidates. This proposal was not 
accepted by either Asians or Africans, but, as the Africans boy^ 
cotted the election, the combined numbers of elected and 
nominated European members in the Legislative Council were 
sufTicient to secure the defeat of Vasey. In fact, he tied with the 
fourth listed European candidate, Mr. Slade, and lost after draw¬ 
ing lots with him. Many people felt that by employing such 
tactics, the Europeans had, in fact, frustrated the object of these 
elections, which was to get away from racial blocs and elect 
members who would represent national instead of racial interests. 
By employing these tactics, too, the European members went far 
to justify the accusation of the Africans that the interracial char¬ 
acter of the elections was a sham because the Europeans could 
control them through their weight of numbers. On the other hand, 
the result made it ap{)arent that if the Africans had not boycotted 
the elections but had simply voted for Vasey, his return would 
have been assured. Their confidence in him was seen when, im¬ 
mediately after his defeat, they moved a resolution in the Council 
asking that he remain Minister of Finance and calling on the 
Governor to renominate him. 

After the elections, the African elected members still refused to 
take government office and maintained their opposition to the 
constitution. African participation in the government was now 
secured by appointing ministers and assistant ministers from 
those elected to the crossbench. These crossbcnch members, from 
each race, also formed a new association to compete with the 
communal organizations. 

At the end of November, 1958, the Colonial Secretary replied 
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to the demands of the African elected members. He rejected their 
claim for a new constitutional conference, pointing out that his 
constitution had been in operation for less than a year. At the 
same time, he suggested that, provided the principles he had laid 
down—namely, no further communal representation, the main¬ 
tenance of a government in which all races participated, the 
creation of opportunities for representation in the Legislative 
Council based on the noncommunal principle, and the institution 
of a body of local people to prevent unfair discrimination detri¬ 
mental to any community—were accepted, it should be possible 
for the Africans to begin discussions with tlie Governor and other 
races to see if some agreement on constitutional development 
were possible. The Africans took this as a flat refusal to accept 
their basic demand for further discussions, as they considered 
that the proper agent with whom to discuss constitutional j)rogress 
was the British Government, as the final authority. At the end of 
1958, therefore, the African elected members were boycotting 
the Legislative Council, the Asians, all)eit halfheartedly, were 
supporting them and pledged to withdraw from the legislature 
and government at the end of the year, and the deadlock ap¬ 
peared complete. There w^as even talk among the Africans of 
“direct action”—a phrase taken from the history of Ghana in¬ 
dicating boycott and civil disobedience. It appeared inevitable 
that constitutional and political conflict would continue for a 
long time. On the one hand the Europeans had been accustomed 
to political power and a position of domination; on the other, 
the Africans, with the weight of numbers behind them, were im¬ 
patient to gain political dominance in the immediate future. 

The political battle that raged in Kenya stemed directly from 
the original decision of 1956 to allow Africans elections. Once 
it was admitted that Africans could take part in democratic pro¬ 
cedure, a political momentum was inevitably created. Even 
though they were originally allowed only eight seats in the 1957 
elections—subsequently increased to fourteen the following year 
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—and although their franchise was limited, these restrictions 
were insignificant compared with the political consequences that 
must follow from the acceptance of the principle. It was quite 
obvious that as soon as there were any number of elected Afri¬ 
cans, pressure to increase their numbers was bound to develop 
and could not be withstood. So long as Kenya was anywhere 
within the orbit of the British political system, it was unthinkable 
that a community of over 5 million people should continue for 
long to be represented by only as many members as the European 
community of 50,000. 

Thus the original acceptance of the principle of African elec¬ 
tion was bound to herald an era in which political pressure and 
resistance to it would provoke a series of constitutional crises in 
which the initiative would always be on the side of the Africans, 
with the Europeans, fighting a defensive rear-guard action to 
maintain white privilege, constantly on the retreat. Whether these 
crises would deteriorate into a complete breakdown depended 
on the extent to which the British Colonial Office was prepared 
to modify its support of European privilege, walking the delicate 
tightrope of granting some measure of the Africans’ demands 
without arousing undue antagonism among the immigrant com¬ 
munities, but satisfying the Africans that genuine progress was 
being made. 

It was in this context that the deadlock that had developed by 
the end of 1958 was broken in 1959. Although the British 
Colonial Secretary, as late as November, 1958, had refused the 
demands of the Africans for a constitutional conference, by 
April of 1959 he had been forced to change his mind and agree 
that such a conference would be held late in that year or early 
in 1960. He agreed, too, that a constitutional expert should be 
sent to Kenya to consult with all parties to the dispute and to 
advise on the next constitutional steps to be taken. 

He even went so far as to declare that he saw no reason why 
responsible self-government should not ultimately be granted to 
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Kenya, although he could not foresee a date on which any British 
Government could surrender ultimate responsibility. He added 
that conditions necessary for self-government were a sufficient 
understanding of parliamentary institutions to produce responsi¬ 
ble self-government; a sufficient measure of cooperation among 
the communities; a reasonable prospect that any government 
would be able to ensure for the people of Kenya a fair standard 
of living in an expanding economy; and a competent and experi¬ 
enced civil service. 

The first reaction of the African elected members was tliat this 
statement marked a considerable advance over previous British 
promises. They were particularly pleased with the assurance that 
Kenya was to develop as a stdf-governing nation with parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, though they still demanded some indication 
of when tiie objective of self-government was to be achieved. So 
satisfied were they with the statement that they immediately 
called off their boycott of the Legislative Council. 

Meanwhile, Michael Blundell, the leading European politician, 
had announced his decision to resign as a minister in order to 
lead a new organization called the New Kenya Group. The 
group’s principles and aims were somewhat vague, but they in¬ 
cluded recognition of the need for African advancement in the 
political field and some breakdown in the barriers around the 
White Highlands. Not only were the group’s aims vague, but the 
members who originally formed it—including ministers as well 
as members of the Legislative Council—were immediately di¬ 
vided on their interpretation. The fact was that the group repre¬ 
sented European members and those Africans and Asians elected 
to the crossbench who foresaw that African pressure was becom¬ 
ing irresistible but hoped that they could modify the speed of 
its progress. The main significance of this group has been that 
it has broken up the solid white front and led to discussion within 
European circles of the various alternative methods of constitu¬ 
tional progress. Shortly afterward, all the more conservative Euro- 
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peans came together under the leadership of Group Captain 
Briggs with the firm intention of preserving white privilege to 
the end, proposing as a means the decentralization of political 
power so that the Europeans would be able to maintain their 
position in their own areas. The principal feature of the methods 
on which this group is based approximates that of South African 
apartheid, with each race developing local self-government. 

The African reaction to the formation of the New Kenya Group 
was first to establish a Constituency Elected Members Organiza¬ 
tion, which included African and Asian elected members and also 
one European. It was not long, however, before the non-European 
elected members began to divide among themselves. At the time 
of the first favorable reaction of African members to the British 
Government’s new statement, one of the most powerful African 
members, Tom Mboya, was on a lecture tour in America. When 
he returned to Kenya, he expressed much stronger doubts of the 
Colonial Secretary’s statement than had been entertained by his 
colleagues. In particular, he would not accept the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary’s words as an indication that Kenya was to be allowed to 
develop as a genuine British-type democracy with universal adult 
suffrage and a government drawn from the majority of elected 
members. Moreover, he and some of his colleagues were influ¬ 
enced by tlie remarkable progress of Tanganyika, and obviously 
feared that their neighbor was likely to achieve internal self- 
government and then independence before they could attain the 
same status themselves. 

Inevitably, with the new surge of political activity among 
Africans in Kenya, personal rivalries have developed, and there 
is keen competition for leadership. It is therefore the case now 
tluit if one leader makes extreme demands, his competitors dare 
not risk appearing any less devoted to the progress of their 
people, for fear of being outbid in appeal to the masses. It was 
certain, therefore, that once Tom Mboya took this line it would 
be followed by other African leaders like Oginga Odinga and 
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Julius Kiano. What was less expected was that some of their 
elected colleagues would decide to go their own way. But this 
actually has happened. Early in August, 1959, a new party named 
the Kenya National l^arty was formed by a number of African, 
Asian, and European eh'cted members. This parly was pledged 
to work for a democratic Kenya, with equal rights, a common 
electoral roll, multiracial education, and a thorough examination 
of the land problem. The party was not joined by the lliree main 
leaders, who issued a separate statiniient two weeks later calling 
for a common roll, single-member constituencies, a cabinet gov¬ 
ernment, a definite dale for independence, the opening up of the 
White Highlands, a ban on further immigration of European 
farmers, multiracial education, an end to the emergency, tlie 
immediate release of Jomo Kenyalta, the reorganization of the 
judiciary, an end to foreign military bases, and either the dis¬ 
solution of the Kenya Regiment or its opening to all races. 

The immediate significance of these moves was that for the first 
time an open breach occurred among the African elect(‘d mem¬ 
bers. The first group, who formed the Kenya National Party, had 
been impressed by the fears voiced by the Asian memi)ers that 
the African leaders were becoming intransigent and demanding 
advance so fast that all the immigrant communities would fear 
expulsion from the country. The Asians had maintained an un¬ 
easy common front with the Africans in their major demands 
over the last few years, but they now clearly believed that the 
leading African personalities had become too extremist for the 
welfare of the country. Nevertheless, this decisive if extreme lead 
given by Odinga, Mboya, and Kiano forced their African col¬ 
leagues into a very difficult position. If they tried to sustain a 
more moderate policy, they ran the risk of being denounced as 
traitors by their leaders, with a subsequent loss of popular sup¬ 
port. As soon as the leaders’ statement was issued, two of the 
founding members of the National Party associated themselves 
with it. Shortly afterward, these three leaders and their supporters 
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formed the Kenya Independent Movement as a competitor to the 
National Party. 

IVofessor W. J. M. Mackenzie of ManchesU r liniversity, who 
was mainly responsible for the recent constitution of Tanganyika, 
was appointed constitutioiuil adviser in August, 1959. His task 
was colossal, for it will be seen that although tlie ])osition w^as 
more fluid than it had been for years, the racial groups were 
organizing themselves increasingly for an all-out ])olitical battle. 
It was to be doubted whether any Africans could secure popular 
support while maintaining a policy ol rnoderat(‘ly paced advance, 
designed to secure tlie su}>port of progressives within the immi¬ 
grant communities. The weakness that bad previously beset Euro- 
])ean politics—and still does—the inability to withstand the 
popular pressur(‘ of tluar electorate, had now^ ext(‘nded to the 
yMricans. It was an ironical paradox that whereas until recently 
the Eiiro])(‘ans had been demanding a reduction in Colonial 
OjTree control, believing tlu‘y could eslabdisli indi‘])endeiil govern¬ 
ment in Kenya on tin* (Central African model under permanent 
white leadership, while the yXfricans were appealing to Britain 
to conliriue her authority until they were strong enougli to take 
an active part in the political held, the positions were now^ re¬ 
vised. It was the Europeans who now saw^ British control as their 
in^otection and the Africans who demanded its revluetion in order 
to create an indejiendent state ruled almost entirely by Africans. 
The fact is that in Kenya, as in other African countries, the 
(‘xistence of a trained 7\frican civil service, a large African pro¬ 
fessional class, and Africans trained in economic and coinmercial 
practice was no longer considered an essential for African inde¬ 
pendent government. Pressure for the majority community to 
rule the state and equally to get rid of not only Euro])ean direc¬ 
tion but British control was rapidly increasing month by month. 
It was irresistible, and the only practical issue that remained w^as 
how^ to order affairs during the brief transition period so that a 
state would emerge that was likely to sustain the basic principles 
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of democratic practice and guarantee the essential liberties of 
eyery one of its inliabitants. 

Such a transition period in Kenya is now almost over. It has 
shown that no system of loaded voting and ‘^'fancy francliise” is 
ever going to satisfy the Africans. The pressure for adult suffrage, 
direct elections, and majority government—in short, for the same 
democratic rights as have been established by people in the 
Western world—is irresistible. But the ensuing events of the last 
few^ years have continued to be marked by confusion. Instead 
of trying to find our way through this maze, it is better to look 
for the significant factors. Two of these can be quickly isolated, 
and both will exercise a profound influence on the development 
of a Kenyan nation. 

The first factor is that the African political community, instead 
of maintaining a solid common nationalist front as in Tangan¬ 
yika, Ghana, and Nyasaland, has split into two opposing factions. 
Two trends have caused the division—tribal rivalry and political 
tactics. Facing the prospect of political responsibility much 
earlier than was generally expected, the Africans began to form 
political parties in 1959. After a period of confused maneuvers, 
it became clear that the foremost political tribes, the Kikuyu and 
the Luo, were taking the lead. This led other tril)es to form a 
counteralliance, for both tribes and their most prominent leaders, 
Oginga Odinga and Tom Mboya, were suspected of trying to 
dominate African political life. Consequently, two organized 
African political parties came into being: the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU), mainly repre^senting the two dominant 
tribes, and the Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU), 
largely composed of an alliance of the smaller, less prominent 
tribal groups. 

Although this division of forces originally reflected chiefly 
tribal rivalries, it was hardened in political experience. Generally, 
it became true that the KANU adopted fundamentalist tactics, 
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while the KADU was prepared to compromise in the pursuit of 
constitutional progress toward Kenyan independence. This di¬ 
vision was seen most clearly on the issue of Jomo Kenyatta. 
Complete release for this father figure of African nationalism 
became the African rallying cry in 1960~61. After completing 
his prison sentence on conviction of having led the Mau Mau, 
Kenyatta had to live under restrictions at Lodwar, in the remote 
Northern Province. Both African parties demanded an uncondi¬ 
tional removal of all restrictions on him. The Governor refused, 
but moved him to Maralal, nearer Nairobi. 1 he two parties had 
to decide whether they would join the government despite the 
refusal of their demand. The KANl) refused; the KADU agreed, 
after considerable bargaining. 

The second vital factor affecting the Kenyan situation is the 
split in the European community. The division here reveals with 
startling clarity the two contrasting attitudes apparent among 
Europeans in every multiracial African dependency. There are 
those Europeans who have gone out in search of money, social 
status, and privileged comfort, and there are those who have gone 
to participate in the creation of a new nation of which they con¬ 
sider themselves a part. Thus the former inevitably react against 
any form of African advance, resist the attacks on color bars and 
other forms of privilege, and prepare to take themselves and their 
money out of the country as soon as African government appears 
on the liorizon. The latter, after agonized soul-searching, come 
to recognize that the only hope of finding security and acceptance 
in the land of their adoption is to seek friendship with the 
Africans and prove their willingness to use their skills for the 
benefit of the nation instead of as a means of commanding 
privilege. 

There have been just as confused maneuvers among the Euro¬ 
peans as between African factions. The New Kenya Group formed 
by Michael Blundell later became the New Kenya Party. It sup¬ 
ported a policy of multiracialism and soon came to accept the 
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obvious fact that African government must be quickly estab¬ 
lished. Its members hoped to help the Africans in the early years 
of self-government and perhaj)s to prove their value sufhcienlly 
to be asked to continue longer in office on their merits as men 
when racial representation ceased. Sometimes the party was too 
progressive for some of its members, but broadly speaking it 
could be said to represent the European group who wanted to be 
accepted as Kenyans. 

The New Kenya Party was always opposed by the conservative 
elements in the community, who certainly formed the majority. 
They were led first by Group Captain Briggs and later by Sir 
Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, formerly the Speaker. Among 
this group were many Europeans trying to sell tlunr farms and 
sending as much of their capital as possible out of the country. 
Land, rather than political privilege, had become the keystone. 
Frightened that African government would lead to an abrogation 
of their title deeds, these Europeans believed that the British 
Government ought to provide a large capital sum that could be 
used to buy out those farmers who were not prepared to live in 
a Kenya governed by Africans. They claimed that the British 
Government had originally invited them to go to Kenya and 
should meet the obligation of paying them for what they had 
created there. The British Government disagreed, while the 
Africans strongly objected to the idea of land-value inflation that 
might result but promised that any necessary expropriation 
would be accompanied by fair compensation. They were not pre¬ 
pared to confirm titles to land that many of them believed was 
tribal land, temporarily unoccupied when the Europeans arrived. 

So the political situation was highly intriguing. After Iain 
Macleod replaced Lennox-Boyd as British Colonial Secretary in 
1959, the barrier to democratic evolution was surmounted. The 
Lancaster House Conference early in 1960 proved the first of 
Macleod’s series of negotiated triumphs. He achieved the miracle 
of securing at least acquiescence from leading members of each 
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race, laying down a constitution that was obviously designed to 
serve as one of the transitional phases toward complete inde¬ 
pendence. Of the sixty-five rnemhers of tlie Legislative Council, 
fifty-three were elected on a common roll, the other twelve (four 
Africans, four Europeans, two Asian non-Moslems, one Asian 
Moslem, and one Arab) being electt‘d as national members by 
the elected members themselv(‘s. Of the fifty-three elected seats, 
ten were reserved for Europeans, eight for Asians, and two for 
Arabs; candidates for these seats first had to go through the 
process of primary elections in their own community, and every 
candidate had to secure a minimum of 25 per cent of the votes 
in these primaries in order to qualify. The executive, or govern¬ 
ment, consisted of twelve ministers, with an Arab having the 
right of attendance. Of the unofficial ministers, four were 
Africans, three Europeans, and one Asian; the other four were 
officials. 

In the first elections held under this new constitution, in 1961, 
it was the KANIJ, led by the comparative newcomer James 
Cichurii, that won the majority of African seats, gaining a nar¬ 
row but definite majority over the rival KADU, led by Ronald 
Ngala. In the European constituencies, a number of Michael 
BlundelTs New Kenya Party candidates just scraped through 
with the necessary 25 per cent in the primaries and, being backed 
by African votes in the common-roll elections, were duly re¬ 
turned. They clearly represented a majority of the multiracial 
electorate, but only a minority of their own community. 

It seemed for the moment, therefore, that Kenya might be set 
to follow the successful Tanganyikan example through the phases 
of representative, responsible internal self-government to com¬ 
plete independence. This would have been a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment after the turbulent history of the colony. 

But it was not to be. Kenya’s perennial handicap of looking 
to the past reasserted itself. The catalyst this time was the 
Kenyatta issue. Both African parties had campaigned for Ken- 
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yatta’s complete release. A number of prominent Europeans and 
Asians, together with leading Africans who had suffered from 
and fought against the Man Mau, declared themselves in favor of 
his release. Tlie stumbling block was the Governor, Sir Patrick 
Renison, and his chief civil servants, led by Sir Walter Coutts. 
This was somewhat surprising, for Renison had achieved a fine, 
liberal success in British Guiana when faced with a similar dif¬ 
ficult choice in deciding whether to put his trust in Cheddi Jagan, 
who had previously been imprisoned for sedition and redated 
charges. Renison’s ability to establish mutual trust with Jagan 
opened the way to a new phase of British Guiana jirogress; his 
appointment to Kenya had been welcomed by tliose who recog¬ 
nized the need for the same quality in East Africa. 

However, Renison made two mistakes. He did not establish the 
same rapport with the less sophisticated Africans or wdlh those 
Europeans who have foresight. Secondly, he took his ass(‘ssment 
of Mau Mau from llie civil servants who had been principally 
concerned with fighting it and from a one-sided analysis of its 
significance. One finds it hard to believe, for instance, tliat he 
had read, studied, or understood either the essentia] psycho¬ 
logical analysis of J. C. Carothers or the warnings sounded by 
writers on Kenya as far back as the 192()’s—the books of Norman 
IvCys, Negley Farson, and Maegreggor Ross, for instance. 

The upshot w^as that the Gov(*rnor chose the very moment that 
the elections concluded—most remarkably, without the slightest 
sign of violence—to broadcast a declaration that Jomo Kcnyatla 
would not be released immediately, although his restrictions 
would be modified. This statement was bound to produce a con¬ 
stitutional crisis. It placed African leaders in the position of 
having to choose between offering to betray their pledges or 
seeming to sabotage the constitution. If the object was to avoid 
allowing the more extreme KANU leaders to enter the govern¬ 
ment and paving the w^ay for the more moderate KADU members 
to become ministers, it betrayed an abysmal ignorance of po- 
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litical history. To give moderate leaders an opportunity of gov¬ 
erning against the wishes of the majority and at the price of 
appearing to betray the cardinal demand of nationalism is to 
bestow the most irresponsible kiss of death. It positively pro¬ 
vokes the electorate to ignore any inconsistencies or extrava¬ 
gances shown by the extremists and damns the moderates in its 
eyes. What is more—and this, too, w^ould have occurred to any 
unbiased observer in Kenya—this tactic is designed to induce 
the extremist party to close its ranks against either division of 
opinion or the temptation to cooperate with the moderates. 

Thus, when it came to the point of forming a government, the 
Africans were in a dilemma. Having pledged themselves to tlie 
release of Kenyatta, they faced the choice of either appearing to 
break their pledge or of refusing to join the government, and in 
the latter case the Governor would rule by decree, the constitu¬ 
tion would collapse, and the old bitterness would be revived. The 
Governor’s action amounted virtually to an ultimatum, and an 
ultimatum in Kenya is an incitement to violence. 

After several visits to Kenyatta, the KANU leaders refused to 
join the government, while the leaders of the KADIJ, supported 
by Michael Blundell and some (though not all) of his followers 
and some Asians, eventually took ministerial office. The price 
they obtained for taking this risk was considerable economic 
aid from Britain and the promise that a new house would be built 
for Kenyatta near his old home in Kiambu. 

The success of this new government depended very heavily on 
its ability to show quick and spectacular economic returns. They 
were beset by very heavy handicaps. The new land-resettlement 
program, while giving considerable benefits to African agri¬ 
culture, left many people landless and unemployed. The panic 
of many Europeans resulted in a severe drain on capital. The 
Kenyatta issue was still to be settled, and no one could forecast 
what role this nationalist patriarch would play when his restric¬ 
tions were removed. The KANU opposition continued to harry 
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the ministers and their government in the Council and the 
country. 

In August, 1961, the political situation entered a new phase. 
Kenyatta was again moved—this time from Maralal to Galundu, 
near his old home, which had been destroyed during tlu‘ emer¬ 
gency. His final restrictions were removed, though the Colonial 
Secretary announced that it was not planned to alter the law 
preventing anyone who had served a prison sentence of more 
than two years from being a candidate for the Legislative 
Council. This would exclude Kenyatta, and it seemed to Africans 
to be another irritating humiliation. It also seemed j)ointless, 
for it was quite obvious that once the Africans were in full con¬ 
trol, Kenyatta would be allowed to take a seat in tlie Legislative 
Council whenever he wished. 

Both African political parties claimed Kenyatta as tlieir own 
and tried to capitalize on credit for his release. While under 
restriction, however, he had dealt equally with each set of leaders, 
and he clearly saw the necessity for a single national movcmient. 
To gain early independence and to develop the country’s strength, 
the Africans could afford neither the political factionalism nor 
the tribal suspicions that had produced the division within their 
ranks. No one had emerged with anything approaching Kenyat- 
ta’s authority or the ability to speak above the political and tribal 
battle to the Africans as a national community. 

Kenyatta’s release from restrictions allowed the Africans in 
Kenya to turn from their preoccupation with his position to the 
task of developing democratic government capable of gaining 
internal self-government and then full independence. The achieve¬ 
ment of these ends and the maintenance of the economic strength 
of the country necessitated both gaining the confidence of the 
European and Asian inhabitants and exorcizing the spirit of 
violence that had inevitably lingered on among certain of their 
people out of the long history of conflict. This latter tendency 
periodically produced new outbreaks of oath-taking in organiza- 
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tions of violence like the Land Freedom Army. Only the assur¬ 
ance of unhindered political progress could remove the excuse 
for such activities. 

Meanwhile, many of the Europeans remained fearful that 
African government would lead to a confiscation of their land 
tithes. The history of the White Highlands and the intense racial 
conflict over discrimination made it much more diflicult for 
racial confidence to he built in Kenya than in neighboring 
Tanganyika. 

But the fact remained that, after years of war, tension, and 
hostility, Kenya faced a new future. It would be specious to 
expect that ])rogress would not be interrupted by ghosts from the 
past or new tensions. At the same time, the inhabitants of Kenya 
had now the j)ros})ect of not only building a new nation but of 
looking outward from their own difficulties to the hope of a 
wider association with the other East African territories. The 
challenge of an East African federation seemed more likely to 
aj)peal to Kenyalta's nationalist perspective than the localized 
problems of Kenya itself. The possibility emerged of cooperation 
between this father figure of African nationalism and the younger 
nationalist hero Julius Nyerere. These wider horizons had begun 
in 1961 to force the leaders of Kenya out of their introspection 
to measure tlicmselves against the broader challenge of building 
an East African society. 

Kenyatta's Achilles’ heel is that he is a Kikuyu. He has always 
been regarded as a virtual deity in Kikuyu eyes, but this rever¬ 
ence does not extend to all other tribal groups. After his release, 
he tried to bring the two parties together and get them to form 
a coalition government, thus opening the way to a revised con¬ 
stitution and early independence. His first efforts resulted in 
failure. He thereupon threw in his lot with KANU and immedi¬ 
ately revived the suspicions of other tribes that he was, after all, 
seeking Kikuyu dominance. For the time being, the lines were 
drawn between the Kikuyu-Luo-Wakamba coalition, united be- 
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hind KANU, and the combination of the Masai, Nandi, Balhuya, 
and Kalenjin tribes in KADU. It had been hoped that Kenyatta 
would rise above tribal groupings and provide a national hiader- 
ship that would dissipate the insecurity of tlie smaller tribes. 
Once he became President of KANU, the only way he could do 
so was to make his party truly national and divorced from its 
tribal affiliations, and to convince the minorities that they would 
be given genuine protection. This was a tall order, considering 
the tribal suspicions of Kenya and the fact that the minority 
tribes were reluctant to olTer their powerful opponents the chance 
to supplant them in the government. KADU even produced a 
federal scheme, which was immediately denounced by their op¬ 
ponents. The fact remained that if Kenya was to take its now 
open chance to reach early independence and at the same time 
avoid the danger of being torn asunder by tribal hostilities, con¬ 
fidence had to be restored among its various communities. Mean¬ 
while, all of East Africa awaited the maturity of its most power¬ 
ful member. 

Tanganyika 

Tanganyika offers living proof that nonracialism can succeed 
in a multiracial territory. Allhough the country’s population is 
composed of Africans, Europeans, Asians, and Arabs, it is now 
ruled democratically according to the majority vote, irrespective 
of the racial origins of candidates and electors. Those who have 
alleged that in these circumstances the minority communities, 
whether European or Asian, would be driven out of the country 
have been disproved. Those who feared that the minorities would 
be deprived of their living or of their civic rights have been 
similarly proved wrong. Democratic majority rule in Tanganyika 
has shown that even when the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
African, it is still possible for them to recognize the worth of an 
individual from another race, regardless of his color. Conse- 
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quenlly, in the Tanganyikan Government are to be found men 
from all racial groups, serving the common cause of building a 
new nation. 

Two factors have made this happy example of nonracialism 
possible. The first is that substantial sections of the minorities 
recognized the folly of trying to preserve not only minority rule 
but the division of the nation into separate communities. They 
realized that the safety and peaceful existence of those whose skin 
color was different from that of the vast majority lay in identi- 
fying themselves witli the growth of a new democratic nation and 
depending solely on their own ability to justify a leading place in 
it. The second factor was the constant insistence by the African 
leader Julius Nyercre and his colleagues that everyone was wel¬ 
come in Tanganyika who wanted to make a contribution to 
nation-building and was prepared to accept equal civic rights 
without privilege or discrimination. 

There are those who say that the success of this imaginative 
example has only been possible because the European com¬ 
munity has always been small. They should beware of that argu¬ 
ment, for its logical conclusion is that attempts will be made to 
halt democratic progress where there are large European com¬ 
munities. If tliat is so, racial conflict is inevitable, and out of the 
hostility engendered there will develop an African determina¬ 
tion to expel the Europeans. Although the Tanganyikan European 
community was and is comparatively small, it is significant tJiat 
its leading members chose the path of cooperation with the 
Africans. As a result, today the white families in that country feel 
no fear, the Asians suffer from no anti-Asian prejudice, the 
Africans show neither hostility nor arrogance. European leaders 
in other parts of the continent would do well to learn from this 
example. 

There are others who maintain that Julius Nyerere is a unique 
personality, among African leaders. It is certainly true tliat 
Nyerere is an extraordinary man, with a profound tolerance and 
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deeply imbued with the spirit of nonracialism. Nevertheless, he 
himself would be the first to admit that he is partly the product 
of the European and Asian attitude in Tanganyika. He offered 
the hand of friendship, and it was grasped; there have been other 
African leaders who have behaved in a similar manner only to 
be spurned. His leadership has been vital, but it has only been 
possible because of the attitude shown by the people of the 
different communities that comprise Tanganyika. Only those who 
do not wish to see the truth, those who cannot rid themselves of 
their sense of privilege, can deny the lesson that Tanganyika 
holds up before the mirror of every multiracial society in Africa. 

Tanganyika was the largest of all British dependencies, cover¬ 
ing 362,688 square miles, 20,000 of them lakeland. Like the 
other East African territories, it forms a plural society com¬ 
posed of Africans, Europeans, and Asians. In this respect, it lies 
somewhere between the Kenya and Uganda models, its non- 
African population being larger than Uganda’s but smaller than 
that of Kenya. In the 1957 census, the total population was 
8,788,466, of whom 8,665,336 were Africans, 20,598 Europeans, 
and 102,532 other non-Africans, mainly Asians. 

Tanganyika differed from most of the other British African 
territories in that, though administered by Britain, it was actually 
under the authority of the United Nations It was Karl Peters, 
the German explorer, who originally negotiated treaties with the 
chiefs and brought European companies into the country. The 
land of these chiefs was declared German after the negotiation of 
treaties, and it was Germany who acquired the important coastal 
stretch from the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1890. During World War 
I, the British and German armies and navies engaged each other 
in the territory, the Germans eventually being expelled toward 
the end of 1917. Sunken German gunboats can still be seen in the 
harbor and creek of Dar-es-Salaam. 

By the peace treaty of 1919, the Germans were forced to sur- 
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render all their colonies, and the League of Nations took au¬ 
thority over them through its Mandates Commission. Britain was 
mandated to administer Tanganyika and report upon its adminis¬ 
tration to the League of Nations. When the League collapsed 
(luring World War II and was later replaced by the LInited Na¬ 
tions, the Mandates Commission was succeeded by the Trustee¬ 
ship Council of the new body. Those powers holding mandates 
were invited to negotiate trust agreements with the new authority. 
Under this arrangement, Tanganyika was placed under the 
Trusteeshi]) Council as a trust territory in 1946, with Britain 
still responsible for its administration. 

This is a curious kind of arrangement, originally introduced 
after World War I as a compromise expedient designed to 
satisfy those who believed that imperial control of colonies should 
pass into the Iiands of the new international authority, as well as 
the imperial powers themselves, anxious to divide up the spoils 
of the German Empire. It has opened the colonial administration 
of the imperial powers to international debate and criticism, first 
under the Mandates Commission and now before the Trusteeship 
Council. Every three years, a delegation from the Trusteeship 
Council visits the trust territory and reports back on its admini¬ 
stration. Although real power still remains in the hands of the 
imperial authority, international discussion on colonial policy 
and administration can be of benefit. On the other hand, this 
opportunity is often used by states without experience in the 
responsibility of colonial administration to make destructive and 
ill-informed criticism. As a result, many of the former supporters 
of the conception of direct international colonial administration 
have now been converted to the belief that only those powers with 
the experience and the machinery can provide good government 
in these dependent territories. So far, no serious clash has oc¬ 
curred between the international authority and the mandatory or 
trusteeship power, though criticism has often been sharp. The 
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final destiny of all trust countries is yet to be decided. In the case 
of Tanganyika, though, it is self-government and independence. 

At the moment, however, a tremendous task of development in 
economic, political, and social life is presented to the Tanganyikan 
administration. The coastline, like that of the rest of East Africa, 
has an ancient history of contact with the outside world. The 
Arabs were here certainly in the eighth century, and it is almost 
certain that contact with the outside world began long before 
their arrival. Traces liave been found of both Persian and Chinese 
contact with the coastal strip. The Turks and the Portuguese 
settled for short periods in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. So far as is known, however, none of these outsiders ven¬ 
tured much beyond the coastline, which, like that farther north, 
provided in modern times suitable harbors both for East African 
Arab trading and for the organization of the slave trade. 

The interior, as well as being continually harassed by slave 
raiding during the nineteenth century, was also undoubtedly 
affected by the movements of the Bantu tribes over the past 400“ 
500 years. These disturbances of social progress, along with the 
lack of external contact, have left most of the African peoples of 
this large country in a backward and often semi-primitive state. 
The only considerable town in the whole territory is Dar-es- 
Salaam, with a population of about 100,000 and large port facil¬ 
ities. There are few railways, and most of the roads are still little 
more than tracks. 

On the other hand, although industry has not yet developed to 
any appreciable extent, considerable progress lias been made in 
recent years in the growing of important crops. The export of 
sisal and coffee has increased rapidly since World War II, and 
the two now bring in over £20 million a year in export payments. 
In this productive enterprise, the development of cooperative 
farming has been of particular importance in Tanganyika, espe¬ 
cially among the Chagga tribe around Moshi on the slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro. A remarkably successful experiment in 
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cooperation has developed here since the war, bringing very 
considerable wealth to this particular tribe. 

Each of the East African territories—Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika—has a multiracial population, but the development 
of political institutions in the three territories has been quite 
different, showing little sign of common thought. The only excep¬ 
tion is the existence of the East Africa High Commission, which 
organizes joint railway, postal, and currency services and the 
like. Because Britain is the administering power in each case, the 
final aim of policy has been the same, at least in recent years. 
Gimerally sjieaking, the British colonial objective now is the 
creation of self-governing states out of the dependencies or, in 
some cases, from a collection of dependencies joined in a federa¬ 
tion. There are certain influences in Britain that would still resist 
this objective, but gradually it has come to be accepted as a 
common political aim of the main British parties. 

The statement of this aim in the case of Tanganyika was made 
on June 25, 1952, by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
the House of Commons in these words: 

First, it is the intention to continue to administer the territory 
in accordance wilh the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement until 
the ultimate goal of self-government has been reached. Her 
Majesty's Government confidently hope that when that goal has 
been attained 1'anganyika will be within the British Common¬ 
wealth, Her Majesty’s Government attach importance, for the 
interests of the inhabitants of Tanganyika, to the maintenance 
and promotion of British traditions and the British connection 
with the territory. Secondly, Her Majesty’s Government interpret 
the Trusteeship Agreement and Article 76 of the United Nations 
Charter as imposing on the Administering Party an obligation to 
provide for the full participation of all sections of the popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of racial origin, in the progressive development 
of political institutions and in the economic and social advance¬ 
ment of the territory. Each section of the population must be 
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enable?d and encouraged to play its full part in the development 
of the territory and its institutions, in complete confidence that 
the rights and interests of all communities, both indigenous and 
immigrant, will be secured and preserved. 

This aim of developing toward self-government is held in com¬ 
mon regarding the three East African territories, and, in this 
respect, the main argument now' rests upon the pact^ of that 
advance and the degree of influence accorded to the dilTerent 
races. Yet, practice in each of the East African territories show^s 
sharp contrasts. Uganda was to become ‘"primarily an African 
state”; Kenya remained mainly under the control of Europeans, 
and its future was cl(*arly seen by no one; Tanganyika lay some¬ 
where between these* two models. 

Tins situation is reflected by the curious use of the* term 
“parity” to dt‘scril)e racial representation in each of the three 
territories. Although the word is used in common, it is inter¬ 
preted in tliree diflerent ways. In Uganda, parity has meant equal 
representation between African and non-African; in Kenya, it has 
been used to describe equal represtmtation betwtnai European 
and non-European; in Tanganyika, it reflects equal representa¬ 
tion for African. Asian, and European communities. 

These diflerences illustrate the varied methods used in the 
three East African territories for approaching the complicated 
problem of multiracial politics. In all three cases, the ])opulation 
is made up of a very large majority of 7\fricans and minorities of 
Asians and Europeans. It is generally conceded that the immi¬ 
grant communities have brought with them methods of develop¬ 
ment that would otherwise be unavailable to the African people. 
As the latter part of the above quotation from the Secretary of 
State indicates, the object of the British Government has been to 
preserve the confidence of these immigrant communities while 
increasingly allowing for greater participation by the African 
majorities. 
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In Tanganyika, this has taken the usual British colonial form 
of developing first executive and then legislative councils. The 
German administration was conducted by a Governor and an 
advisory council. This system was continued under British rule 
until 1926, when the Governor formed the first Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, consisting of both official and unoffeial memliers, the latter 
nominated by himself. It was not until after World War II that 
Afric'ans and Asians were appointed by the Legislative Council, 
which, from 1918, took the form of the parity known in Kenya: 
Of the fourteen unofficial and nominated members, seven were 
Europeans and seven non-Europeans, four being Africans and 
three Asians. In the same year, the Executive Council was revised 
to introduce the system in which individuals on the Executive 
Council assumed responsibility for government departments. 

In 1919, the Governor set up an interracial committee to con¬ 
sider the constitutional future of the country. This committee 
recommended that the Legislative Council should be enlarged, 
that the form of parity representation should be changed to one 
in which each race had equal representation, I)ut that the official 
majority should be retained. The recommeiulations were accepted 
by the British Government, and a new Legislative Council came 
into being in April, 1955. The new council consisted of sixty-one 
members, thirty-one of whom were official and thirty unofficial. 
Of the latter, Africans, Europeims, and Asians were represented 
by ten members each -one each from the eight provinces, one 
each from Dar-es-Salaam, and the tenth to represent special inter¬ 
ests. AH these members w^ere still nominated by the Governor, 
although elections on a qualified franchise were planned for 1958. 
Meanwliile, the Executive Council was also enlarged and included 
the Governor, three ex-officio members, five nominated official 
members, and six unofficial members (two from each race). 

Another interesting constitutional experiment in Tanganyika 
was the appointment of W. J. M. Mackenzie to inquire further into 
the constitutional problems of the country. Professor Mackenzie’s 
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most important recommendations were that an electoral system 
should be introduced to replace the nomination of unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council and local government bodies, 
and, secondly, that an experiment should be made in an inter¬ 
racial election, probably in Dar-es-Salaam. The advantages of an 
electoral over a nominated system for the Legislative Council are 
obvious if the representatives are to represent truly the outlook 
of the people. The main problem now was to secure a system of 
election satisfactory for such a mixed population. 

The second proposal was much more controversial and, indeed, 
may be profoundly significant as an attempt to solve the main 
political problem in multiracial territories. Professor Mackenzie 
suggested that, as an experiment, a common electoral roll should 
be instituted in one constituency. A list of candidates from all 
three races should then be drawn up, with each voter entitled to 
three votes. The three candidates elected would be the African, 
Asian, and European gaining most votes. Parity of representation 
would thus be preserved in order to avoid, at least for the 
moment, a swamping of immigrant races by the more numerous 
Africans. Yet, at the same time, all the candidates would be 
responsible to a multiracial electorate. In this way, it was hoped 
to develop politics free from racial considerations and to persuade 
each of the three races that their interests were virtually common. 

After a further visit by Professor Mackenzie and a study by 
a commission, the Tanganyika Government in 1956 made a num¬ 
ber of constitutional proposals. The princiy^al one was that, as of 
1958, some of the representative members of the Legislative 
Council should be elected instead of nominated. The elections 
would take place on a common electoral roll, and the franchise 
would be limited according to certain economic and educational 
qualifications. The proposal was later amended to provide for 
election of all representative members, half in 1958 and the rest 
in 1959. 

These proposals represented a recognition by the Tanganyikan 
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Government that political development must take place and a 
desire of the governin(‘nt to develop slowly along the multiracial 
lines. They clearly demonstrated that the government intended to 
keep equal representation of the races while beginning the prac¬ 
tice of common voting in order to introduce gradually the con¬ 
ception of a common citizenship. 

It will be seen from this brief outline that Tanganyika has been 
a country of experiment and innovation. An opportunity for the 
meeting of such lines of thought was provided by the compara¬ 
tively peaceful race relations of recent history. One has only to 
visit Dar-es-Salaam and see members of all three races, with their 
variety of languages, colors, and religions, mixing freely and on 
good terms with each other to recognize the fertile soil provided 
here for interracial experiments. 

Yet, political ideas develop so quickly in present-day Africa 
that, even before the new Legislative Council had met, awkward 
questions were being raised by the Africans as to what was to be 
the future of their country. 

The conception of equal representation for each of the three 
races marked an advance over the past and represented a more 
liberal constitution than that of Kenya. It was already clear, how¬ 
ever, that this could not be the final arrangement. It is ludicrous 
to suggest that it is democratic in any sense of the term for 8 
million Africans, 90,000 Asians, and 20,000 Europeans to be 
represented by the same number of members. Because of this 
great disparity in numbers and the tiny size of the immigrant 
minorities, most Africans regard self-government as government 
by Africans. They now began to demand self-government, as 
opposed to multiracial government. 

The Africans were encouraged in this demand by the report of 
the United Nations visiting mission that toured the country in 
1954. As a trust territory, Tanganyika was visited every three 
years by a U.N. delegation of three who reported to the Trustee¬ 
ship Council on the administration of the country. In the 1954 
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report, it was suggested that a time limit for independence of 
twenty years be fixed by the British administration. The British 
Government and many other observers refused to consider the 
report seriously, characterizing it as “wild and extremist.” This 
was not, however, the reaction of the Africans, who not only gave 
evidence to the delegation, but sent their leader, Julius Nyerere, 
to the United Nations in order to present their case before the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The Africans did not insist on a set time limit for independ” 
ence, but they had a profound desire to be assured that multi¬ 
racial government with racial quotas was not a })ermanent 
institution in their country; that full, unconditional democracy 
would be developed; and, ultimately, that they would become an 
independent state. They therefore asked the British Government 
for assurances that the present form of the constitution was only 
a transitional step toward democracy. They similarly demanded 
that an electoral system be devised that, during this transitional 
period, would enable them to elect their own members in place 
of the Governor’s nominations and thus ensure that such members 
w^ere truly representative of majority ideas. They further believed 
that the electoral system should be developed in such a way that 
racial considerations would cease to exist and fully democratic 
elections with equal rights for all races be fully established. 

Some people say that there is no such thing as “African opin¬ 
ion” and that, in fact, such political ideas as are outlined above 
represent nothing more than the wishes of a handful of political 
agitators. It is obviously true of every part of a backward con¬ 
tinent like Africa that, in the initial stages, political ideas will 
be put forward by a small cadre of politically conscious leaders. 
This has been the case in every democratic country in the world. 
It is equally obvious that much of the future peace and progress 
of these countries depends upon these early leaders. If they are 
embittered and frustrated by a colonial administration that 
refuses their right to speak for their people, nationalist and 
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possibly racialist movements will dominate political thought and 
make any peaceful devclo]>ment toward democracy impossible. It 
may even turn the people of these territories against Western 
democratic ideas altogether and replace moderate with extreme 
leaders. 

On the other hand, if such leaders are encouraged, advised, and 
accfipted on friendly terms, it will be found, as in West Africa, 
tliat the understanding thus established forms a sure foundation 
for the confidence between British administrator and colonial 
politician that is essential for the peaceful development of colo¬ 
nial peoples. 

In Tanganyika, political organization among the Africans is 
young but extremely virile and making most encouraging prog¬ 
ress. The organization known as the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU) is led by Julius Nyerere, a remarkably quiet, 
modest, and sincere young man, whose good humor and tolerance 
contrast sharply with the fanaticism of many other politicians in 
the continent. The Union itself reflected these same characteris¬ 
tics, yet it secured a widespread support in Dar-es-Salaam that 
rapidly spread to other parts of the country. The movement 
])ecame the main social and political focus in Tanganyika, and 
it took the lead in opposing the government's 1956 proposals. Its 
demands were moderate, being mainly composed of the claim for 
a guarantee of gradual evolution toward full democratic sedf-gov- 
ernment and independence. 

The Tanganyika African National Union was opposed by the 
United Tanganyikan Party (UTP), which consisted largely of the 
pnwious members of the Legislative Council and their sup¬ 
porters, The UTP had one advantage over TANU in that it 
started its political life as a multiracial organization, admitting 
members of all races. Discussion took place inside TANU on the 
question of admitting members of other races, and it is likely 
that they will eventually do so, as soon as they feel a greater 
political security. They certainly had a greater drive and a more 
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imaginative leadership than the UTP and were backed by the 
Asian Association, which has most intelligent and far-seeing 
leadership. This friendship and political agreement between 
Asians and Africans in Tanganyika can be of the highest signifi¬ 
cance in the political development of the whole of East and 
Central Africa. 

It seemed probable that the Tanganyika Governmemt had made 
the mistake of underestimating the momentum of African politi¬ 
cal consciousness. Often it appeared to be openly hostile to Julius 
Nyerere and his Union, thus seeming to be deliberately trying 
to stem such momentum. Tanganyikan Africans test every new 
proposal according to whether it will bring them closer to a 
genuine form of political democracy. This they knew would give 
them political power. Inevitably, therefore, as all politics are 
concerned with gaining power, the main African leaders rejected 
the 1956 government proposals on the grounds that, first, they 
would enfranchise every European, most Asians, but very few 
Africans; second, tliat the time had come to increase the number 
of African representatives to a majority of the unofficial mem¬ 
bership of the Legislative Council with full adult suffrage in 
order to represent more closely the racial proportions of the popu¬ 
lation; and third, that it made nonsense of democracy to force 
Africans to use their votes for the election of an equal number 
of Europeans and Asians as well as Africans, considering the vast 
preponderance of the African population. 

This situation was fraught with the gravest danger for racial 
peace in Tanganyika. The relations between Africans and the 
immigrant races have a history happier than that of most multi¬ 
racial African societies. Tliis can only continue so long as the 
Africans are able to trust the immigrants to encourage them in 
developing politically, socially, and economically. It demands 
tolerant and good-humored sympathy with emerging African 
organizations from both the immigrant residents and the adminis¬ 
tration. If this had not been shown, and particularly if there had 
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not been a continuoUvS movement toward greater political influ¬ 
ence for the Africans, moderation would have been undermined. 
If the moderate leadership of Julius Nyerere and his colleagues 
had not been seen to bring results, the African masses would have 
been ripe to heed the words of extremists, who would certainly 
have been black racialists. A small movement of this character 
began in 1958 when a group calling themselves the National 
Congress split from the African National Union, calling for an 
indigenous African stale. Already, because the TANU had been 
so frequently resisted by the government, pressures appeared 
within the organization itself forcing the leadership to move 
somewhat away from its moderation. In 1958, for example, at 
its annual conference, the TANU moved from a demand for half 
the unofficial scats in the Legislative Council to calling for a 
majority over the other races, and it dropped its support for the 
maintenance of an official majority. Nyerere’s modt'rate evolu¬ 
tionary policy could only be maintained if it was encouraged by 
the administration in the form of constant concessions. As in 
other parts of the continent, the frustration of moderate national¬ 
ism must inevitably have led to extreme racialism, tragically 
destroying the very wide opportunities for racial harmony that 
still existed in this country. 

A little sympathetic imagination would show that a man like 
Julius Nyerere has taken on a gigantic task in establishing a 
modern political party in a country like Tanganyika. Scarcely 
one of his colleagues has had his advantages in overseas experi¬ 
ence. He has to keep his linger on national control of policy and 
at the same time tour this vast country to organize its branches. 
Small wonder that some of its officials lose their way or that he 
himself has to guard continually against the pressure of its mem¬ 
bers to turn him into a legendary hero. What was needed above 
all in Tanganyika was a repetition of the Arden-Clarke—Nkrumah 
relationship between the Governor and Nyerere to lead its people 
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into the constantly flowing stre^am of modern political progress 
and responsibility. 

This relationship was found when Governor Twining, who had 
laid the foundations of racial tolerance but did not seem to lx* 
able to make the further moves toward full democracy, w^as 
replaced by Sir Richard Turnbull. This new a])pointment w^as 
regarded with some suspicion by the Africans because Turnbull 
had been actively involved in the civil war against the Man Man 
in Kenya. But he soon set these doubts at rest. Ih' provc'd to be 
just the man for the situation, and his rcdationship with Nyerere 
quickly took on a cliaracter similar to the one that had been so 
successful in Ghana. 

The first elections in Se})tember, 10S8, proved the strength of 
TAINU in all communities. TANG candidates wane (‘h'Cted to the 
African seats, and each of the Europeans and Asians supported 
by TANII was also succc'ssful. Th(‘ United Tanganyikan Party 
and the African National Congress were both overwlH^lmingly 
defeated. Tht‘ defeat of the former showed that Tanganyika was 
not going to tolerate a pseudo-multiracial party created by Euro¬ 
peans to disguise tlieir efforts to retain domination. Nor was it 
prepared to accept t!i(‘ llieory that separate racial representation 
or ‘^multiracialism represented a g(*nuine advance toward 
democracy. 

I’he February, 1959. elections proved the same points again. 
They were also won by TANU and TANU-supported candidates. 
Nyerere and his party had shown that, although they opposed tin* 
principle of '‘parity,” by using the constitutional method opened 
to them they had moved their base forward for further advance 
toward genuine democracy. 

The schedule of progress provides a classic picture of the 
phased evolutionary policy. Following the 1958-S9 “parity” 
elections, a commission under Sir Richard Ramage considered fur¬ 
ther constitutional changes and recommended a wider franchise 
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and an increased number of seals. Even before the commission 
reported, three Africans, one European, and one Asian were 
appointed as ministers in the cxecutiv^e. This was made possible 
by the significant fact that after tlie elections all t!ie members 
from each of the thr(‘e races formed an Elected Members Asso¬ 
ciation, under the leadership of Julius Nyerere. Nyerere himself 
did not accept ministerial office, preb^rring to wait until respon¬ 
sible government was established. But he and the Association 
agreed that five of their memlxTS should join tlie government. 

Following the Barnage report, a new constitution was intro¬ 
duced. Parity was discarded as having siTved its limited purpose. 
A mnv la‘gislative Council was formed, consisting of seventy-one 
memb(Ts (Jected on a common roll; fifty of these seats were opt*n 
to candidates of any rac(% eleven w(‘re reservaal for Asians, and 
ten for Eiiropcams. It is significant that this r(\servation of seats 
for the minority communities was urged by tlie Africans and 
resisted by th(* minoriti(.‘s themselves. Such was the atrnosjihere 
of mutual confidiaue that it was the Africans wlio were most 
anxious to avoid any European and Asian sense of insecurity, 
wiiile both these communities jirotested that their fears had been 
dispelled. 

In the first eloetions under this new constitution, held on 
August 30, 10Y)(). the. TANlI and its supporters won all the seats 
but one, most of them unopposed. On Sejitcmber 1, responsible 
government was granted, Julius Nyerere became Chief Minister 
and chose a Council of Ministers consisting of ten unoflicial meni- 
hers and two civil servants to serve under the chairmansliip of 
the Governor, wlio was also accompanied by bis Deputy. The 
(Council chosen by Nyerere was drawn from each of the tliree 
races. 

In March, 1961, Colonial Secretary lain Macleod visited 
I)ar-es-Salaam for a few days. Witliin this brief jieriod, be and 
Nyerere readied a swift agreement on the timetable for the 
remaining stages of constitutional progress. The trusteeship agree- 
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ment was to be ended at the United Nations; on May 31, 1961, 
Tanganyika became internally self-governing, with the Governor 
withdrawing from the Council of Ministers, which then became a 
cabinet presided over by the Prime Minister; in December, 1961, 
complete independence was to be achieved. 

Credit for this success story rests very largely with two men, 
Julius Nyerere and Hichard Turnbull. Their mutual confidence 
and friendship made it possible for them to guide the country 
from colonialism to independent status, while retaining the sup¬ 
port of members of each race and instilling them with the spirit 
of creating a new nation. 

One incident illustrates the personalities of the two men and 
may have been decisive to the history of Tanganyika. Although 
Nyerere is now widely acclaimed as a temperate, wise statesman, 
it was not so long ago that he was being described in Dar-es- 
Salaam and in London as a “dangerous agitator.” When Sir 
Richard Turnbull was made Governor in 1958, Nyen^re had been 
convicted of sedition. He had to choose between paying a fine or 
going to prison. The modern history of African nationalism points 
to the political advantage for African leaders of claiming martyr¬ 
dom by .serving jail sentences for the nationalist cause. But 
Nyerere rejected the temptation. He risked the accusation of 
appeasing the imperialists by paying the fine. He dt'clared that 
he wished the new Governor to have a fair chance. Turnbull, 
relieved of the embarrassment of starting his term of office with 
the country’s leader in jail, immediately reciprocated by taking 
the young African leader into his confidence, and after that the 
two worked as a team. 

Thus, the strain of conflict between African nationalism and 
colonial government was removed. The two saw a common objec¬ 
tive and marched steadily toward it together. Of course, when 
constitutional changes were announced, they were criticized by 
Nyerere and the TANU as being too minor and offered too slowly. 
But the offers were always suflSciently generous to allow the 
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TANU to compromise, avoiding a deadlock, while the nationalist 
demands were never so extreme as to overshadow the real gains 
being achieved. 

The position of Governor Turnbull was enormously strength¬ 
ened when Macleod rej)laced Lennox-Boyd in the British Colonial 
Office, It had seemed for a time in 1958-59 that the clear oppor¬ 
tunity of demonstrating the possibility of genuine democratic, 
nonracial government in a multiracial society was to be jettisoned 
lest it undermine the policy of Sir Roy Wclensky in Central 
Africa and the white settlers in Kenya. Macleod soon made it 
clear, however, that Tanganyika was not to be sacrificed on the 
altar of white privilege, but would be allowed and even encour¬ 
aged to advance at the pace that her own racial harmony made 
possible. Once he had indicated that the British Government was 
now prepared to fix independence as its target, the suspicions of 
the Africans and the doubts of the Europeans were removed. 
Henceforlli, the former were ready to compromise on pace, and 
the latter recognized that their security depended on their will- 
iiigness to become genuine members of the new nation. Nor 
should one forget, when apportioning credit, that the basic har¬ 
mony in Tanganyika among the races, which made this accom¬ 
modation possible, had been laid down by Sir Edward Twining, 
the previous Governor. He may have been unable to adapt him¬ 
self to the pace of events in later years, but he ensured that his 
successor came to a society whose members had personal knowl¬ 
edge of each other and were accustomed to mixing both socially 
and politically. 

Julius Nyerere and his colleagues now have three major prob¬ 
lems to face, r irst, tliere is the poverty of the country, with an 
average per capita annual income of something like £15. It is 
significant that Nyerere’s national slogan is not just Uhuru (Free¬ 
dom), but Ufuiru jui kazi (Freedom and work). In the north, 
the Chagga tribe has already demonstrated what can be achieved 
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by the cooperative method. Its great success in cooperative pro¬ 
duction and marketing of coffee may point the way ahead. Cer¬ 
tainly, the cooperative principle, which is very close to the 
traditional tribal spirit of communalism, offers the best hope of 
economic development in this and other underdeveloped terri¬ 
tories. Secondly, there is the difliciilty of preserving a democratic 
system with virtually only one national party. Nyerere is a con¬ 
vinced Western democrat, yet he knows that the forms of democ¬ 
racy have to be adapted to African needs. He has created national 
unity with the TAINII in the lead. He needs to preserve that unity 
to face the national problem of economic development. But the 
democratic institutions he has inherited from Britain are designed 
for a two-party system. He is conscious of this paradox and will 
have to experiment in resolving it. Perhaps he will develop the 
committee procedure more prominently than has been the prac¬ 
tice in parliamentary Britain. 

Finally, there is the very great problem of developing East 
Africa, with its further implications for the African international 
perspective. Nyerere is the father of the East African federation 
concept, but his two main neighbors, Kenya and Uganda, have 
lagged behind Tanganyika’s constitutional progress. Nyerere was 
even willing to postpone Tanganyikan independence if that 
would allow the three countries to end colonial rule together and 
jointly enter a federal structure. The tardy development of the 
other two prevented this, so that the much more difficult task of 
creating a federation after the three attain independence sep¬ 
arately has to be attempted. In the meantime, an effort is being 
made to keep the East African High Commission in being as a 
link in joint services among the three. 

Nyerere made three early international contributions of con¬ 
siderable significance. He expressed his willingness to extend his 
federal concept to the Central African states, an offer that was 
eagerly welcomed by the African nationalists of Nyasaland and 
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Northern Rhodesia. He also expressed the hope that, if they so 
desire, the people of Ruanda-Urundi will be enabled to resume 
their connection with Tanganyika, which was brought to an end 
by the division of German East Africa after World War I. But 
the most dramatic and effective intervention from Nyerere came 
during the Commonwealtli Prime Ministers Conference in March, 
1961. Even before he had gained self-government, still less inde¬ 
pendence, Nyerere felt sufficiently confident to inform the prime 
ministers that if the South African request to remain a member 
of the Commonwealth after becoming a republic were granted, 
he would not feel able to apply for membership himself when 
Tanganyika became an independent state. This polite but firm 
statement undoubtedly impressed the Commonwealth leaders in 
their hour of decision. Once it was made, they could no longer 
avoid the fact that the Commonwealth would lose most of Africa 
if it tried to retain South Africa, with its system of apartheid. 
It was a clear indication that the arrival of Tanganyika on the 
African international stage would have a profound effect on the 
outlook of the entire continent. 

Dar -es-Salaam also became one of the havens for African 
political refugees from Southern Africa. Some of the nationalist 
movements-in-exile began to establish groups there. Pan-African¬ 
ism has its eastern as well as its western center. The organization 
known as the Pan-African Freedom Movement of East and Cen¬ 
tral Africa (PAFMECA) coordinates many of the activities of 
nationalist movements centered on Kampala, Nairobi, Dar-es> 
Salaam, Blantyre, Lusaka, and Salisbury. It may well be the 
foundation stone on which a great federation stretching from 
Nairobi to Salisbury will be established. This may still be a 
dream, but it is a dream very much in the mind of the young 
leader Nyerere. Its outlines are becoming sharper, its horizon 
nearer; its achievement would change the whole history of the 
African continent and thus of the world. 
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Zanzibar 

Whether Zanzibar is to be historically considered as part of 
East Africa or not is still to be determined. On the one hand, the 
representative of these small islands oil the East African coast 
attended the East African conference in London during the sum¬ 
mer of 1961 as an observer. On the other, strong feelings among 
some of the inhabitants that their ties are with the Arab rather 
than with the African world still continue. It remains to be seen 
whether, in tlie event of the establislimenl of an East African 
federation, Zanzibar will be included or will try to strengtlien its 
lies with Cairo. 

2^nzibar is one of the most colorful and romantic islands in 
the world. It probably has the longest history of any part of 
Africa except Egypt. It is believed that the Egyptians, Phoeni¬ 
cians, and Sumerians all traded down this coast. Certainly, the 
Arabs and Persians came here to settle as early as the seventh 
century A.D., and the Mohammedan religion spread from the 
beginning of the tenth century. 

When the Portuguese began to explore the South African coast 
on their w^ay to the Indian Ocean, they quickly took control of 
Zanzibar and Pemba islands. The Portuguese retained their con¬ 
trol until the end of the scventt^enth century, when they were 
replaced by the Arabs. In the early eighteenth century, Ahmed 
bin Said founded the Al-Busaid dynasty, from which the present 
Sultan of Zanzibar is descended. In 1741, Ahmed became Imam 
of Masqat. In 1832, the Imam’s capital was transferred to Zanzi¬ 
bar, and the modern Zanzibar town was founded. It was at this 
time that the famous clove industry was first established and also 
that Zanzibar became probably the most important slave market 
in the world. In 1873, however, the Sultan made a treaty with 
Britain agreeing to prohibit the export of slaves and closing all 
his public slave markets. Thirteen years later, Britain and Ger¬ 
many, both interested imperially in East Africa, recognized the 
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sovereignty of the Sultan over Zanzibar and Pemba and a ten- 
mile—wide strip on the East African coast. In 1890, the Sultan 
asked for and obtained British protection over the two islands. 

From 19.11 until his death in 1960, the Sultan Seyyid Sir 
Khalifa Bin Ilarub, one of the most remarkable and most gener¬ 
ally loved rulers of the British Empire, held the throne. He was 
assisted by a British Resident directly responsible to the Colonial 
Office. After 1926, executive and legislative councils also existed. 
The Sultan was President of the Executive Council, the Resident 
being Vice President. The latter was also President of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. In 1956, however, a new constitution was intro¬ 
duced, with the Sultan withdrawing from the Executive Council. 
A Privy Council was established to advise him consisting of the 
Resident, the Chief Secretary, the Attorney General, and three 
nominated members. The new Executive Council was composed 
of the Resident and seven official and three unofficial members 
drawn from the Legislative Council. The three unofficial mem¬ 
bers were attached to particular departments as a step toward the 
introduction of a ministerial system. The new Legislative Council, 
with the Resident presiding, had twelve official and twelve unoffi¬ 
cial members. 

The election of these unofficial members was of some constitu¬ 
tional interest. Six of the tw^dve seats were filled by members 
elected on a common roll. The franchise was limited to people 
with certain educational and economic qualifications and was 
restricted to males. The other six seals were filled by representa¬ 
tives submitted from the different racial communities and 
appointed by the Sultan on the advice of the British Resident, 

Up to this time, the Arabs had been most concerned with 
politics. They had been so critical of the previous constitution 
that they had boycotted it for the previous two years. Yet his¬ 
torically the Arabs were remembered as slave traders, and in 
more recent history they were widely thought of as the land- 
owners and oppressors of the poorer Africans. Although they 
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represented a minority of the inhabitants, they had consistently 
advocated common-roll elections. When these were first held in 
1957, the logic of their political position was exposed, and they 
were defeated by the new African parly known as the Afro- 
Shirazi Party (ASP), which won all the elected seats. 

During 1959, the number of constituencies was increased from 
six to eight, and elected members wme introduced into the 
Executive Council. By 1961, a new constitution showing further 
progress was amiounced. In the new Legislative Council, twenty- 
two of the thirty seats were elective, the n^st being filled by offi¬ 
cials and appointees. The Executive Council was to include a 
Chief Minister, together with other ministers drawn from the 
elected members. For the first time, and in a largely Moslem 
country, women were allowed to vole. 

The first general election under the new constitution, held in 
January, 1961, became a practical example of llie reductio ad 
absurdum of democracy. Three parties participated: the Afro- 
Shirazi, mainly backed by Africans; the Zanzibar Nationalist 
Party (ZNP), with strong Arab support; and the Zanzibar and 
Pemba People's Party (ZPPP), a breakaway from the Afro- 
Shirazis. The ASP won ten scats, the ZNP nine, and the ZPPP 
three, but the victory of the ASP was gained as a result of one 
of their candidates winning his seat by one vote. The British 
Resident thereujx)n announc(‘d that new elections would be held 
in June, 1961, and in the interim invited two members from each 
of the leading })arties to become ministers, with an official as 
Chief Minister. 

Unfortunately, the June elections took place in an atmosphere 
charged with racial electricity. Interparty and interracial hostility 
had risen to such tension that rioting broke out, with considerable 
loss of life. Jhc election result was much as before, though this 
time it was the Nationalists who secured the ten seats, the Afro- 
Shirazis nine, and the People’s Party three. As the Nationalists 
and the People’s Party had formed an electoral alliance, it was 
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then possible for them to establish a coalition government, with 
the 7\fro-Shirazis as the opposition. The Nationalists, recognizing 
dang(*roiis racial tension between Africans and Arabs, offered the 
Chief Minister’s post to Muharnmed Sliante Harnadi, the African 
leader of llie IVople's Party. Ali Muhsin, the Arab leader of the 
Nationalists, saw that although his party must have gained Afri¬ 
can as well as Arab votes, he would have to show conciliation 
toward the African majority of the population if he was to govern 
without conflict. The Afro-Shirazis, bitter over tlie result of the 
elections, considered boycotting the new Legislative Council and 
pre|)ared for an all-out attack on Arab domination. 

Zanzibar has a |)opulation of about 307.000 (including Pem¬ 
ba Island). Three-t|uartcrs of the inhabitants are Africans, and 
of tlit^ remaind(‘r some two-thirds are Arabs and nearly one- 
third Indians, together with a few Euro|)eans and various other 
nationalities. The narrow streets, picturcs(]ue arches, and large 
brass studs on the great oak doors; the mingling of the colorful, 
cosmo{)olitan jjeojdc and the all-pervading scent of cloves; and 
the seasonal a})])earanc(‘ of the ancient dliow' fleet in the harbor— 
all preserve the romantic association of Asia and Africa, of 
ancient arid modern in a delightfully exotic setting. Until recently, 
relations between the races have been ha])])y; now they are threat¬ 
ened. An unfortunate prosjK'ct opens up of tlie Nationalists 
backed l)y the Arabs and on(' section of the Africans looking to 
(iairo and even a little to Peking, competing with the Afro- 
Shirazis, backed by tlie larger African section, working for a link 
with Tanganyika and an East African federation. It will be a 
tragedy if this conflict develops and disturbs the peaceful hopes 
of these romantic islands. 


* * * 

It may seem an anomaly to write of East Africa. The four 
territories—Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar—exhibit 
such contrasting developments and display such a variety of 
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problems that they hardly seem to have any common destiny. In 
Uganda, the absence of a white-settler lobby has caused repeated 
schism and conflict among the various African groups, prevent¬ 
ing the creation of a unified nationalist movement. In Kenya, the 
strength of the white settlers brought a bitterness and hostility 
that led to the horrors of the Man Mau war, still remain beneath 
the surface, and have provoked suspicions among all African 
politicians. Tanganyika has greatly benefited from having a 
white community large enough to be a political factor but not so 
large as to have visions of permanent grandeur; consequently, it 
has recognized that its security depends on confidence in the 
friendship and justice of the Africans. 

Despite these dissimilarities, cooperation among the four 
nations, leading to some sort of institutional association, has been 
sought more eagerly than ever before. Uiuh'r the patient, tolerant 
leadership of Julius Nyerere, fears that an East African federa¬ 
tion would be dominated by the Kenyan white settlers disap¬ 
peared. The Africans themselves began to seek the road to 
federation. 

After the London East Africa conference in June—July, 1961, 
hopes for the federation grew higher than ever before. The Colo¬ 
nial Office was persuaded that Uganda and Kenya should march 
at an increased pace toward self-government and then independ¬ 
ence. Benedicto Kiwanuka, a former wartime sergeant-major who 
graduated from court interpreter to barrister, became Uganda’s 
first Chief Minister, It was generally expected that Kenya would 
soon follow suit, particularly if its main parties, guided by Jomo 
Kenyatta, could learn to work in greater harmony. 

The conference created a new body, the Common Services 
Organisation. Based on the East Africa High Commission, the 
new organization was to be operated by the leading ministers of 
Tanganyika, Uganda, and Kenya. The common services formerly 
provided by the High Commission were to be run by committees 
composed of ministers from all three territories. A central Legis- 
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lative Assembly was also to be created, elected from each nation. 

It seems, therefore, that the foundations of federation have 
been laid. The extent to which they will be built on depends on 
overcoming the problems within each separate country. Perhaps, 
above all, it depends on the future influence exerted by Jomo 
Kenyatta. Wliatevcr else he may represent, there can be no doubt 
that he is considered by Africans throughout East Africa as the 
father of African nationalism. A federation of the three great 
countries of East Africa, freed from colonial rule, based on 
democratic representation would be a significant step toward 
pan-Africanism. Kenyalta’s influence in its achievement and in 
its contribution to African liistory, supported by the wisdom of 
Julius Nyerere, could well become decisive in the development of 
the entire continent. 



4- Central Africa 


The three states—Nyasalanch Southern Rhodesia, and North¬ 
ern Rhodesia—at present linked together in the Central African 
Federation have become the fulcrum of African interracial devel¬ 
opment. The whole continent to the north is now virtually under 
African control. To the west and in the east, the Portuguese are 
fighting a losing battle to retain the last hold of European impe¬ 
rialism. To the south, the South Africans are grimly entrenclied 
in their final laager liefore facing the holocaust. Decisions in 
Central Africa will not dc^termine whether or not these three 
countries, with 7 million Africans and 3()0,()()0 Europeans, are 
to be governed by the majority. 1 hat verdict is inevitable. But 
they will determine whether majority government is to be attained 
through peaceful evolution or out of conflict. If the former 
method of change is achieved, the white inhabitants may find the 
same security as tlieir fellow settlers in Tanganyika; if the latter, 
their fate could be similar to that suflered by some Europeans 
in the Congo and Angola or it might be linked with the ultimate 
racial war that threatens South Africa. The decision depends on 
whether they are prepared to associate on a basis of equality with 
the African progress toward democratic government or whether 
they attempt to defend their position as a privileged oligarchy. 
A study of the history of white settlement in Central Africa will 
provide some understanding of how this situation has evolved. 

Like most of the African continent between the Sahara Desert 
and the Kalahari, Central Africa was practically unknown to the 
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outside world until the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
Arab slave traders found this fertile country for their trade, and 
the earliest accounts of the people of the area came from the 
reports of explorers like David Livingstone who set out to destroy 
slavery. 

It was Livingstone who reached the Zambezi in 1851 and 
Victoria Falls four years later. His discoveries awakened interest 
among other Europeans, an interest that was greatly increased 
when gold was discovered in Mashonaland during the following 
decade. Livingstone’s discovery of Lake Nyasa in 1859 also pro¬ 
duced the initial impulse for the growth in that country of the 
missionary efforts that have been so important to its social 
development. 

Cecil Rhodes was the next important figure to impress his 
personality upon Central Africa. In 1887, he persuaded the Brit¬ 
ish High Commissioner to send an official into Southern Rhodesia 
in order to negotiate a treaty witli Lobengula, Chief of the 
Matabele, a tribe that traced its origin to the Zulus. The Chief 
gave a monopoly of the mineral rights in his kingdom to Rhodes’s 
representatives, and the Rudd Concession, as it came to be known, 
led eventually to the formation of the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany. Under the Royal Charter that this company received in 
1889, it was given the responsibility of promoting trade, com¬ 
merce, and government to the north of British Bechuanaland, to 
the north and west of the South African Republic, and to the west 
of the Portuguese Dominions. In the following year, a pioneer 
column marched northvvard, occupying Mashonaland. In the same 
year, Lewanika, Chief oT the Barotse, asked for the protection of 
Britain against the Matabele and gave a concession over mining 
and trading to the company. During the following years, both 
the Matabele and the Mashona were crushed by war; and by 1897 
the British had obtained control over the whole of their lands. 

Meanwhile, the British South Africa Company continued to 
administer Northern as well as Southern Rhodesia, an administra- 
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tion supported by Orders-in-Council in 1889. Barotseland, how¬ 
ever, maintained a different constitutional connection that left 
power in the hands of the Paramount Chief but commercial rights 
with the company. It was in 1911 that the name Northern Rho¬ 
desia was given to this territory, though the company continued 
its administration, under a certain degree of Crown control, until 
1924, when it was placed completely under the administration of 
the British Government. 

The missionaries, meanwhile, had been extending their work 
in Nyasaland, particularly under the aegis of the Universities 
Mission, the Free Church Mission, and the Church of Scotland 
Mission. Tribal wars were gradually suppressed and the slave 
trade abolished. In 1891, a British protectorate was proclaimed, 
the Crown becoming responsible for the administration of the 
country “with the consent and the desire of the chiefs and 
people.” 

Although these three countries border each other and together 
form British Central Africa, their history since European settle¬ 
ment was established has shown marked differences. Most of 
these arise from the different circumstances in which they came 
under European control. Southern Rhodesia was conquered and 
its main tribal system destroyed through the defeat of Lobengula 
and the reduction of the Matabele and Mashona when they 
rebelled. The Europeans settled here, then, as conquerors, with 
the Africans subjected through force of arms. It is significant that 
the Orders-in-Council regulating the administration of the British 
South Africa Company insisted that special reserves be set aside 
for the native population, who were to be accorded definite 
protection. 

From the start, therefore, the conception in Southern Rhodesia 
was that the European immigrants and the native population had 
separate interests, derived from their original enmity. Conse¬ 
quently, it was logical to divide the country between them, the 
Europeans taking land for their development by right of conquest. 
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the Africans being granted a separate area for their own societies. 
This division of land in Southern Rhodesia was confirmed by the 
Land Apportionment Act of 1930, which divided the country into 
native areas, Fairopean areas, and unassigned, undetermined, and 
forest areas. Under this divsion, the Africans received 33 per cent 
of the land and the Europeans 50 per cent, with the rest remain¬ 
ing unallocated. 

Northern Rhodesia, however, was not conquered but was peace¬ 
fully penetrated by the British South Africa Company. In place 
of conquest, a series of treaties were negotiated, leaving the chiefs 
and other traditional authorities with their political control almost 
untouched. Land division did not, therefore, follow the Southern 
Rhodesian pattern. In Northern Rhodesia, land was divided 
among Crown land, which could be leased to Europeans; native 
reserves, including Barotseland; and native trust land. The 
reserves were, as in Southern Rhodesia, for the exclusive use of 
the Africans, and the trust land was also intended primarily for 
their use, though on occasion the Governor might grant rights of 
occupancy to non-Africans. Only 6 per cent of Northern Rhodesia 
was allocated to Crown lands, 31 per cent consisted of native 
reserves and Bartoseland, and 60 per cent was native trust land. 

In Nyasaland, force played a part in the penetration of Euro¬ 
peans, but in an attempt to suppress tribal warfare and to combat 
the slave trade rather than to seize land. The major European 
influence in the country has been that of the missionaries. No 
reserves were set up in Nyasaland, the land being divided among 
freehold, public land, and African trust land, similar to that of 
Northern Rhodesia. Europeans and Africans could acquire land 
on the same terms, though it was laid down in the Order-in-Coun- 
cil that in the trust land African interests should be paramount. 
Five per cent of the land area was held as freehold, 8 per cent as 
public land, and 87 per cent as African trust land. 

The difference in this system of land division and land tenure 
marks the initial cleavage in racial policy between Southern 
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Rhodesia, on the one hand, and the two northern territories on 
the other. Wh(‘reas the Southern Rhodesians started from the 
conception that their country could be developed as two separate 
areas, white and black, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland laid 
down quite differciit patterns. In Nyasaland, in particular, Euro¬ 
pean and African land development was to be complementary, 
and in Northern Rhodesia, loo, white and black were to be closely 
associated. 

Similarly, the diflerent histories of European penetration pro¬ 
duced sharp contrasts in political devadopment. The Europeans of 
Southern Rhodesia conquered the African tribes and, therefore, 
rule them directly. In both Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
local authorities, through chiefs and tribal councils, were main¬ 
tained, with European rule operating largely through them. In the 
former case, Africans became simply subjects of the white man; 
in the latter, they continued to })articipale in the government of 
their localities and, to a lesser degree, of their country. 

These initial divergent trends have been strengthened and 
emphasized by subsequent developments in all three territories. 

From early in its European history, Southern Rhodesia was 
planned as a country for European settlement. Railways were 
built to link it with South Africa in the south and the st‘a to 
the east; mining attracted settlers, while tobacco and secondary 
industries were gradually added. The European population had 
grown to 35,000 by 1923, to 61,000 in 1939, and to 128,000 in 
1950; it is still increasing at between 10,000 and 12,000 annually, 
so that by 1959 it had reached about 220,000 and well over 
250,000 by 1962. 

Politically, Southern Rhodesia followed a pattern similar to 
that of South Africa. The European settlers considered it to be 
mainly a white country, and, although some consideration was 
given to the Africans in the reserves in social and economic 
affairs, they were never thought of as a part of the political scene. 
Meanwhile, however, the European settlers, as in most other colo- 
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nial areas, began to demand from Britain an increasing share of 
control over their own affairs. By 1923, strong agitation for self- 
government had developed, and in that year Southern Rhodesia 
was given th(^ option of cither joining the Union of South Africa 
or of gaining a large measure of self-government. In the propor¬ 
tion of about four to three, tlie settlers voted in favor of self- 
government. Since then, th(‘y have built up a parliamentary 
system based on British [)ractice. Their parliament has consisted of 
a single chamber, with thirty members elected on a constituency 
basis and with a cabinet system. A Governor represents the Brit¬ 
ish Monarchy. This is not quite full self-government, for legisla¬ 
tion that might discriminate against the Africans is subject to the 
veto of the Colonial Seen*tary, and external affairs are conducted 
by the British GovcTiiment. However, the semi-independent posi¬ 
tion of the colony has been recognized by placing it under the 
Commonwealth Ridalions Office instead of the Colonial Office, 
and by frequent invitations to its Prime Minister to attend Com¬ 
monwealth conferences. 

Having attained this position of being almost self-governing, 
the European settlers, almost all British and South African, have 
followed the South African t'xample of keeping politics almost 
as their sole monopoly. They have not, however, like their South 
African neighbors, instituted separate representation for the 
African community. Rather, they have followed the earlier exam¬ 
ple of tiie Cape Colony in allowing political rights to a tiny 
fraction of the African population. Until 1951, the qualifications 
for the vote were possession of property with an annual value of 
£150 or an annual income of £100, plus passing a simple 
educational test in English. These qualifications applied indis¬ 
criminately to all races. In 1951, a move was made to provide 
for separate African representation. This was quickly dropped, 
largely through British pressure. In its place, however, the finan¬ 
cial qualifications were drastically increased to £500 and £210 
respectively. In the debate introducing this change, the minister 
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said bluntly that the object was to prevent any rapid increase in 
the number of Africans on the electoral roll. Yet, out of an 
electorate of about 50,000, only about 400 were Africans. It is 
probable, however, that this number could have been much larger 
if all those Africans qualified had, in fact, registered. If they had, 
of course, it might well have been the signal for a further increase 
in franchise qualifications. Significant events occurred on the 
political scene in Southern Rhodesia in 1957 and 1958. A new 
franchise was introduced on somewhat similar lines to the new 
federal franchise (see Appendix 2). Two electoral rolls were 
created, one with high financial and educational qualifications 
applying almost solely to Europeans, and the second, on lower 
qualifications, applying mainly to Africans. At no time could the 
number of special votes registered exceed one-fifth of the ordinary 
electors enrolled. 

Although this provision appeared to guarantee European 
political control for the foreseeable future, it soon became clear 
that even this moderate introduction of Africans to the political 
scene aroused widespread fears among the European community. 
At the beginning of 1958, a split in Garfield Todd’s cabinet pro¬ 
voked a political crisis. Todd eventually resigned as Prime 
Minister and was replaced by Sir Edgar Whitehead, who had 
been the Southern Rhodesian representative in Washington. A 
general election followed at the beginning of June, by which time 
Todd and his moderately liberal supporters had left the United 
Federal Party and n^vived the United Rhodesia Party, which had 
previously merged with Roy Welensky’s federal organization. The 
third party to fight the election was the Dominion Party, which 
had emerged from a variety of opposition movements and which, 
though not expressly a party supporting apartheid, nevertheless 
included the apartheid supporters in Southern Rhodesia and all 
those who were opposed to the pace of African political advance. 
In the general election, Sir Edgar Whitehead’s United Federal 
Party was returned with seventeen seats. The Dominion Party 
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gained thirteen, and Todd and his friends were heavily defeated 
in all the seals for which they had put up candidates. 

It seemed likely after the election that Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
party and government would try to walk the narrow tightrope of 
compromise in much the same way as had the United Party in 
South Africa. At the same time, the Dominion Party was obvi¬ 
ously gaining rapidly in strength, representing not the extreme 
racialism of the South African Nationalists, but certainly the 
determination of the majority of Rhodesian Europeans to main¬ 
tain their control of government. Liberalism even in its moderate 
form had been wiped out from parliamentary representation and 
left to plough the long furrow of a small minority. It was clear 
that there were thunderclouds ahead and that the pretense of 
basing federation on an undefined “partnership” had been baldly 
exposed. It is hardly surprising that in these circumstances Afri¬ 
can opposition to federation became even stronger in the north¬ 
ern territories, while the Africans in Southern Rhodesia, organ¬ 
ized in the young but growing African National Congress, began 
to awaken to the fact that they would have to organize themselves 
politically if they were ever to gain any kind of political influence. 

During the course of this rapid European development South¬ 
ern Rhodesia ex]>erienced the same kind of problems as beset 
the Union of South Africa since the beginning of the century. 
Mining and industrial progress demanded labor, and labor in 
any quantity was only available through the use of Africans. The 
conception of two completely separate societies has, therefore, 
been breaking down under economic pressure. On the one hand, 
the needs of industry and of European services have demanded 
the presence of Africans in the towns. On the other, the pressure 
of the African population upon their limited land has increased 
the same tendency by forcing many Africans to leave their tribal 
areas. From these two pressures, African urbanization has grown. 

The reaction of Southern Rhodesia to this phenomenon is best 
seen in the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1934. Under this legis- 
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lation, in any industry where a wage agreement had been reached 
between European employers and workers, employers might be 
prevented from employing skilled labor at lower wage rales than 
those in the agreement. On the surface, this appeared to be a 
maintenance of the trade-union principle of “the rate for the 
job.” In practice, it was the application of an industrial color bar 
preventing Africans from entering the skilled trades. 

And, in addition to this legislation, no provision was made in 
Southern Rhodesia for the recognition of African trade unions, 
while Africans in the towns had to carry passes. It can therefore 
be seen that the segregation attitude was strongly entrenched in 
this colony. 

In contrast to the history of Southern Rhodesia, European 
settlement in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland has been on a 
much lower scale. It seemed for a long time that there was little 
attraction for white settlers in Northern Rhodesia. As late as 
1920, the European population was only a little more than 3.000. 
It was the development of the copper mines in the country that 
produced the increase in European settlement, reaching a figure 
of 36,000 in 1950 and increasing thereafter at the rate of over 
6,000 annually. 

The European settlement of Nyasaland was on an even smaller 
scale, and, although it doubled in the live years after World 
War II, it had only reached 4,000 in 1950. There seems little 
reason to suppose that European settlement in Nyasaland will 
ever reach considerable proportions, for there is no known impor¬ 
tant deposit of minerals, the country’s wealth depending almost 
entirely on agriculture, mainly the production of tobacco, tea, and 
cotton. However, the Asian population has grown rapidly, now 
surpassing that of the Europeans. 

Both these two northern territories are protectorates, under the 
supervision of the Colonial Office. In each of them, local govern¬ 
ment has encouraged African responsibility, while at the center 
executive and legislative councils have been established on the 
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usual principles of British colonial policy. A general attitude in 
both territories is that Africans shall learn political administra¬ 
tion in their own areas and then increasingly extend their influ¬ 
ence at the center. Officials retained a majority in both the 
executive and the legislative councils, but since the war Africans 
have been introduced into the legislative councils. In Northern 
Rhodesia, there were four Africans nominated by the Governor, 
two of them selected by the African Representative Council, 
compared with twelve European elected members. In Nyasaland, 
under the 1956 constitution, six members were elected by Euro¬ 
peans and Asians, and five Africans were nominated by the Gov¬ 
ernor after election of the African provincial councils. 

In l)oth these northern territorit^s, the Africans believed that 
they were being encouraged by Britain as junior partners in the 
political development of their countries. They saw Britain as the 
trustee for their political progress, which should culminate in 
d(‘mocratic responsibility. They frequently criticized the British 
Government for moving too slowly and for safeguarding the 
influence of the white minorities. They were continually pressing 
for direct African elections in place of the nomination policy. 
Nevertheless, their position contrasted favorably with that of 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia. Their main fear was that federa¬ 
tion and the fediTal influence would divert Britain from con¬ 
tinuing along the road toward full African democracy. 

The constitutions of both countries came under discussion in 
1958. Northern Rhodesia's was revised in that year, and pressure 
mounted for a new constitution to be offered to Nyasaland. Its 
delay and the fear of federal interference with its provisions were 
the main reasons for the Nyasaland crisis in 1959. 

In March, 1958, the government of Northern Rhodesia pub¬ 
lished a White Paper with its proposals for constitutional change. 
These may be summarized thus: The Legislative Council was to 
consist of a Speaker and thirty members; twenty-two of the thirty 
to be elected, twelve of them from the areas along the railway 
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line where most of the Europeans live, six in the other areas 
mainly inhabited by the Africans, two reserved for Europeans 
in the African areas, and two reserved for Africans in the Euro¬ 
pean areas. In addition, there would be six official and two 
nominated members. The Executive Council was to consist of the 
Governor and nine ministers, four of them officials and, of the 
other five, four taken from the European elected members of the 
Legislative Council, leaving a maximum of one African. Fran¬ 
chise would be qualified, with two rolls. F^inancial qualifications 
for the higher, or “ordinary,” one would limit it almost entirely 
to Europeans, and the lower, or “special,” would comprise mainly 
Africans. Special provision was to be made that in the twelve 
European constituencies special votes, which would be cast almost 
entirely by Africans, must not count for more than one-third of 
the total ordinary votes; and similarly for the six African seats, 
the ordinary voters were not to count for more than one-third of 
tlie total special votes. For the four extra constituencies reserved 
for two Europeans and two Africans, the same limitation was to 
apply. 

Candidates were to be qualified corresponding to their con¬ 
stituencies, in the European seats on the higher roll, in the Afri¬ 
can on either, and in the reserved seats on the higher roll. A 
further provision demanded that any candidate who qualified 
only on the lower roll would have to obtain permission to com¬ 
pete from two-thirds of the chiefs in his constituency. 

These proposals were extremely complicated and on that 
ground alone were unlikely to appeal to the majority of Africans 
in the territory. On the other hand, they represented an attempt 
to bring Africans and Europeans together as an electorate with¬ 
out the suspicion that the African candidates would, in fact, be 
elected by a mainly European electorate, as in the Federation, 
thus becoming “European stooges.” However, even the most mod¬ 
erate African demands included equal representation in the Legis¬ 
lative Council, whereas in these proposals they would have 
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obtained only eight seats compared with fourteen European, and 
two ministerial portfolios in place of the one offered here. Nor 
could the Alricans be expected to be content with only one of 
their constituencies, and that one of the extra ones, being allo¬ 
cated to llie densely po])ulated, urbanized Coj)perbelt. What is 
more, the government planned to raise the level of qualifications 
for the lower roll over a period of ten years, until they reached 
the level of the liigher roll. The argument was that, as economic 
conditions improved, so Africans would be qualified on the upper 
limit. This presupposed further that a high income should remain 
a permanent qualification for the franchise, an assumption that 
is cerlainly rejected by the African community. The principle of 
adult suffrage—of “one man, one vole” and of political equality 
—is spreading far too fast for these government proposals or 
any similar ones to satisfy African ambitions. If Europeans have 
any desire to retain the slightest political influence, they will 
have to recognize these ambitions, which are based on European 
leaching, work sympathetically with the Africans to achieve a 
genuine democratic society, attempt to remove race from politics, 
and then rely on their ability instead of their race to attract 
political support. Any other policy is bound to increase the racial 
content of politics, inevitably resulting in the eventual political 
submersion of Europeans. 

In Se})tember, 193o, the Colonial Secretary published his pro¬ 
posals on the Northern Rhodesian constitution, based on the 
Governor's proposals referred to above. He made some slight but 
significant amendments. The number of African ministers in the 
Executive Council was to be increased from one to two, with the 
idea of assistant ministers being dropped. Electors on the ordi¬ 
nary (mainly European) roll were not to have their votes 
devalued in the eight African constituencies, but the special 
voters (almost entirely African) were to be devalued in European 
seats. All African candidates, whether ordinary or special elec¬ 
tors, were to be compelled to secure the approval of two-thirds 
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of the chiefs in their area in order to be allowed to run for office. 

These proposals aroused hostility from both Europeans and 
Africans. The Europeans, led by Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal 
Prime Minister, strongly criticized the increase in African min¬ 
isterial appoinlments, claiming that sucli ministers would be 
appointed according to race instead of on merit. They had not 
criticized the appointment of the single African minister, how¬ 
ever, and conserpieritly were self-exposed as lieing concerned 
with the numbers of Africans rather than witli the racial consid¬ 
eration. What they obviously feared was that once the two Afri¬ 
can ministers were appointed, an irresisti!>le demand would 
develop for their numhcTs to he increased. The Africans criti¬ 
cized the introduction of the (hiefs into the ])olilical field as a 
clear determination on the part of the goviTimuait to exclude 
African politicians. They point(‘d out that all the chi(Ts are 
appointed and rejnovable by the government, which would c](*arly 
be able to influence their decisions. They were also strongly 
opposed to the African vote being devalued while that of the 
Europeans could be cast in full. This would mean that tlie I’iuro- 
peans could control the election of the two spiadal African mem¬ 
bers in the European areas, thus gaining a representation of 
sixteen nominees as against only six diri‘ct y\frican re[)res(*nta- 
tives. Above all, they saw in tlie decision to raise the qualifica¬ 
tions of the special vot(*rs periodically as their numbers equaled 
those on the ordinary roll the backing of the Colonial Oilice for 
the determination of Europeans to maintain permanent political 
control over their country. 

The 1958 North(mn Rhodesian constitution had a special sig¬ 
nificance for everyone in Nortliern Rhodesia. It was recognized 
that the Legislative Council elected under it and the executive 
that would be drawn from the Council would determine the 
character of the Northern Rhodesian delegation that would attend 
the 1960 conference on the future federal constitution. At that 
time, Sir Roy Welensky, backed by both his own supporters and 
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his Dominion Party opponents, was determined to achieve inde¬ 
pendence for the Federation in 1960. Tins would have transferred 
control of constitulional progress in INorlhern Rhodesia from the 
British Colonial Office to Salisbury. The Africans saw the danger 
here of a repetition of the South African tragedy of 1909, when 
the British Government handed over its responsibility for the 
African majority to the local Eiiro])ean minority. Unfortunately, 
the Africans were by this time divided, and they never managed 
to unify tlieir attack on the constitution. One section boycotted 
the elections, while the other fought them. Despite this division, 
all sections of African opinion were hostile to the new constitu¬ 
tion, and even though Welensky‘s United Federal Parly, led in 
Northern Rhodesia I)y John Roberts, found a few^ individual 
Africans to run as its candidates, they were never able to persuade 
anyone that tliey represented the African masses. The cry of “One 
man, one vote’' became ever stronger as African opinion quickly 
recognized this as a last desperate fight against white domination. 

Similarly, in Nyasaland, the Africans, who had not yet been 
allowed to elect their own members directly, demanded adult 
suffrage with an African majority in the Legislative Council and 
in the Executive Council. Their opposition to federation has gone 
so far that they have firmly made up their minds to secede from 
the Federation and to set up an independent Nyasaland state 
under African control. In the circumstances of Nyasaland, par¬ 
ticularly with its scanty economic resources and lack of a coast¬ 
line, this may seem unreal. Nevertheless, nationalist movements 
have often aimed at unreal objectives and secured mass support 
for them. Certainly, Nyasaland Africans became completely in¬ 
transigent against federation, with the consequence that their 
previously happy relations with their own Europeans, and par¬ 
ticularly with officials, were destroyed, leaving the inevitable 
ugly signs of racialism. They sometimes toyed with the idea of a 
link with either Tanganyika or Northern Rhodesia. Tanganyika, 
how^ever, is almost as poor as Nyasaland, while the copper wealth 
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of Northern Rhodesia would certainly provoke the Europeans to 
a determined effort to preserve the territory from African con¬ 
trol. The whole situation was desperately unhappy, stemming 
largely from the folly of trying to impose federation against the 
will of the vast majority of the inhabitants, and future prospects 
were not enhanced by the scant development of African organiza¬ 
tion in every part of the area. The Africans in their national 
congresses in both territories had never developed strong, co¬ 
herent organizations. Nevertheless, both congresses represented 
a general mood much broader than their actual membership. 
They demanded increased representation in both legislative and 
executive councils with the objective of controlling both in the 
near future. They were vigorously opposed to federation and 
wanted to take their countries out of it, setting them up as sepa¬ 
rate states or joining together perhaps with Tanganyika under 
African control. Their biggest need if they were to become a 
serious political influence was much stronger organization 
throughout their territories. 

A new sense of leadership and strength in organization came 
to the Nyasaland Congress through the return to his homeland of 
Hastings Banda, who has had long experience in Britain and 
Ghana. Throughout his long absence from Nyasaland, Hastings 
Banda became almost a legend to his own people, who constantly 
looked to him to return and lead them from their plight when the 
time was ripe. On his return in 1958, he was greeted as a messiah 
and quickly drew^ the threads of the organization together in a 
new effort for increased African political power in Nyasaland and 
still more determined opposition to federation. He was unable, 
however, to heal the split that had developed over the refusal 
of Wellington Chirwa and his colleague Kumbikano to resign 
from the Federal Assembly. These two experienced Nyasaland 
leaders, no less fervent opponents of federation than their Con¬ 
gress critics, gathered their supporters around them in a separate 
organization, though all were badly needed by Congress in the 
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national struggle. Similarly, in Northern Rhodesia, two of the 
leading Congress officials, Kenneth Kaunda and Simon Kap- 
wepwe, broke away from the main Congress body and its leader, 
Marry Nkumbula, to form their own organization. Both examples 
showed the weakness of organization, discipline, and sense of pub¬ 
lic service in these African groups. As in other countries at this 
early stage of development, it takes time for leaders to learn that 
as public figures their first duty is to those whom they lead and 
represent. The danger is even graver here than anywhere rdse in 
Africa that the continued hostility and pressure of white poli¬ 
ticians will drive the African masses to reject moderate leader¬ 
ship and turn toward sheer racialism. If this happens, as is 
inevitable if the political scene remains based on a torrent of 
racial emotions, Central Africa wdll become a battleground be¬ 
tween white and black more dangerous than anything seen before 
in any part of the continent. 

Economically and socially also, the northern Africans feci they 
are better off than llieir brothers in the south. There may seem to 
he some little confusion here. The industrial color bar has been 
as deeply rooted on the Coppcrbelt in Northern Rhodesia as 
anywhere in the world. It is only as a result of twenty years’ 
struggle that the monopoly of the European copper miners in 
skilled work has eventually been broken. This was accomplished 
in 1955 and was accompanied by wide guarantees to the Euro¬ 
pean miners. Meanwhile, the F^uropean Miners Union has waged 
bitter warfare against the establishment of an African union and 
at one time, early in 1955, appeared to be on the verge of break¬ 
ing it completely. 

In spite of this bitter struggle, however, the Africans in North¬ 
ern Rhodesia feel that they have had a far better deal than those 
in the south. African trade unionism has never been illegal in 
the north and, indeed, has had very considerable encouragement 
from the government. In addition, both the government and the 
copper employers have continually exerted pressure on the Euro- 
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pean miners to break their color bar. As a result, and with the 
infinitely important assistance of international trade unionism, 
a union has been built in Northern Khodesia that is probably 
the strongest African union in history. Tlie fact that many, 
though not all, African miners on the Copperbelt are immigrant 
laborers, coming and going between their villages and the mines, 
has in itself spread a knowledge and experience of democratic 
trade-union organization far wider than the actual numbers of 
union membership would indicate. 

In Nyasaland, conditions are different. There is no consider¬ 
able industry, and feudal relations are still widely prevalent on 
the plantations. As in any such society, the good feudal em¬ 
ployers provide excellent social conditions for iheir workers, con¬ 
trasting sharply with the conditions under other employers. Yet, 
in spite of growing discontent with this feudal redationship, the 
influence of the missions and the absence of any obvious threat 
to their land from the few European settlers have laid the basis 
of comparatively happy race relations. Nyasas often have to leave 
their country to find a reasonable living and are to be found all 
over Southern Africa, where they have the reputation of being 
intelligent and dependable workers. As in Northern Rhodesia, 
their freedom from pass laws and discriminatory restrictions has 
given them a feeling of opportunity and a hope of progress 
largely absent in Southern Rhodesia. 

It is from this background that we should consider the estab¬ 
lishment of the Federal State of Central Africa. Federation be¬ 
came a major political issue between 1951 and 1953, not only in 
these three countries but in Britain itself, and indeed throughout 
the rest of Africa. In spite of the many different facets of the 
question, in reality the focal issue was whether the 6 million 
African inhabitants of the three territories should be brought 
under the control of the 200,000 white settlers. After continuous 
bitter political struggles, the federal state was eventually estab¬ 
lished by the British Parliament in July, 1953. 
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The history of Central African federation goes back over nearly 
thirty years. At various times during this period, efforts have 
been made by the Iiiuropean inhabitants of these three countries 
to find a formula through which they could be brought close 
together. There were many reasons for this desire. Some felt that 
only by creating a single Central African state could the British 
influence in this area be firmly established and enabled to resist 
the efforts of South African Afrikaners and possibly other alien 
influences. Others feared the development of African influence in 
other parts of the continent and felt that colonial policy in North¬ 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland was following too closely along 
similar lines, lliey desired to estaldlsh European authority before 
the Africans could advance too far. Still others considered that 
any genuine economic progress required a single coordinated 
economy for tlie whole area. Some even believed that a single 
state controlled by Europeans would eventually turn southward 
and join wdth South Africa. 

It would be a slight exaggeration to say that the history of 
Central Africa has followed the same pattern as that of South 
Africa. In the latter case, the Europeans have always been more 
numerous, more powerful, and more fanatically convinced of the 
morality of white supremacy. Nevertheless, the struggle in the two 
areas is based on an identical principle. It is simply that a white 
minority should so control the political, economic, and social 
affairs of the country as never to be in danger of rule by the black 
majority. 

Ever since 1915, moves have been afoot to establish a single 
Rhodesian state out of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, some¬ 
times including Nyasaland. At first, the Southern Rhodesians 
were frightened that amalgamation wuth the north would bring 
them into dangerous contact with a society in which Africans 
might advance in skills and techniques. At that time, they favored 
much more the idea of uniting with the south. In fact, by a small 
majority, they decided in 1923 to set up their own state, virtually 
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independent of Britain, leaving Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to follow the normal line of colonial development that would 
gradually bring Africans into positions of responsibility. They 
were soon attracted, however, by the remarkable boom in North¬ 
ern Rhodesian copper mining during the 1920’s and 1930’s. The 
idea of Rhodesian amalgamation was revived. So strong was the 
pressure of Rhodesian whites that in 1927, and again ten years 
later, the British Government had to set up a Royal Commission 
to study the whole question of closer association. Even at the 
earlier date, Northern Rhodesian Europeans had begun to join 
their Southern Rhodesian brothers in expressing fears that 
Britain intended to bring Africans into the government. Both 
commissions reported against the policy of amalgamation, point¬ 
ing out the differences in native [)olicy of the thn‘e territories. 
This did not, however, deter the Europeans from pursuing their 
objective, and when tlu‘y saw Africans organizing political j)arties 
and trade unions after the war, the weight of their pressure 
became even heavier. What is more, in 1918 the Afrikaner Na¬ 
tionalists gained powder in South Africa, facing Southern Rho¬ 
desians with the price of Afrikaner domination for joining the 
Union. Southern Rhodesia, therefore, attracted even more by 
the copper revenues of the north and fearing the Afrikaners of 
the south, saw Greater Rhodesia as their one salvation. The whites 
in Northern Rhodesia, though suspicious of the economic designs 
of the Southern Rhodesians, were nevertheless more fearful that 
the rise of African politics and trade-union organization was en¬ 
dangering their supremacy; they saw closer association with the 
southerners as their best chance of breaking (Colonial Office con¬ 
trol, which they identified with African advancement. 

By this time, the European leaders of both Rliodesias, plus 
some of their fellow Europeans in Nyasaland, had seized on fed¬ 
eration in place of amalgamation, held a conference to discuss 
their tactics at Victoria Falls in 1949, and brought heavy pressure 
to bear on the British Government. Thus, the federal scheme, first 
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published in 1951 and brought into effect two years later, rep- 
rf‘sented a victory for the Rhodesian white leaders over the 
pretensions of the African masses to any representative share 
in the government of their country. 

When the Federation was established in 1953 against the 
wishes of the Africans and the opposition of the Labour and 
Liberal jjarties and even some sections of the Conservative press 
in Britain, its leaders had two choices. They could either continue 
in their drive to create a permanent hegemony, or they could 
try to acliieve the much more difficult task of persuading Africans 
to cooperate witli them in building some form of new structure 
by giving them the opportunities of advancement in the political, 
economic, and social life of their countries. Everything that has 
hap})ened since federation proves that the first choice was the 
only one ever seriously considered. This, indeed, was inevitable, 
as was seen by the critics of federation at the time. The w^hite 
leaders of the Federation realized more clearly than any other 
Europeans in Africa, except the South Africans, that once the 
principle of African advancement is admitted, there can be no 
halt in its progress to eventual majority rule. Such an outcome 
is entirely inconsistent with the European conception of Central 
African society. 

The publication of this federal proposal in 1951 provoked a 
debate that shook not only Africa but the British political scene. 
At the time, a Labour government was in office in Britain, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies being James Griffiths and for 
Commonwealth Relations Patrick Gordon Walker. The govern¬ 
ment decided that before it reached a decision on the scheme, 
the two ministers should visit the territories concerned in order 
to discuss the proposal with all sections of the people and dis¬ 
cover their reactions. 

Meanwhile, in Central Africa itself, considerable emotion was 
engendered as to the merits, motives, and effects of federation. 
The leading European politicians in each of the three territories 
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were in favor of federation and had, in fact, been largely instru¬ 
mental in persuading the British Government to appoint the 
official committee. vSir Godfrey Huggins in Southern Rhodesia 
and Sir Roy Welensky in Northern Rhodesia were the two men 
consistently leading tlie pressure for closer association. Tht'y did 
not approve of all the details of the scheme produced, but were 
certain that some form of association was nect‘ssary. 

It was frequently said during the many debates that followed 
that it was impossible' to gauge accurately the opinion of Africans. 
This may have lu'cn largely true in Southern Rhodesia, where 
African political organization was negligible', as it hael always 
been strongly discouraged by the' government. But in the two 
northern terrilorie.s some ele‘gre*e of 0 |)inion coulel l>e cx])rcssed. 
In both counlrie'S, African e:ongrcsses Uhe usual title' for early 
African political organizations) e\ist(‘el. In I)olh territories, 
African consultative' councils were eslahlishe'd - in Northern Rho¬ 
desia the African Rcpresentalive Council, anel in Nyasaland the 
African Protectorate Council. In l>oth territories also, Africans 
were nominated to the legislative councils. 

Although no one would claim that these African politicians 
could represent their entire |>o})ulations. it is ce'rtainly true that 
they represented the growing |»oli!ical censciousm'ss of consider¬ 
able numbers of their ]>eople. It is equally significant that every 
recognized African spokesman in both thest' territories consist¬ 
ently opposed and cond('mnf‘d the f(*<lerai sc heme from the start. 
There may have bc'c'n some degree of simple conservatism in this 
opposition, but its central features was undoul>tedly a hostility to 
the idea of placing the 6 million Africans of the three territories 
under the political control of the 200,000 white inhabitants. They 
saw in it a rtq:)etition of the mistake made by Britain in 1910, 
when the w^hite inhabitants of South Africa were given power 
over the non-European majority of the population. They feared 
that the Colonial Office was giving up much of its control to the 
local European residents. It is highly significant from the stand- 
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point of British policy to note that in this plural society of Cen¬ 
tral Africa the African majority of the population opposed any 
reduction in British control before the African community had 
developed to a point at which they could hold their own with the 
local Europeans. In short, the Africans regarded the British 
Colonial Ofiice and the British as their protector against local 
wliite rule. 

Among the Europeans of the territories, the views of Huggins 
and Welensky were by no means unanimously supported. Some 
Europeans saw the federal scheme as an invasion of their pre¬ 
dominantly white control. In Southern Rhodesia, there were those 
who feared the influence of tlie Colonial Ojffice policy in the north, 
while in all three territories some of the white inhabitants were 
shocked at the suggestion that African representatives should 
appear in a federal chamber along with the whites. There were 
undoubtedly some people also among the white community who 
saw federation as a step away from South Africa and would have 
})referred to turn southward. 

In Britain, the consideration of federation was at first con¬ 
fused. After the visits of the two ministers, the Labour govern¬ 
ment realized that African opposition was so widespread that no 
further immediate steps should be taken. A few weeks later, the 
party was defeated in the 1951 general election, and a Conserva¬ 
tive government took oflice. One of its first acts was to announce 
its support of federation and plans to speed up the measures 
necessary to bring it into effect. 

Within the Labour Party, there were voices both against and 
in favor of the federal scheme, but gradually it became apparent 
that the vast majority opposed federation, if only because the 
Africans expressed their firm and united opposition to it. A wide¬ 
spread campaign, in which certain churches were particularly 
prominent, especially in Scotland, was now organized. Meetings 
of protest were held in various parts of the country, and a variety 
of African politicians came to Britain from Central Africa. On 
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the other side, Huggins, Welensky, and their supporters were 
also strongly represented from time to time in Britain and con¬ 
ducted a powerful lobbying campaign in political circles. 

A number of important debates were held in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and by now the Labour Opposition spoke officially against 
federation, though a handful of members who supported it 
abstained when divisions were held. In Southern Rhodesia, a 
plebiscite was organized on the issue. It was conducted among 
the electorate, of whom only about 400 were Africans. The plebi¬ 
scite showed a majority in favor of federation, with a substantial 
minority opposed to it. 

Eventually, this maelstrom of debate, discussion, and political 
conflict came to an end in the summer of 1953, when the British 
Parliament approved the measure. The new Federal State of Cen¬ 
tral Africa was established, and political responsibility was to be 
divided between the Federal Government and Parliament on tl)e 
one hand and the three territorial governments on the other. The 
Federal Assembly was to consist of thirty-five members, twenty- 
six of whom were to represent the 200,000 Europeans, while the 
remaining nine, six Africans and three Europeans, were to repre¬ 
sent the 6 million Africans. Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
this new constitution was the provision that a Iw^o-thirds majority 
of the Assembly was required to effect constitutional change. 
There seemed little chance in these circumstances for an increase 
in the proportion of African representation. On the other hand, 
an African Affairs Board was established within the Assembly to 
prevent the passage of any acts of discrimination. The whole of 
this constitution was to remain as it was until some time between 
1960 and 1962, when a conference was to be convened by the 
four governments and the British Government to review it. It is 
far too early to judge the fate of this new and curious state. 
Nominally, it is based upon the principle of “racial partnership,” 
but no one has yet defined the practical meaning of this phrase. 
It is already clear, though, that Central Africa is one of the most 
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important crucibles of race relations in the African continent. 
The European politicians in this area are divided broadly into 
those who support some form of association with the newly de¬ 
veloping representatives of African political consciousness, and 
those who prefer as great a degree of racial separation as can be 
attained. These two views were represented by the two main 
political parties, the Federal Party and the Confederate Party, 
though the latter has changed its name and personnel several 
times. In the first elections, held in 1953, the Federals, led by 
Huggins and Welensky, secured a sweeping victory, but about 
a third of the electorate voted against them. Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
now^ Lord Malvern, became the first Prime Minister, with Sir 
Roy Welensky as his deputy. 

Although the Federal Prime Minister tried at times to persuade 
the white electorate that its children’s future depended on de¬ 
veloping racial harmony, the pattern of race relations within the 
Federation was based from the start on the euphemistic term 
“partnership,” which in itself implies a separation of white and 
black rather than integration. In Central Africa, it was always 
looked on as the partnership between rider and horse, with the 
white minority remaining firmly in the saddle, holding the reins. 
In 1956, Lord Malvern retired, and Sir Roy Welensky succeeded 
him as Prime Minister. 

The African community itself was somewhat bewildered after 
its campaign against federation was defeated. In Southern Rho¬ 
desia, where the election of African representatives was held on 
the general electoral roll, consisting almost entirely of Europeans, 
the two African members were sponsored by the Federal Party 
and tried to cooperate with them. In the two northern territories, 
African representation was much more independent of the Euro¬ 
peans and continually attempted to use the Assembly in order to 
debate race relations, though without much success. Pressure 
against any hint of recognition of federation even led the African 
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Congress in Nyasaland to expel its two members of Parliament 
when they refused to resign their seats. 

The whole situation was really in the balance. There were at 
one and the same time signs of greater awareness of the necessity 
for racial cooperation and evidence of efforts to preserve white 
domination. As this area of Central Africa stood between South 
Africa, based completely on the principle of permanent domina¬ 
tion by the white minority, and the British colonies of East and 
West Africa, where Africans were being encouraged to take 
greater responsibility and ultimately gain full and equal rights, 
the significance of what happened in the new federal state was 
profound. Britain still retained a measure of responsibility, par¬ 
ticularly in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and had the ulti¬ 
mate sanction over the Federation itself. 

Two important issues agitated afresh the relations between 
the Federation and Britain and between the Europeans and Afri¬ 
cans within the Federation. The first was the amendments to the 
constitution, contained in the Constitution Amendment Act and 
the Franchise Act. The former simply increased the number of 
members in the Federal Assembly from thirty-five to fifty-nine. 
In doing so, it increased those members elected almost entirely by 
Europeans from twenty-six to forty-four, and African representa¬ 
tives from nine to fifteen. The latter act made new provision for 
franchise qualifications on two electoral rolls. Both these meas¬ 
ures were held by the African Affairs Board to be discriminatory, 
and consequently there were debates on them in the British House 
of Commons. On both occasions, they were opposed by the 
Labour Party, but in the divisions the Conservative government 
secured a majority. 

The chief significance of these acts was that the new African 
representatives, instead of being directly responsible to Africans 
themselves, were to be elected on mixed rolls in which Europeans 
would normally predominate. As a sop to democratic opinion, the 
two new voters’ rolls were opened to citizens of any race, but 
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wealth qualifications limited the higher roll almost entirely to 
Europeans, while tlie lower roll included only a small minority of 
adult Africans. It is significant, too, that electors on both rolls 
were now entitled to vote for the six new African members, who 
thus became, like the African representatives in Southern Rho¬ 
desia, responsible to a largely European electorate. This fact also 
changed the character of the African Affairs Board itself, as 
Africans dependent on European votes were nominated to it. In 
any case, the African Affairs Board lost most of what prestige 
it ever had as a safeguard for African interests through the rejec¬ 
tion by the British Parliament of its opinion that these two laws 
were discriminatory. 

The second issue of conflict concerned the status of the Federa¬ 
tion itself. Many of its leading politicians always saw the estab¬ 
lishment of the Federation as a long step toward independence 
within the Commonwealth. This desire had been greatly increased 
as they watched the Gold Coast rapidly marching toward inde¬ 
pendent statehood and as they saw Africans being given a posi¬ 
tion that they, as Europeans, were denied. Lord Malvern put 
forward proposals for what he called “technical independence” 
at the 1956 Conference of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
His proposals were rejected by the British Government, leading 
to angry reactions among the white politicians in the Federation. 
There was even the braggart, but empty, threat to follow the 
example of the American colonies in the eighteenth century and 
fight a war of independence against Britain. While rejecting Lord 
Malvern’s proposals, the British Government, nevertheless, prom¬ 
ised to make counterproposals. Sir Roy Welensky followed up 
Malvern’s pressure and demanded greater power by 1960. The 
British Government must have been aware, however, that any sug¬ 
gestion of weakening the ties betw^een Britain and Northern Rho¬ 
desia and Nyasaland would raise an immediate outcry from the 
Africans of these two territories, who still regarded the British 
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connection as their last defense against control by their own 
white settlers. 

The whole future of the Federation was now in the melting pot. 
Sir Roy Welensky and his followers made no secret of the fact— 
after the Labour Party had published its statement Plural Society 
in 1956, with its emphasis on the ultimate aim of complete 
democracy based upon adult suffrage and the principle of ‘‘one 
person, one vote” for every territory under British influence—that 
the governing party in the Federation would try to secure the 
maximum commitments from Britain before the next British gen- 
eral election. In short, it was determined at all costs to preserve 
white control for the foreseeable future. Welensky secured two 
commitments from the British Government in April, 1957. The 
first was that the constitutional conference scheduled to take place 
between 1960 and 1962 would, in fact, be held in 1960. The 
second was that the British Government would not introduce 
legislation concerning the Federation except at the request of the 
Federal Government. Both promises were, in fact, empty. It was 
virtually certain that there would be a British general election 
before 1960. And power of legislation still rested with the British 
Parliament, no matter what any British Government might 
promise. 

Meanwhile, Welensky and his govtirnment had been expanding 
the Federal Assembly, suggesting a broadening of the franchise 
and giving the white-dominated electorate increased powers of 
electing African representatives. They clearly feared the logic of 
maintaining communal elections as has been done in Kenya; they 
knew that this would open the way to an irresistible pressure from 
the Africans for steadily increased representation to match the 
figures of their population. They were trying to avoid this danger 
by allowing a selected minority of Africans to qualify for an 
electoral roll, which would be dominated by the Europeans for 
many years to come. Holding the power of altering franchise 
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qualifications, they foresaw a permanent opportunity to maintain 
their own control. 

Bui the Federation has been based from the start on the prin¬ 
ciple of partnership, which is written into the preamble of the 
federal constitution. Partnership can be defined in one or two 
ways. It can either be a partnership of two separate communities, 
which in Central Africa implies the permanent domination of the 
minority white society; or it can be defined as genuine coopera¬ 
tion among individuals of different races, based not upon race 
but upon mutual respect for individual worth. It is the latter 
definition only that can be accepted by Britain as a qualification 
for a genuinedy democratic and eventually independent state. If 
the Federation was to be established as a state, it could only be 
on this basis. 

In November, 1958, the second federal election w^as held under 
the constitution amended as described above. Two features of it 
immediately became apparent. The first was that Sir Roy Welen- 
sky and his Federal Party clearly retained the support of the vast 
majority of the European electors. They won forty-four scats, as 
compared wdth eight for the Dominion Party. During the elec¬ 
tion, much was made of statements by Winston Field, the Do¬ 
minion Parly leader, to tlie effect that if returned he w^as prepared 
to declare the Federation independent and defy the British Gov¬ 
ernment to oppose him if it dared. Despite his previous similar 
statements. Sir Roy Welensky attacked this as unconstitutional, 
though still maintaining his resolution to press for independence 
in 1960. His experience and that of his colleagues won the day. 
He was now armed w ith a mandate from the Europeans to bring 
every possible pressure on the British Government in 1960 to 
hand over control of the whole federal state to a government 
elected almost entirely by the European community. 

The second significant feature was the almost complete success 
of the African National Congre*sses in boycotting the election. 
They advised Africans against registering as electors and were so 
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successful that by election day less than 2,000 had done so. Their 
object in this tactic was to expose the farce of pretending that the 
constitution gave any considerable voice to the by then 7 million 
Africans. 

Twelve Africans were actually elected to the new Federal 
Assembly, although eight of them owed their election to Euro¬ 
pean voters, seven competing as Federal Party candidates and 
one for the Dominion F*arty. 

Another and equally important result of this tactical maneuver 
was to deny to Sir Roy Welensky and his colleagues the possi¬ 
bility of claiming that any number of Africans were willing to 
give up their protected status under the British Crown to a fed¬ 
eral government. This was vitally important, for in the preamble 
to the federal constitution it is clearly stated that this protected 
status will not be infringed unless it is desired by the people, and 
the British Government has already defined “people” as the 
whole people, implying a majority of the Africans. 

So far, therefore, Sir Roy Welensky and his white politicians 
had entirely failed to persuade their African populations to lend 
any support to the Federation, far less to be willing to see the 
white minority take over political control of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland from the British Government. Sir Roy toyed with 
the idea of getting around this problem by suggesting that a 
treaty be signed between a newly independent federal govern¬ 
ment and the British Government, assuring the protection of the 
Africans. This did not fool either the Africans or the critics of 
federation in Britain. Both had seen what happened in South 
Africa when British control was handed over to the local white 
population. It became obvious that any attempt to force any 
form of independence by a white-dominated federal government 
would lead to such revolt among the Africans as to shock the 
whole continent. The basic folly of the federal structure was that 
it forced this policy of white domination into association with 
the British Colonial Office policy of gradual African advance- 
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merit. Federal leaders no doubt hoped either to be able to discard 
the Colonial Office or to persuade it to change its policy. To some 
extent, they succeeded, but opposition from the Africans and in 
Britain prevented their complete success. Thus, although the fed¬ 
eral and Northern Rliodesian franchises and methods of repre¬ 
sentation were conditioned very largely by the policy of the 
Federal Government, even the government could hardly contem¬ 
plate imposing white-minority rule on Nyasaland. It is in this 
context that the events of 1959 should be seen. 

The shadow of the 1960 conference, to be held for the pur¬ 
pose of reviewing the federal constitution, was growing rapidly 
darker. The European leaders were mounting their claim for 
supremacy over all three territories, and the Africans were grow¬ 
ing ever more fearful that it would be met. Faced with the 
continual retreat of the British Government under federal pres¬ 
sure, the Africans believed that only strong resistance could 
save them from the South African fate. In this they were probably 
correct. The return of Hastings Banda to Nyasaland had resulted 
in a tremendous increase in organization of the congress, and 
ahhoLigh the congress movement in Northern Rhodesia was weak 
and divided and it was still young in Southern Rhodesia, there 
was no question that the African masses in all three territories 
\^e^e becoming increasingly frightened of ultimate betrayal and 
were prepared to act against it. The new Northern Rhodesian 
constitution showed the pattern they could expect—majority 
power in both the legislature and the executive for the small 
European community, with only a slight, specious veneer of 
African representation. 

At the same time, the European leaders were themselves or¬ 
ganizing for a showdown with the Africans. The object was to 
crush the congress movement before it could create further 
African hostility toward any ad\ance in federal powers. Since 
every sign indicated that the British Government was steadily 
capitulating to federal demands and deliberately conditioning its 
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policy in Northern Rhodesia to white Rhodesian influences, the 
Africans increasingly felt themselves on the verge of betrayal. 
Everything pointed to the British Government’s being prepared 
in 1960, if not to grant complete independence, at least to hand 
over so much power to the Federal Government that it would be 
given an irresistible leverage toward complete supremacy. Many 
Africans must have asked themselves what could prevent this 
catastrophe other than a display of violent resistance. It would 
not be easy to give them an answer. 

The white leaders miscalculated. They were able, without the 
slightest evidence of violence, to suppress the congress in South¬ 
ern Rhodesia and arbitrarily remove its leaders. With the assist¬ 
ance of the Colonial Office, they were able to ban the congress in 
Nyasaland and put all the leading politicians in detention camps. 
In Northern Rhodesia, the new Zambia Congress was banned, and 
its leaders were exiled to remote rural districts. 

But what the white leaders did not recognize was the force of 
public opinion in Britain and elsewhere. By taking these actions, 
they had exposed their real intentions. The first casualty of the 
crisis was not African politics but the federal hope of inde¬ 
pendence in 1960. They had, in fact, convinced the British people 
and the world that the mass of people living in Central Africa 
were implacably hostile to federal intentions. The British Govern¬ 
ment, by its incredible naivete in appointing the Devlin Com¬ 
mission under the chairmanship of a High Court Judge, with four 
widely experienced and conservative members, simply exposed 
its appalling ignorance of Central African realities. For the 
Devlin Commission inevitably further exposed the disastrous 
folly of British as well as federal policies, and even though the 
British Government with unparalleled effrontery them rejected its 
own commission’s analysis, the expose was there for the world 
to see. 

Thus, the real objective of this whole history of white Rho¬ 
desian policy—the establishment of an independent state giving 
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the while minority absolute power to determine its policy without 
interference from Britain—was for the time being both exposed 
and destroyed. Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, 
had to retract very quickly his previous claim for independence 
in 1960, and although he made a desperate attempt to switch 
Ids policy to one of increasing territorial instead of federal 
powers, his bluff was immediately called. It was quite clear that, 
under the existing constitutions, additional territorial powers 
would simply mean handing over further authority to the white 
lead(‘rs in their separate states. 

These events—which involved African deaths, imprisonment, 
detention, and proscription of political organizations—even had 
an effect on some white opinion in Central Africa itself. The in¬ 
telligent Europeans, many of whom had previously concentrated 
simply on making a good living and avoided public affairs, be¬ 
came conscious of their isolated position as a tiny minority in a 
huge black continent and began to realize that only by active 
association with Africans could the European settlement survive. 
In Southern Rhodesia, a few minor gestures toward liberalism 
were made by the government, but much more important was the 
formation of the new Central African Party under the leader¬ 
ship of Garfield Todd, former Prime Minister of Southern Rho¬ 
desia, and of Sir John Moffat of Northern Rhodesia. This was a 
deliberate attempt to organize a political party on a nonracial 
basis, and it immediately gained some African support, particu¬ 
larly from Southern Rhodesia. The problem was how to influence 
constitutional developments with an electorate almost entirely 
confined to Europeans, most of whom still believed in white 
supremacy. The only hope was that by mobilizing Africans and 
liberal Europeans, the party might create a climate of opinion in 
which the constitutions themselves would be changed and the 
franchise radically broadened. 

The first brake on this attempt to steamroller a white-controlled 
federation over the protesting opposition of the Africans came 
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in 1959. This policy had only made progress because of the firm 
alliance between the Federal Government in Salisbury and the 
British Government in London. The events of 1959 had so shaken 
British public opinion that the Prime Minister, Harold Macmil¬ 
lan, recognized a danger to the popularity of his government. 
After the 1959 election, he replaced his Colonial Secretary, Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, who had been closely associated with the policy, 
with the pragmatic liberal Iain Macleod. In the long Lancaster 
House Conference on Kenya at the beginning of 1960, Macleod 
learned something of the force of African nationalism and recog¬ 
nized that attempts to obstruct it wholly could only lead to the 
use of British arms in the defense of white-settler privilege. He 
also learned that the more intelligent European settlers recog¬ 
nized that their ultimate safety depended on a British evolution¬ 
ary policy that would give them time to form links of confidence 
with the Africans. 

Having achieved his spectacular success with the Kenya con¬ 
stitution, Macleod visited Central Africa himself. Shortly after¬ 
ward, Hastings Banda was released, together with most of his 
lieutenants. In August, 1960, Banda proved his tolerance by 
negotiating a new constitution with Macleod and the white 
leaders of Nyasaland. Elections were to provide for an elected 
majority in the Legislative Council, the minorities being granted 
reserved seats. Representative ministers were to serve in the 
executive. The atmosphere in Nyasaland immediately changed. 
Banda’s Malawi Congress devoted itself not only to winning the 
elections but to preparing plans to sustain the country after 
independence. His protege, Dunduzo Chisiza, concentrated par¬ 
ticularly on economic planning. It was clear that Welensky had 
lost Nyasaland to the Federation and would now have to con¬ 
centrate on retaining his control over Northern Rhodesia if 
federation itself was to survive. 

As was universally expected, Banda and his Malawi Congress 
Party easily won the first elections in August, 1961. Despite 
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Welensky’s last-minute intervention, the Malawi Party won all 
twenty lower-roll seats, and candidates supported by it won three 
of the upper-roll seats. At its first opportunity, therefore, Nyasa- 
land had clearly demonstrated its complete hostility toward fed¬ 
eration and its rejection of Welensky’s United Federal Party. The 
fact that there were no incidents during the elections disproved 
the excuses given by Malawi opponents that its support depended 
on intimidation. The extremely liigh poll, almost 100 per cent 
of the voters, equally exposed the hollowness of the allegation that 
Nyasalanders, except for a handful of politicians, were not really 
interested in their own destiny. Banda and his supporters then 
had to face the twin issues of finding constitutional means to 
leave the Federation and policies to sustain their country when 
separated from the rest of Central Africa. It was in meeting this 
challenge that the abilities of the African leaders were to be taxed 
to their utmost. Yet, with the rise of African nationalism through¬ 
out the rest of the continent, there was little doubt that Nyasa- 
land would find friends outside her borders as well as the ultimate 
means of joining in some wider association of states. 

The British Government also appointed a commission in 1960 
under the chairmanship of Lord Monckton to study the whole 
issue of federation. This body of conservatives, which included 
representatives from the territories and from the Federation, bul 
no members of the British opposition parties, made the important 
declaration that federation could not be expected to survive with¬ 
out radical democratic reforms. It went further to declare that 
as the continuation of federation must depend on the consent of 
the inhabitants each of the three territories would have to be 
granted the right to secede. Thus it was that right-wing sources 
confirmed the ten years of criticisms made by left-wing observers. 

It had long been clear to keen students of the Central African 
situation that Northern Rhodesia represented the center of grav¬ 
ity, so to speak. This was now suddenly recognized by all 
concerned. Macleod announced that the Northern Rhodesian 
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constitution would be reviewed at the same time that the Federal 
Review Conference was held at the end of 1960. He further 
assured the Northern Rhodesians that their delegation to the Fed¬ 
eral Conference would be represf'iitative of all shades of opinion. 
The Monckton Commission, in studying the Federation, came to 
the conclusion that serious democratic reforms must be carried 
out in Southern Rhodesia and that in Northern Rhodesia an Afri¬ 
can majority ought to be elected to a new Legislative Council. 

The scene was now set for hard bargaining, political maneuver¬ 
ing, and every form of pressure-group activity. At the end of 1960, 
London witnessed the curious spectacle of three conferences on 
Central Africa meeting simultaneously. The first reviewed the 
Federation constitution, the second considered constitutional 
change in Southern Rhodesia, and the third discussed a new 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia. Because it was by now 
recognized that the Federation had failed to subordinate the 
independent outlook of its component territories, the Federal 
Conference did little more than hear arguments and adjourn. It 
did show, however, that Africcin leaders in Nyasaland and North¬ 
ern Rhodesia Avere all firmly committed to the breakup of the 
Federation. 

The Southern Rhodesians made a start in London, adjourned 
to Salisbury, and continued maneuvering. It was eventually 
announced that the British Government was prepared to give up 
most of its powers for the protection of Africans as part of a 
bargain in which the Africans would be allowed fifteen seats in a 
new parliament of sixty-five members and might be able to win one 
or two of the remaining fifty seats. This offer was entirely unac¬ 
ceptable to the African organizations, particularly as further 
amendments to the constitution required a two-thirds majority 
that would remain in European hands. The successor to the 
banned congress, the National Democratic Party (NDP), led by 
Joshua Nkomo, prepared to organize opposition to it, altliough 
it was still prohibited from holding meetings in many areas and 
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several of its original leaders were still in detention. The pro¬ 
posal also met with strong opposition from rigJit-wing Europeans, 
led by the Dominion Party. Sir Edgar Whitehead and his United 
Federal Party government proposed that the new constitution be 
submitted to a referendum of the electorate, almost entirely white. 

This referendum was held in July, 1961. It resulted in an 
impressive victory lor Sir Edgar Whitehead, who secured a two- 
to-one majority in favor of the new constitution. Nevertheless, 
the basic dilemma of securing democratic advance in a multi¬ 
racial territory was again revealed. During the referendum cam¬ 
paign, the supporters of the new constitution had to appease 
white fears by emphasizing that political control remained in the 
hands of the white community, which could, in fact, abolish the 
African seats by using its two-thirds majority if African members 
refused to cooperate with white plans. Any suggestion that this 
first small African representation was only an installment in the 
growth of a democratic system that would lead to substantial 
increases in African seats would have been certain to result in 
the firm rejection of the constitutional proposals. Although the 
acceptance of African membership in the Southern Rhodesian 
parliament for the first time was therefore some reflection of a 
faint move in the whiter community toward reality, the main 
issue of contention remained. How was it possible to lead the 
substantial European community to sacrifice its privileged posi¬ 
tion voluntarily in order to avoid the severe racial tensions that 
would inevitably develop if it did not do so? 

The referendum issue also exposed the African position. It 
was alleged that, in the conference earlier in the year, Joshua 
Nkomo had agreed to sujiport the new constitutional proposals. 
He later denied this, and the force of African opinion against 
the proposals led to two consequences. First, a section of his 
followers beli(‘ved that he had been prepared to compromise too 
far, broke away from the NDP, and formed the more radical 
Zimbabwe Congress Party. Secondly, the NDP itself organized 
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widespread opposition to the proposals and held an unofficial 
referendum of the African people a few days before the official 
plebiscite. This showed what was already known: that the 
African masses were not prepared to accept a constitution that 
allowed their community of nearly 3 million to be represented 
by fifteen members, while the quarter of a million European 
inhabitants controlled about fifty seats and retained the power 
to determine what should happen in the future. At the same time, 
the failure of the Africans to deter Sir Edgar Whitehead and his 
government from going ahead wuth these plans or to persuade 
the British Government that it was betraying its responsibility 
for African interests again exposed the weakness of African 
organization in Southern Rhodesia. 

It seemed clear that, despite the claim that, in Southern Rho¬ 
desian terms, the new constitution represented an advance toward 
liberalism, it had done nothing to remove the prospect of severe 
racial conflict. When the Africans in surrounding territories were 
advancing rapidly tow^ard greater political responsibility, it could 
hardly be expected that those in Southern Rhodesia w ould refrain 
from the same demands simply because a larger number of white 
people had chosen to live in their country. Moreover, the tra¬ 
ditional white Southern Rhodesian claim that their greater 
economic progress had led to the provision of more education, 
better social services, and higher economic levels for Southern 
Rhodesian Africans would logically lead to the conclusion that 
Africans in this territory were even better fitted for political 
responsibility than elsewhere. The propaganda cloak with which 
Southern Rhodesian whites had desperately tried to hide their 
naked determination to hold on to political power was being 
stripped away. Its disappearance seemed likely to lead to a 
political battle between white and black—and there were few 
signs that the whites would be influenced by the considerations 
for their own safety that had led the white communities of Kenya 
and Tanganyika to recognize the fact that only cooperation with 
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the Africans could preserve the security of their life among the 
awakening African masses. 

It was in Northern Rhodesia that the heaviest fire was concen¬ 
trated, When the constitutional conference resumed early in 
1961, Welensky’s followers, led by John Roberts, boycotted the 
discussions. Welensky was now stretching to the fullest his right 
of being consulted by the British Government in determining the 
new Northern Rhodesian constitution. He had believed that, with 
all his influence and lobbying in Westminster, he could persuade 
the British Government to prevent the new constitution from 
allowing the African nationalists to secure a majority and thus 
embark on their declared policy of taking their country out of 
the Federation. The battle became joined between Welensky on 
the one hand, vociferously supported by the anachronistic, aris¬ 
tocratic Lord Salisbury in Westminster and a group of flag- 
waving Tories behind him, and lain Macleod at the Colonial 
Office, supported by younger and more intelligent Conservative 
members. The position of Prime Minister Macmillan was ambi¬ 
valent, while his Commonwealth Secretary, Duncan Sandys, in 
trying to be clever, became Welensky’s easy tool. The opposition 
parties in Britain sat on the sidelines, destroying the arguments 
of Lord Salisbury and his right-wing friends, criticizing Macleod, 
hoping that he would win but ready to exploit any divisions 
within Conservative ranks. The Africans, led by Kenneth Kaunda 
and Harry Nkumbula, held out for at least what Monckton had 
recommended, an African majority, but tried to persuade their 
followers that Macleod could be trusted to produce a compromise 
capable of leading, within a reasonable time, to the achievement 
of their aims. Many of the Europeans in Northern Rhodesia, 
particularly on the Copperbelt, started making feeble threats 
about using guns—having been misled by Welensky into the 
belief that he could win a last-ditch battle for them to preserve 
their privilege, and therefore rejecting their only chance of 
security in establishing friendship with the Africans. 
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This series of maneuvers, pressures, and threats was suflBcient 
to slow down the British Government’s progress toward a liberal 
colonial policy. Iain Macleod produced two sets of proposals. The 
first represented a compromise, rejecting the straight line of 
development to an African majority and replacing it by parity 
between European and African, with the balance being held by 
a set of representatives elected jointly. Fifteen members were to 
be elected on a mainly European higher roll, fifteen by Africans 
on a lower roll, and fifteen national seats by both rolls, with the 
percentage from each roll counting instead of the number of 
votes. These proposals were violently attacked by Welensky, and 
the Africans were at first hostile to them but then prepared to 
consider them as a disappointment but as a possil)le step toward 
democracy. 

The attacks on Macleod continued with even greater vigor. 
By the time he had to announce his further proposals in June, 
1961, he had only been able to hold a part of his defenses. The 
general outline of his earlier plan was retained, l)ut provision 
for the election of the key national members showed that the 
Welensky-Salisbury alliance had gained some ground. One of 
the national seats was to be reserved for Asian and Coloured 
voters—a plan immediately condemned by them as an introduc¬ 
tion of the apartheid principle—in an attempt to remove some 
of the voting strength from the African nationalists. Eight of the 
remaining fourteen seats were to be divided equally between 
African and European candidates in double-member constitu¬ 
encies. This was again condemned as the introduction of plain 
racialism. The remaining six seats were open to either European 
or African candidates. In these national elections, however, two 
further concessions were made to the Europeans. Every candidate 
had to secure a minimum of 12.5 per cent from each roll, and 
the new plan added to this an alternative of a minimum of 400 
votes, which would actually represent a much smaller percentage 
of the lower-roll vote, thus enabling European candidates to 
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secure their minimum on easier terms. Secondly, electors were 
to be divided according to race; thus every candidate had to 
secure not just 12.5 per cent or 400 votes from each roll, but this 
minimum percentage from both African and European electors. 
The reason for this provision was simple. The Europeans realized 
that a number of Africans—estimated at 3,500—would be quali¬ 
fied on the upper roll. In spite of their insistence that all they 
were demanding was “responsible” government devoid of racial 
considerations, they were not prepared to accept the judgment of 
the few “responsible” Africans able to qualify for the higher roll. 
They insisted that color, not responsibility, should be the test. 

As could have been predicted, the modifications in the second 
installment of the British Government’s plan provoked intense 
anger among the Northern Rhodesian Africans. It was obvious to 
them that, despite Colonial Secretary Macleod’s fight on their 
behalf in the British Cabinet, the political blackmail of Sir Roy 
Welensky in Salisbury and Lord Salisbury and his friends in the 
British Conservative Party had succeeded. The British Cabinet 
had capitulated and decided to appease these antidemocratic 
forces. This decision lacked all foresight and was fraught with 
danger. It was calculated to destroy the position of Kenneth 
Kaunda and to wreck his policy of conciliation. It halted the 
Northern Rhodesian whites on the brink of recognition that their 
future lay in cooperating with the African and turned them back 
to the belief that Welensky could preserve their privilege for at 
least another few years of stolen time. It thus inevitably provoked 
racial conflict just at the moment when, for the first time, it 
seemed possible that racial consciousness would decline in the 
same way it had in Kenya and Tanganyika. The Nyasaland 
elections that followed on the heels of the second Northern 
Rhodesian White Paper could only convince the Africans of the 
latter territory that they were being treated differently from their 
brothers over the frontier because of the larger number of whites 
living in their country. The consequences of such a conclusion 
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could only be disastrous to race relations. Any chance that the 
Africans would be prepared to consider tolerating federation, even 
for a brief transitional period, was finally destroyed by the Open 
exposure of the Federal Government’s interference with African 
political advance. Those in Salisbury and in Westminster who 
had speciously and self-righteously criticized the first White 
Paper on the grounds that it departed from the principle of 
nonracialism were exposed in their naked hypocrisy. They were 
seen to have opposed the first plan, when it might have led to 
the end of white-minority rule; and they applauded the second 
White Paper—which introduced apartheid measures by separat¬ 
ing Asian and Coloured voters, by dividing four of the national 
constituencies on racial grounds, and by segregating voters ac¬ 
cording to race—because it favored the white minority. 

Kenneth Kaunda tried to persuade the Colonial Office to 
modify its proposals. He was prepared to give the new consti¬ 
tution a trial on the condition that the Asian and Coloured voters 
were restored to the common rolls and that a 5 per cent minimum 
vote replaced the provision for the 12.5 per cent or 400 votes. 
He declared his intention to keep all opposition to the consti¬ 
tution on a nonviolent basis and prepared a scheme of civil 
disobedience. Despite his leadership, the anger of the Africans, 
particularly in the northern areas, quickly overflowed into violent 
opposition, and during the next few weeks numerous incidents 
occurred in which many Africans were shot and several hundred 
imprisoned. The use of troops and security forces only inflamed 
tempers further. They were no substitute for a political agree¬ 
ment that would give the African masses a sense of being treated 
with justice. The second White Paper had broken down the bul¬ 
warks that were being patiently built to support a genuine system 
of nonracialism, designed to preserve racial peace by leading the 
Europeans to a gradual acceptance of democratic African rule 
and, by persuading the Africans to restrain their democratic de¬ 
mands, giving this European acceptance a chance to evolve. 
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Thus, at the end of 1961, Northern Rhodesia was still at the 
crossroads. The real character of the new constitution remained 
to be settled. Sir Roy Welensky was still lighting a desperate 
rear-guard action to stem the African political advance that he 
realized would either destroy his federation or radically change 
its composition. Kenneth Kaunda continued to insist on modi¬ 
fications to the British proposals designed to allow Africans a 
substantial influence in government, but was not asking for nearly 
as much as had been granted to Nyasaland or Tanganyika. The 
new Colonial Secretary, Reginald Maudling, faced the difiicult 
task of trying to arbitrate without completely losing the con¬ 
fidence of either Africans or Europeans. 

So the whole fate of the Federation hung in the balance. Nyasa¬ 
land was progressing quietly under African government, biding 
its time until decisions had been reached in the other two terri¬ 
tories. Southern Rhodesia was on the point of admitting African 
members of parliament for the first time in its history, but so few 
in number that Nkomo’s NDP had decided to boycott the elec¬ 
tions. A politico-racial fight was in prospect to force a consti¬ 
tution that would reflect numbers instead of privilege. Northern 
Rhodesia, the key to the whole federation, might turn either to 
racial war or to nonracial cooperation on the Tanganyika model, 
according to the degree of foresight shown by the Europeans. The 
review of the federal constitution awaited these territorial de¬ 
cisions; but Africans were increasingly looking to an association 
with the East Africans, who had been so much more successful 
in their political struggle. It seemed probable that the future 
would sooner or later lie in the direction of a great African fed¬ 
eral state stretching from Nairobi to Salisbury, from the Victoria 
Falls to the Indian Ocean, populated by 30 million people, and, 
inevitably, ruled on democratic principles in w^hich racial privi¬ 
lege would have no part. Such a development would have the 
most profound effect on African politics, economics, and social 
progress. 



5 - The High Commission Territories 


Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland are commonly known 
in Britain as “the protectorates,” but they are more properly 
termed the High Commission territories because they are admin¬ 
istered under the British High Commissioner for South Africa, 
whose oflSce is in Pretoria. A glance at the map shows the close 
connection between each of these three countries and the Repub¬ 
lic of South Africa, and the most important issue common to 
all three is the desire of South Africans to incorporate them into 
the Republic. This desire has lasted from the first years of this 
century, when the four South African colonies were discussing 
uniting into a single state. Indeed, efforts were made during the 
nineteenth century by the Transvaal Republic to lake over 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and by the Orange Free State to 
annex Basutoland. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the very close geographical and eco¬ 
nomic links between all three countries and South Africa, at the 
time of Union in 1909 Britain retained her administration, 
though the Act of Union made provision for their incorporation 
into the new South African state at some undefined future date. 
Since then, successive South African governments have contin¬ 
ually pressed Britain to negotiate their incorporation. A number 
of discussions have taken place, but no practical results have yet 
materialized. 

The central issue in this relationship is the contrast between 
the wishes of the inhabitants themselves and the racial policy 
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pursued by South African governments. A clause in the Act of 
Union relating to this issue speaks of “consultation with the 
inhabitants before incorporation.” This does not necessarily 
imply “consent”—that is, it does not prevent Britain from hand¬ 
ing over the territories against the wishes of their inhabitants. 
Indeed, the South Africans have always submitted an interpreta¬ 
tion that would allow Britain to consult with the three populations 
but hand over the territories whatever wishes they expressed. 
They point out almost relevantly that this was the process fol¬ 
lowed by the British Government in the establishment of the 
Central African Federation. 

Meanwhile, the peoples of these three countries, almost all 
Africans and numbering somewhat more than a million, have 
consistently shown their strong and united opposition to being 
placed under South African rule. They recognize that as a part 
of South Africa they might well expect some improvement in 
their economic and educational opportunities. They are quite 
definite, however, about not wanting to buy these advantages at 
the price of submitting to apartheid. No British Government has 
stated that it will not transfer the three territories to South Africa 
against the will of their peoples. In present circumstances, how¬ 
ever, and in the foreseeable future, it is obvious that any attempt 
to do so would be met by deep and widespread opposition from 
the people of Britain and of the territories themselves. 

Bechuanaland 

British protection over Bechuanaland was only granted some 
years after the first request had been made by some of the tribal 
chiefs. Since early in the nineteenth century. South Africa had 
been influenced from two main sources. In the first place, there 
was the continual friction between Briton and Boer, which 
resulted in a competition for land and later for mineral rights, 
along with frequent conflicts of policy toward the African tribes. 
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Secondly, the power of the Zulus under Chaka and Dingaan led 
to frequent intertribal warfare, fragmentation, and constant 
movement of the tribes and their splinter groups across vaguely 
defined frontiers. 

It was natural in these circumstances for certain tribal chiefs to 
be anxious that their people, cattle, and land should be taken 
under the protection of a strong power. This desire was greatly 
stimulated when the Boer farmers left the Cape and set off to 
establish new farms and eventually new states in areas that w(;re 
formerly African domains. 

Bechuanaland felt both these influences; it lay athwart the 
road to the north, a road traveled by both missionaries and gold- 
seekers, and a road constantly surveyed by the eyes of the Trans¬ 
vaal Boers. The Bechuana tribes were also affected by the break¬ 
away of the Matebele section of the Zulus, and most of them 
suffered in some way from their raids. Bechuana chiefs began to 
ask for British assistance from the 1860’s onward, but it was not 
until 1885 that the British Government, by an Order-in-Council, 
proclaimed a Protectorate over the country. The Governor of the 
Cape Colony was appointed to govern the new Protectorate also, 
which he undertook from Mafeking. 

From 1889 onward, Rhodes, with his British South Africa 
Company, was looking northward, hoping for further British 
development in that direction. To smooth the way, he tried to 
include Bechuanaland within his field of operations in the terms 
of the company’s charter. The leading African chiefs, however, 
preferred Imperial to company rule, and three of them—Sebele, 
Khama, and Bathoen—made their famous visit to London in 
1895 in order to resist this attempt. Finally, a compromise was 
reached in which they remained under Imperial control but 
agreed to assist the company to extend the railway from the 
south alongside the northern road from their country into what 
is now Southern Rhodesia. This railway remains the only real 
link between South Africa and the north. 
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Bechuanaland has remained under British administration. It is 
largely a flat, dry, dusty country, one of its chief problems being 
to find an adequate water supply. Much of its large area is 
covered by the Kalahari Desert, and there are some swamps. In 
the west, there are still to be found primitive bushmen living a 
life untouched by the modern world. In the east, however, where 
most of the population is to be found, there is good cattle coun¬ 
try, and, in contrast to those in the rest of the continent, the 
Bechuana cattle are fine, healthy beasts. Most of the wealth is 
measured in cattle, and it is now increasingly being transformed 
into cash through the South African market. The recent building 
of an abattoir by the Colonial Development Corporation at 
Lobatsi has allowed the export of carcass meat, replacing the 
previous method of sending the cattle southward on the hoof. It 
is known that minerals are to be found in the Protectorate, for 
some gold has already been mined, and there is certainly copper 
and coal. Little development has yet taken place in this field, and 
until a thorough geological survey has been made no one can tell 
the extent of the wealth to be found in the country. 

With very few exceptions, the life of the Bechuana people is 
semi-primitive and very poor. There are some areas farmed by 
Europeans, but in tlie last census there were only 3,177 Euro¬ 
peans in the country, compared with about 300,000 Africans. 
Schools and hospitals are scarce, although valiant work is done 
with little money by the education and health departments. Social 
amenities and communications are almost nonexistent, with the 
exception of the one main road and railway. 

The administration has been based mainly on the principle of 
indirect rule, in which the chiefs and their tribal organization 
maintain much of their traditional responsibility under British 
administrative officers. The pattern inevitably shows wide varia¬ 
tions according to the character and capabilities of both chiefs 
and administrators. In 1920, a European Advisory Council was 
constituted on an elected basis to advise the Resident Commis- 
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sioner on matters affecting the European residents. At the same 
time, a Native Advisory Council was set up for a similar purpose 
in relation to African affairs. Its title was later changed to the 
African Advisory Council, and it consisted of thirty-eight repre¬ 
sentatives from the different tribes. In 19S1, both advisory coun¬ 
cils agreed to set up a Joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight 
members from each, Avith four official members, meeting twice a 
year under the presidency of the Resident Commissioner. 

There were distinct signs that a certain restiveness was devel¬ 
oping over the maintenance of this old method of indirect rule. 
It depended essentially on the flexibility of tlie administrative 
officers in dealing with different problems and different person¬ 
alities. It was designed to deal with primitive tribal problems 
rather than with the issues that continually arise in a modern 
world. The only hope of its useful continuation was in the grad¬ 
ual adjustment of the administrative officer from the post of ruler 
to that of adviser, as the chiefs grew in experience and knowledge. 

Even in this remote part of the continent, progress in other 
parts of Africa eventually becomes known, and for some time 
there has been a growing desire by the more progressive chiefs to 
see the development of a more democratic and responsible consti¬ 
tution, leading to the establishment of a Legislative Council. 
A joint committee was set up to study constitutional development, 
and it was agreed that, in the first place, the Legislative Council 
should consist of equal numbers of Europeans and Africans, with 
the African members elected indirectly through the tribes. The 
first elections were held in the spring of 1961, leading to the 
formation of the first Legislative Council. 

The breakdown of the policy of indirect rule was seen in its 
most spectacular form in the Khama case, which focused the 
eyes of the world upon the Bamangwato, the principal tribe of 
Bechuanaland. In 1948, Seretse Khama, the Chief-designate of 
the Bamangwato, married a British girl in London. The marriage 
was opposed by his uncle, Tshekedi, who had been the tribe’s 
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Regent since 1926 and had made himself the strongest and 
cleverest ruler in Soutliern Africa. After three tribal meetings— 
kgotkis, as they are called here—had been held in 1948 and 1949 
to discuss the issue, the British Government stepped in. The first 
kgotla had decided against Seretse, the second was indecisive, 
and the third decided to accept him as Chief and his white wife 
as Queen. Tslickedi and the dissident faction thereupon withdrew 
from the tribal reserve and continued their agitation against the 
decision. The British Government decided in 1950 that, in order 
to avoid further tribal conflict, Seretse should be exiled from the 
Protectorate for a period of not less than five years and that 
Tshekedi should be forbidden to live within the reserve for a 
similar period. When the British Government was changed in 
1951, the new^ Conservative administration allowed Tshekedi to 
return to the reserve as a private individual, but declared that 
Seretse would never be recognized as Chief and would not be 
allowed to return to his home until an alternative Chief had been 
fully established. 

In spite of the efforts of Seretse’s supporters in the tribe to 
persuade the British Government to allow their hereditary ruler to 
return to them, the British Government refused to change this 
policy. For a time, the district officer took over direct rule of the 
tribe, but in 1953 the third in the line of succession after Seretse 
and Tshekedi, a man named Rasebolai, was appointed as Native 
Authority, and the administration tried to persuade the tribe to 
accept him as Chief. This they refused to do. Meanwhile, Tshekedi 
lived as a private citizen in a new village he had built for himself 
at Pilikwe, although he continued to exert influence over his 
supporter, Rasebolai. Seretse and his wife and two children 
remained in exile in London. 

The result of this situation w^as that much of the life of the 
tribe remained at a standstill. The members felt that they could 
take no important decisions, such as the granting of mineral 
rights or development of educational schemes, in the absence 
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of the man whom they considered still to be their rightful ruler. 
So long as Seretse was alive and had not voluntarily and gen¬ 
uinely renounced the chieftainship, there was no possibility 
under tribal custom of the acceptance of a new chief. The situa¬ 
tion, therefore, remained in complete deadlock. 

The reverberations of the Khama incident were felt through¬ 
out Bechuanaland and, indeed, in all parts of the African con¬ 
tinent. It cast doubts as to the honesty of British pretensions in 
the minds of many colonial peoples throughout the world. It 
seemed to them that, while Britain was using fair words on the 
theory of racial equality and the abolition of color discrimina¬ 
tion, on the one occasion in which her pretensions were put to 
the test, British hypocrisy was again revealed. The colored peo¬ 
ples of the world could not be expected to appreciate all the 
diplomatic and constitutional issues involved. They saw two 
simple facts: one, that a black chief had married a white girl; 
two, that the South Africans frantically abhor all mixed mar¬ 
riages. They put the two together and universally concluded that 
Britain was supporting South African racial attitudes by vic¬ 
timizing the unhappy couple. So long as this smear remained 
across the page of British colonial history, the other words writ¬ 
ten into Britain’s colonial policy went unheeded. 

Final settlement of this significant issue came suddenly, but as 
a result of two years’ carefully planned effort. In September, 

1954, the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
began a detailed study of the whole problem. The five-year exile 
originally announced for Seretse would terminate in March, 

1955. The extension of the exile until a new chief was established, 
proclaimed by the Conservative government, had never been 
accepted by the Labour Party. It therefore set out to study the 
situation afresh and to formulate a policy on it. During the 
course of this study, every conceivable consideration was taken 
into account. Not only was the attitude of the South African 
Government explored, but also the possible effect of the return 
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of Seretse on South African reactions toward all three High 
Commission territories. The fear had been expressed that if 
Seretse and his wife were to be returned, South Africans might 
take the opportunity to walk into Basutoland and possibly inter¬ 
fere with the other two protectorates also. The reactions of 
European and Non-European opinion in South Africa and in 
the three protectorates were carefully tested. Discussions were 
held with all the government officials concerned. Seretse himself 
was consulted, and it was learned that not only was he prepared 
to renounce the chieftainship on behalf of himself and his heirs 
if this would heal the breach, but that he had made this specific 
offer to the government and that it had been rejected. The only 
condition on which he naturally insisted was that such a renun¬ 
ciation should be made in direct consultation with his own people. 
Discussions were lield with anthropologists who had knowledge 
of Bechuanaland. Eventually, an inquiry was conducted on the 
spot, with all the leading personalities among the Bamangwato 
and with chiefs of neighboring tribes. 

As a result of this exhaustive study, the Labour Party Executive 
came to the conclusion that, although the tribe was still divided 
on the issue of the correct status of Seretse’s wife and children, 
there was a universal desire for his return. The Executive sug¬ 
gested that the best method of arranging for his return with the 
maximum support from the tribe and with the greatest chance of 
bringing the factions together in unity would be for the principal 
leaders of the tribe to discuss the situation with Seretse and arrive 
at an agreed compromise. It had been discovered during the 
inquiry that the three main men concerned—Seretse, his uncle, 
Tshekedi, and the Native Authority, Rasebolai—were all agree¬ 
able to this proposition. The fact was that although Tshekedi and 
his followers had been opposed to Seretse’s wife becoming Queen 
or the children of a mixed marriage becoming heirs to the chief¬ 
tainship, they had discovered by experience that the tribe was not 
prepared to appoint anyone else to take Seretse’s place as chief. 
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They had, in fact, been operating a color bar against Seretse’s 
family, and there is no doubt that the idea of a half-caste chief 
came as something of a shock to many of the tribe. It had become 
apparent, however, over the period of five years’ exile, that the 
bulk of the tribe were profoundly loyal to Seretse himself and had 
overcome their first alarm about his family. The result was that 
everyone was forced to recognize that no significant progress 
could be made among the Bamangwalo in Seretse’s absence. The 
original effort made by Tshekedi and his sii})porters to prevent 
the marriage had failed; the attempt to mobilize tril)al opinion 
against Seretse and his family w^as equally unsuccessful; the pol¬ 
icy of administering the tribe in Seretse’s absence was now also 
seen to be a failure; if any progress was to be made in this 
important area, Seretse would have to return. 

Such progress had become especially important by 1955, for 
not only was social and political development held up, but it w^as 
now becoming apparent that considerable mineral wealth was to 
be found in Bechuanaland, much of it in the tribal land of the 
Bamangwato. Pressure was already being exerted by important 
mining companies, led by the Oppenheimer Group, to secure 
rights over these minerals. The tribe stubbornly refused to take 
any decision on this matter in the absence of their Chief. 

The Labour Party not only published this statement of policy, 
but immediately pressed it upon the government. A conference 
was held between representatives of Labour’s Executive and the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, together with his 
advisers. Still the government remained adamant and refused to 
consider Seretse’s return until a new Chief had been appointed 
and was fully established. The National Conference of the Labour 
Party then heard a report on the whole situation and unanimously 
approved the action of the National Executive. A promise was 
made that Parliamentary action would follow. 

It was not until the first day of August, 1956, that time could 
be found for a Parliamentary debate. In this debate, both James 
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Griffiths and Patrick Gordon Walker from the Opy^osition front 
bench pressed upon the government the policy that had been 
adopted by the National Executive. It was particularly important 
for Gordon Walker to endorse this policy, for it had been he who 
in 1950, as Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, had 
had to take the responsibility for Seretse’s original exile. The gov¬ 
ernment still refused to change its mind, and Commander Noble, 
the Under-Secretary, reiterated the government’s defense for con¬ 
tinuing the exile. 

It was made clear in the debate that as soon as another Labour 
government was elected, Seretse would be allowed to return 
home. This fact had been clarified by the Labour Party spokes¬ 
men, and it inevitably followed that the policy of excluding 
Seretse could only last until the Conservatives had been defeated. 
Their policy was thus rendered sterile. In the knowledge that 
Seretse would some time return to them, the Bamangwato would 
certainly not agree to the appointment of an alternative Chief. 

It so happened that Tshekedi was in London at the time of the 
debate. He recognized the new situation as quickly as anyone, 
and he now knew that Seretse would return at some point. The 
consequence was that his position among the Bamangwato was 
now dependent upon the attitude that his nephew took toward 
him. 

Immediately after the House of Commons debate, Seretse and 
Tshekedi began discussions. Nothing new emerged from their 
talks except that they both agreed to make a joint approach to 
the British Government. Tshekedi reaffirmed the renunciation of 
all claim to the chieftainship for himself and his children that he 
had previously made. Seretse once more offered his own renun¬ 
ciation. On this basis, both men urged the government to allow 
Seretse and his family to return home. Negotiations continued for 
some weeks. The government pressed both Tshekedi and Seretse 
to support Rasebolai as the new Chief. Both refused to do so, 
knowing that the tribe had rejected him as Chief and that, in any 
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case, his position would be impossible if he tried to maintain the 
chieftainship with Seretse back in the country. Eventually, the 
government gave in. Realizing that the whole of its policy had 
now been undermined and that its objectives were out of reach, 
it gracefully gave way and reversed its previous attitude. Seretse 
and his family were to be allowed to return unconditionally to 
their home as private citizens, but free to take a full part in the 
political future of their people. The restrictions on Tshekedi’s 
activities were at the same time removed. The Chieftainship was 
not to be resurrected after its seven years of disuse; instead, it 
was to be replaced by the development of a conciliar system that 
would gradually introduce democratic practices into the tribal 
government. 

On October 9, Seretse left London, and the following day he 
arrived back in Bechuanaland for the first time in over six years. 
He w^as greeted with delirious enthusiasm. Three weeks later, his 
wife, whose dignity throughout this distressing episode had been 
universally admired, and her two children, Ian Seretse and Jac¬ 
queline, also left Britain. They landed in Serowe on November 1. 
The tragic episode was ended—and a new chapter in the history 
of the Bamangwato tribe, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
British colonial relations was opened. 

This incident illustrates many of the problems of British admin¬ 
istration in Africa, but among them is most clearly seen the 
inadequacy of indirect rule in modern circumstances. If British 
policy is to leave decisions on tribal matters to the tribe itself, it 
is obviously disastrous to interfere once that decision has been 
taken. On the other hand, if tribal custom is to be ignored and 
decisions taken by the Imperial power, it is inevitably inviting 
trouble to allow the local people themselves to believe that they 
have the right to take their own decisions. In this event, the worst 
of both worlds results, with a breakdown in tribal administration 
and hostility provoked toward the British authorities. 

In the important developments likely to take place in Bechu- 
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analand during the next few years, this lesson must never be 
forgotten. The Bamangwato area may well become a great new 
industrial center in Southern Africa. It will lake time to bring 
the members of the tribe into democratic participation in eco¬ 
nomic and political life. A great responsibility now rests on 
Seretse to use his influence wisely and to avoid the dangers to 
be seen in the Copperbelt and the Witwatersrand. And in this 
development, the position of the British administrators must 
move from rulers to advisers prepared for their advice sometimes 
to be rejected. 

Swaziland 

Swaziland is the smallest of the three High Commission terri¬ 
tories, both in area and population. Its people number some 
260,000, of whom 8,000 are Europeans. The country is almost 
completely surrounded by South African territory, but in the 
east it has a short frontier with Portuguese East Africa. The land 
slopes from the highlands of the west to the eastern low veld, 
where it approaches the Mozambique coastal region. As Swazi¬ 
land possesses asbestos and gold, w^hich are already worked, and 
is known to have coal and iron ore, it is possible already to 
develop a mixed economy. Cotton is growm; there is some cattle 
ranching and mixed farming; two large forest station schemes, 
one organized by the Colonial Development Corporation, are now 
firmly established; and the introduction of vegetable and fruit 
growing has begun. 

It is clear from this brief summary that Swaziland has more 
hopeful economic prosj)ects than the other tw^o territories, and 
this may in part explain the happier atmosphere in race relations. 
Certainly, considerable confidence has been established between 
the administration and the leaders of Swazi opinion. It is not 
uncommon in this little country for mixed social gatherings to be 
held, and, although these may also be seen on occasion in the 
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other two territories, they are probably more numerous, more 
natural, and less self-conscious in Swaziland than anywhere else 
in Southern Africa. 

The one big cloud over the Swazi future is the fear of Afrikaner 
penetration. More than half the European population was I)orn in 
South Africa, three out of every four Europeans speak Afrikaans, 
and one in five speaks Afrikaans only. In the southern part of 
the territory, Nationalist Afrikaner financial backing has devel¬ 
oped strongly among the farming community, and there are fears 
that it will spread to the north. 

The South African interest in Swaziland is not new. The 
Swazis probably moved into their present country about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and they also suffered from the 
Zulu domination at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Tliey 
appealed to the British in Natal for protection and received some 
help, though of an unofficial nature. The Boers also were inter¬ 
ested in Swaziland after the establishment of the Transvaal 
Republic and seemed to have hoped at one time to secure the 
means of access to the sea through the country. In 1881 and 
1884 respectively, the Transvaal and Britain agreed to recog¬ 
nize the independence of Swaziland, but by this time Swazi chiefs 
were giving such prodigal concessions to Europeans that the 
idea of independence seemed somewhat ironic. Inevitably, in 
these circumstances, corruption and bribery were very wide¬ 
spread, and the European advisers of the Paramount Chief were 
by no means always disinterested parties. In 1889, a provisional 
government committee was set up to deal with European interests. 
In a convention made between Britain and the Transvaal in the 
following year, it is interesting to note that any reduction in the 
independence of the Swazis was forl)idden, even if the Swazi 
Government consented to it, without the approval of the two sig¬ 
natories to the convention. Transvaal pressure increased, and in 
1893 a Swazi deputation came to England to ask the British 
Government to take Swaziland under its protection. Britain, how- 
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ever, was unwilling and, in fact, in the following year allowed 
the Transvaal to take over control of the administration, against 
the will of the Swazis. 

The incorporation of Swaziland by the Transvaal was probably 
prevented only by the Boer War. After the defeat of the Boer 
republics and the annexation of the Transvaal by Britain, a 
Swaziland Order-in-Council was issued in 1903. This placed the 
country under the protection of Britain, which look over legisla¬ 
tive and administrative authority, subject to respect for native 
law and custom. When the Transvaal received self-government in 
1906, these powers were transferred to the High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 

Since the British assumed control, action has been taken 
toward the multiplicity of concessions that the Swazis had granted. 
In 1907, a third of the land under concession was restored to the 
Swazi people without compensation, though this still left a large 
part of the country in European hands. Since this time, although 
there has been constant discontent about the land division, more 
land has been restored to the Swazi people, partly as a result of 
their own action in collecting money in order to purchase it from 
the Europeans. 

In 1950, the land situation was as follows: Land held by the 
Swazi nation, including the area of 141,380 acres purchased by 
the Swazis for national purposes—1,799,380 acres; land owned 
by individual Africans—13,548 acres; area of African Land Set¬ 
tlement Scheme—346,078 acres; Crown land—40,000 acres; 
land held by the Colonial Development Cor|>oration—218,523 
acres; and European owned or leased land—1,881,471 acres. 

The administration of Sw’^aziland is based upon “duaE’ rule, 
which w^as formally established in the Native Administration 
Proclamation of 1950. The High Commissioner for the three 
protectorates possesses the legislative authority, and, under him, 
the Resident Commissioner in Swaziland supervises the adminis¬ 
tration in that country. On European affairs, he is advised by an 
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elected European council. Tlie Swazi people, however, maintain 
their own traditional authorities. They have a Paramount Chief 
and two councils, and they have maintained their own national 
treasury since 1950. The Queen Mother also has a special position 
within the ruling system. The first council, known as the Liqoqo, 
has developed really from a family advisory body and has 
remained largely aristocratic. The second, called the Libandhla, 
is more popularly based, many of its numbers being members of 
the only serious political body, the Swazi Progressive Association. 

Much of the comparative happiness of race relations in Swazi¬ 
land stems from the attitude of an excellent team of administra¬ 
tors and the personality of the present Paramount Chief, Subhousa 
II, The administrative team has managed to gain the confidence 
of Swazi leaders and, at the same time, to develop an attitude 
among some of the European residents that is best expressed in 
the phrase “We are all Swazis here.” Subhousa not only has a most 
regal presence, with his heavy, black beard, upright figure, and 
royal robes, but also possesses a shrewd and discerning mind. He 
boasts the title of the “Methodist with a hundred wives,” com¬ 
bining the advantages of both European religion and tribal tradi¬ 
tion. He is on terms of easy friendship with many members of 
the administration and has recognized that the progress of the 
Swazi nation and its protection from South African designs 
depend essentially upon such good relations. 

There are many problems for the Swazi people to solve. Edu¬ 
cation is still weak, with only about 25 per cent of the children 
in school (and much larger numbers of girls than boys). The 
Swazi interest in education is much less than that of the Basutos, 
for example, with the exception of their three national schools, in 
which they have a personal interest. Economically, of course, the 
country is still very backward, in spite of the projects that have 
been started. Nevertheless, Swaziland has, in its happy race rela¬ 
tions, one of the essential prerequisites of progress. Provided this 
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is maintained, there is reason for confidence in the steady, if slow, 
development of this pleasant little country. 

Much will depend on the success of the discussions on the future 
constitution and on the development of the projected railway that 
is to open the way to the sea, thus making Swaziland less de¬ 
pendent on South Africa. As the effect of events in other parts of 
the continent were felt, so political life even in this backwater 
began to stir. To transform the “dual” system of government, 
based on traditional rule, into a modern political system takes 
time and patience, calling for wisdom particularly from the Para¬ 
mount Chief. But democratic ideas have begun to lake root, and 
they can no more be denied here than in other parts of the con¬ 
tinent. 

Basutoland 

The little mountain fastness of Basutoland is often called 
the African Switzerland. It is a country of peculiarly shaped hills, 
dominated by a central high plateau over 9,000 feet above sea 
level. Its hardy people protect themselves from the cold moun¬ 
tainous air by wrapping themselves up in multicolored blankets 
as they ride their sturdy ponies about the rocky, stony country¬ 
side. It has a population of over half a million, only 1,900 of 
whom are Europeans. The country is an island completely sur¬ 
rounded by South African territory, and many of its able-bodied 
men are constantly away in South Africa, working in the mines 
of the Rand or on the Free State farms. 

The Basuto nation owes much of its cohesion and survival to 
the leadership of its great Chief Moshesh during most of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It was he who organized the resistance to the 
constant attacks of the Orange Free Stale after the Republic had 
been established on the Basutoland borders following the Great 
Trek. Raiding and counterraiding for cattle and land continued 
throughout the middle of the century, and the Free State Govern- 
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merit made a mimher of attempts to subdue the Basutos and bring 
them under Boer control. Moshesh realized that the survival of 
his nation required outside protection, which he sought from the 
Governor of the Cape Colony. The Imperial Government in 
London was reluctant to add to its financial responsibilities, but 
eventually, in 1868. agreed that the Basutos should be recognized 
as British subjects and placed under British protection. Three 
years later, Basutoland was annexed to the Cape Colony, which 
found it both a financial and administrative burden. In 1881, the 
British Government reluctantly took over the administration from 
the Cape Colony and placed it under the rule of the Quecui, act¬ 
ing through the High Commissioner for South Africa. Propt'rly 
speaking, therefore, Basutoland is a Crown Colony and not a 
Protectorate. 

Partly through the lack of administrative experience and 
resources of the High Commissioner, and partly because of the 
independent character of the Basutos, British rule in this territory 
has been somewhat looser than usual. It is generally described as 
‘‘dual” rule, with the functions divided between the British 
administration and the Basuto authorities. Of the latter, the figure 
of the Paramount Chief stands at the head of a pyramid of chiefs, 
sub-chiefs, and headmtui extending throughout the country. 
Among them, the organization known as Sons of Moshesh, con¬ 
sisting of descendants of the famous Chief, has had a particular 
influence. In 1903, the Basutoland Council met for the first time, 
being fully constituted seven years later. The Council, which 
performs an advisory function, sits under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner and consists of thirty-six members elected 
by the district councils, fifty-two nominated by the Paramount 
Chief, five nominated by the government, and six representing 
various special bodies. It is the Council also that chooses a panel 
of eighteen people from whom the Paramount Chief selects his 
three permanent advisers. 

In 1954, a constitutional commission, known as the Moore 
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Commission, made a numb(*r of proposals for constitutional 
reform that caused considerable political ferment in the country. 
The Basuto politicians had fixed their eyes on the creation of a 
Legislative Council, but this was not considered by the Commis¬ 
sion. Amid considerable confusion, the main facts to emerge 
seem to have been the Basuto fear of an increase in the powers of 
government at the expense of their own authority and a desire 
that their National Council should gain increased strength and 
become a Legislative Council. The whole political situation is 
continually confused by the fears of the chiefs of a loss of influ¬ 
ence, relationships between the paramount chiefs and the subor¬ 
dinate chiefs, and the pressure of new politicians. The oldest 
political body, known as the Progressive Association, was 
founded in 1907. It represented a gradualist point of view and 
was anxious to see a steady development toward greater African 
responsibility. More recently, the Basutoland African Congress 
has been formed, with a wider membership and more direct 
political aims. It was the foremost opponent of the Moore Report 
aiid produced a scheme for an entirely new constitution, centering 
on the establishment of a Legislative Council. The chiefs have 
obviously l>een considerably confused by recent political develop¬ 
ments. Conflicts over the succession to the paramount chieftaincy 
also divided and weakened them. 

In 195o, a new effort for constitutional reform was made. 
Professor D. V. Cowen drew up a report on constitutional reform 
and chieftainship affairs, and the British Government invited a 
delegation from the Basutoland National Council to London to 
discuss it. Professor Cowen accompanied them as their adviser. 
It had now become quite clear that the Basutos expected the 
normal development of a Legislative Council and governmental 
powers in an Executive Council to be granted to them on the same 
model as in oliier parts of British Africa. At the end of the con¬ 
ference in London, a statement was published declaring that a 
Legislative Council was to be introduced with elections on a 
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single roll. The Executive Council was also to include unofficial 
members. This was a historic decision, for it openly defied the 
apartheid practices of South Africa just across the border. More¬ 
over, it ensured that any future decision on the incorporation of 
Basutoland in South Africa would be subject to the declared 
wishes of the Basutos through their elected representatives. 
“Consultation” was thus transformed into “consent.” The first of 
the three territories was brought into the broad stream of African 
constitutional evolution when the initial elections for the Legisla¬ 
tive Council were held at the end of 1960. 

A single glance at the map is sufficient to show the extreme 
vulnerability of Basutoland should South Africa at any time decide 
to take more positive action in order to secure its incorporation. 
Its geographic weakness is aggravated by its economic depend¬ 
ence upon this powerful neighbor. South Africa is the chief 
market for its exports and the main provider of its imports. It is 
true that over a period the Basutos have exported more foodstuffs 
than they have imported, but while they export crops like wheat 
and peas, their own diet is based almost entirely upon corn, for 
much of which they depend upon South Africa. No doubt their 
agriculture can be improved by better methods and organization. 
But the facts that so many of their able-bodied males are contin¬ 
ually absent and that soil erosion has eaten so deeply into the 
natural fertility of their country constantly restrict the pace of 
their agricultural development. In any case, it is very doubtful 
whether this mountainous country can ever support its present 
population on anything approaching a decent standard of life. 

On the other hand, it should not be assumed that the South 
Africans would only have to lift their little finger for Basutoland 
to fall to them. Basutos not only are a proud and hardy people, 
but also have a sound educational foundation. The percentage of 
their children at school is probably higher than in any other part 
of Southern Africa, reaching a figure of over 90 per cent. Many 
of them only spend a short time at school, and it is significant 
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that two-thirds of the school population are girls. But this educa¬ 
tional awareness provides the basis of a social and political con¬ 
sciousness that is important in view of their situation. The 
educational work of the country is largely under the control of 
mi'^sions, among which the Paris Evangelical Church and the 
Roman Catholics have a particularly long history. The Catholics, 
indeed, have founded their own University College at Roma. This 
long history of missionary education has undoubtedly provided 
the Basuto nation with a national cohesion that would unite it 
against any attempt by the South Africans to take over control. 

What is more, if any such attempt were made, the South 
Africans would quickly find that they had more to lose than to 
gain. The strong Nationalist supporters in the Orange Free State 
would be deeply concerned to lose their Basuto labor, as would 
the Rand mines, while the traders in the towns surrounding 
Basutoland could not live without Basuto custom. The Basutos 
have strong weapons—if adequately backed by Britain. 

The one primary danger in this situation is an internal weak¬ 
ness caused by the confusion of political conflict. Two weak spots 
are to be seen here. First, if any serious misunderstanding 
develops between the British administration and the Basuto 
leaders, resistance will be seriously weakened. Second, if the 
political reactions that have already begun within the Basuto 
nation w^cre to take a violent form, it would provide the perfect 
excuse for South African intervention. 

In this latter connection, a word must be said about the medi¬ 
cine murders that from time to time have provided morbid news 
for the outside world. The Basutos have a traditional faith in the 
protective value of supernatural potions made from human flesh. 
The medicine murders that have been discovered in Basutoland 
during the last thirty years or so have been frequently attributed 
to the influence of political changes and the desire of those in 
authority, particularly the chiefs, to retain their traditional 
powers. This cause cannot be entirely disregarded. At the same 
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time, it should be recognized that similar phenomena have 
occurred in other parts of the world. It might, indeed, be more 
useful to compare this side of Basuto life with the same impulses 
that produced the Mau Mau movement among the Kikuyu. In 
both cases, the people concerned had attempted to adopt Euro¬ 
pean religion and culture, only to find themselves constantly 
rejected and frustrated. Like many others outside Africa, they 
turned back to their traditional superstitions to seek the strength 
and security that they had failed to find in the teachings of 
Europeans. 

Once again, we are brought to the conclusion that only social 
and economic progress, united with new political opportunities 
and responsibility, can develop the national strength that Basuto¬ 
land, above all other nations in Southern Africa, so profoundly 
needs. Such an understanding and progressive administration, 
creating hope and security, is clearly the only remedy for the 
superstitions that produce brutality. 

It seems likely that political struggle will intensify over the 
next few years. Tension developed among the most radical pol¬ 
iticians, the Paramount Chief, the minor chiefs, and the Provin¬ 
cial Councils; and it was complicated by defections from the 
Congress and the attempted formation of other parties. Further 
constitutional progress was demanded in 1961, with some calls 
for independence. But such political confusion has a special 
danger in Basutoland: It could be used by the South Africans 
to justify their intervention in order to prevent disturbance 
spreading across their border. Basutoland is one African country 
that cannot afford political upheaval. What it needs more than 
anything is a strong and united national movement, working 
with the British administration and determined to resist any 
attempt of the South Africans to interfere with the creation of 
a stable, democratic state that can inspire the Non-Europeans 
over the frontiers within South Africa. 
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The three High Commission territories present Britain with 
one of her most direct challenges in Africa. In each case, it was 
the people themselves who asked for British protection and were 
universally anxious to retain it against the danger from South 
Africa. To surrender this responsibility against the wishes of the 
people concerned would be a direct abdication of trust. At the 
same time, the position of the three territories raised problems 
peculiar and difficult. Each of their economies is largely hinged 
on that of South Africa; much of their revenue comes from the 
collection of customs dues on their behalf by South Africa; the 
currtmcy, railway, and postal services are operated by the South 
Africans; their people have had to seek both education and 
employment in South Africa; and in times of food shortage they 
have been given preferential treatment by the South Africans. 

British policy in the three territories has been strongly influ¬ 
enced by South African pressures. The High Commissioner who 
has administered them has also been the diplomatic representa¬ 
tive to the South African Government. He has worked through 
the Commonwealth Relations Office in London, whose attitude 
invariably differs from that of the Colonial Office. His adminis¬ 
tration of the territories has been conducted through Pretoria, 
and even the capital of Bechuanaland has been located in Mafe- 
king, on South African territory. 

Now that South Africa has become a republic and left the 
Commonwealth, new arrangements will have to be worked out. 
Tliis will be a delicate and dangerous business, but it would be 
fatal if South African threats were allowed to destroy the conduct 
of British policy. It would be far belter for the three territories 
to come under the Colonial Office and for the High Commissioner 
in Pretoria to become a commissioner whose diplomatic function 
was not confused with colonial administration. Certainly, Bechu¬ 
analand should now be administered from within the territory, 
and if joint administration of the three is to be continued, it 
should not be from South Africa. 
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This will require a great deal more Britissh expenditure on the 
three territories than formerly. The Moore Report has already 
shown something of the nature of the problem. These territories 
now become a British mirror held up to South Africa showing 
what can be done in African administration. Fortunately, con¬ 
stitutional developments have already begun. The Basutos began 
to operate their new constitution based on Professor Cowen’s 
report in 1960; elections have been held, parties have been 
formed, and a partially elected legislature is working. In Swazi¬ 
land, similar constitutional progress has begun, though Chief 
Subhousa seems to be resisting some of the democratic develop¬ 
ments in opposition to the Swaziland Progressive Party. In 
Bechuanaland, following the joint recommendations of the Euro¬ 
pean and African advisory councils, a Legislative Council has 
been established, though it is not yet based on direct elections. 

The South Africans can still make a great deal of trouble for 
the peoples of these territories. But this, too, can be exaggerated; 
for instance, it is said that the South Africans could expel the 
workers from the High Commission territories, but it is often 
forgotten that much of the South African economy depends on 
this labor, particularly in the mines and on the farms. Neverthe¬ 
less, the threat remains, and it should be taken seriously by both 
Britain and the Commonwealth. It would seem an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for the Commonwealth critics of apartheid to show that 
they genuinely seek an alternative to racialism by making the 
protection and development of these territories a Commonwealth 
responsibility. 



6 . South Ajrica 


The main interest and significance of South Africa, creating all 
its major problems, is the multiracial character of its inhabitants. 
Broadly, the South African ])opulation is made up of Africans, 
Europeans, Cape Coloureds, and Asians, but each of these com¬ 
munities can be further subdivided. Certainly, one has to note 
the differences among the various African tribes and also among 
those Africans who remain in the semi-tribal life of the reserves, 
those wdio are living on fanns, and those who work in industry 
and live in towns. It is equally important to recognize the differ¬ 
ence in outlook and character between the Afrikaners and the 
British among the European community. Then, even the physical 
features of the Cape Coloureds vary from the almost Negro to 
the practically white. It is also a common fallacy to believe that 
the Asians of Natal, and particularly those from Durban, are all 
wealthy merchants living in fine houses and running huge cars. 
A few of them are, but the vast majority live in filthy slums along 
with their African fellow workers. 

This multiracial South African picture has taken 300 years to 
evolve, and its present character is the product of the thousand 
and one ideas, attitudes, and emotions of the period during which 
these various people have come together and forged a South 
African society within one country. It represents the longest his¬ 
tory of continual interracial contact within the continent of Africa 
and, as such, projects a more profound and direct influence upon 
race relations in Africa—and, indeed, upon other interracial 
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continents—than any other single society. Every attitude, every 
incident, every law passed, every administrative action taken in 
the Republic ol South Africa is jealously and expectantly watched 
wherever white and nonwhite people are in contact with each 
other. It is, in fact, little exaggeration to suggest tliat, to the 
colored peoples of the world, South Africa presents the test case 
of the sincerity of white people. 

The history of South Africa is essentially a story of race con¬ 
tact and attitudes. When Van Riebeck and his followers landed 
in the Cape in 1652, the territory that forms the present Republic 
of South Africa was almost unpopulated. The Dutch encountered 
a few Hottentots and Bushmen in the Cape. Many of the former 
joined the settlement; the latter quickly retired to the north. But 
it w^as only at about this time that the African tribes began to 
move southwest into what are now the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. It was not until the eighteenth century that any 
significant contact w^as made between the Dutch settlers, now 
spread outward to the north and east of Cape Town, and tribal 
Africans, who had moved southwT^st and westward from Central 
Africa. For a hundred years, an uneasy contact was maintained 
across the frontier marked by the Great Fish River, until, in the 
1830’s, numbers of Afrikaners left the Cape and eventually estab¬ 
lished the tw^o republics of the Orange Free State and the Trans¬ 
vaal in the heart of African tribalism. Meanwhile, at the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars, British administration and British settlers 
had come to the Cape and had also taken part in the establish¬ 
ment of Natal. Before the first half of the nineteenth century was 
over, therefore, Europeans, mainly Dutch and British, had some 
control over the whole of the country, and race contact between 
white and black had become widespread and normal. 

From 1860 onward, Indians were introduced into the country, 
first on the sugar plantations of Natal, adding a new element to 
the racial pattern. Moreover, throughout this 300-year history of 
South Africa, miscegenation, with or without marriage, has taken 
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place between European and Non-European. This has led to the 
creation of the fourth racial community, the Cape Coloureds, or 
people of mixed racial ancestry. 

The main ideas on which South African society is now based 
are fundamentally derived from the Afrikaner people. The 
Afrikaners are mostly descended from the early Dutch settlers, 
with some mixture from French Huguenots and a few Germans 
who also went to settle in the Cape. All these settlers came from 
the Protestant communities of seventeenth-century Europe. Their 
social, political, and religious ideas w^ere the product not so much 
of the Reformation as of the resistance to the Catholic Counter 
Reformation. As a result, their outlook was based upon the strict 
puritanical ideas of Lutheranism and Calvinism, born in the bitter 
struggles to preserve the Protestant faith against the powerful 
attacks of the resurgent Catholic Church. Their religious concep¬ 
tions, which entirely colored their social outlook, were based 
much more upon the Old than upon the New^ Testament stories. 

Fundamentally, most of the Afrikaner peoples of preseiil-day 
South Africa have not changed their seventeenth-century outlook. 
They are self-consciously and fanatically convinced that they are 
a chosen people, charged with a definite mission to preserve and, 
if possible, extend this fundamentalist conception of life. Yet, 
paradoxically, their experiences during the past 300 years have 
strongly influenced the character of their absolutist ideals. 
Though the original Dutch settlers were strongly imbued with a 
puritan religious outlook, color prejudice had not yet entered 
European consciousness. The early settlement saw nothing wrong 
in sexual association between Europeans and Hottentots or Negro 
slave women. Sometimes marriage took place, particularly when 
female slaves were released after conversion to Christianity. The 
test of social acceptance at this stage was not the color of one’s 
skin, but mendjership in the Christian church. It was held to be 
morally right to enslave or to kill a pagan or a member of another 
faith, but baptism changed the whole relationship. 
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It is not, therefore, the original religious convictions of the 
Afrikaners that have given them their strongly rooted and quite 
unshakable color prejudice. Rather, it is their historical experi¬ 
ences in conflict with and in constant fear of tribal Africa. But the 
absolutism of their religious outlook has certainly engendered the 
fanatical character of this prejudice. 

Four main influences during this 300-year history can be seen 
as the chief causes of the color prejudice that forms the main 
characteristic of the Afrikaner people. First, there was the effect 
of a slave society. From its beginning, the settlement at the Cape 
was based upon slave labor. Slaves were brought from East Africa 
and from the Dutch East Indies. They performed all the hard 
manual labor and domestic service for the settlers. Inevitably, 
therefore, tlie settlement took on the character of an aristocratic 
society in which the owning and ruling aristocracy was generally 
marked by its while skin. A slave society anywhere has always 
left a profound social influence upon the character of its members 
and the relations among them. It inevitably creates the growth of 
an arrogant assumption of superiority among its aristocracy. 

The second influence was that of the church. Gradually, the 
division of humanity into Christian and pagan became modified 
as Christianity came to be identified with the white skin and 
paganism with the colored. Social and economic pressures even 
brought to an end the practice of freeing slaves on baptism, while 
the church community became much more closely identified with 
aristocratic white society. In the racial wars that resulted from 
expeditions of Afrikaners against African tribes, the church gave 
to the white community a crusading zeal by supplying the excuse 
that they were an instrument of God for the destruction of the 
African Philistines. It was not a long step from this position to 
the acceptance by the church that genuine Christianity was really 
the white man’s religion and that therefore the colored peoples 
were a lower type of humanity. 

Thirdly, there was the influence of frontier society. Once again 
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we remember similar experiences elsewhere. Wherever a frontier 
exists between hostile forces, insecurity and fear become domi¬ 
nant. An attitude of racial fear became ingrained in the long 
period during which white settlers were established to the west of 
the Great Fish River and African tribes on the east. Constant 
cattle raids, incendiarism, skirmishes, and brutalities greatly 
influenced the way in which the white pioneers regarded the 
African. As they were a small minority faced by many thousands 
of tribal Africans, their fears, their insecurity, and consequently 
their arrogance were greatly aggravated. This has continued down 
to the present, even though the Great Fish River lost its signifi¬ 
cance 150 years ago. The Afrikaners still feel themselves to be 
a small camp surrounded by the 200 million Africans of the 
continent. 

Finally, there is the reaction of the Afrikaner minds and emo¬ 
tions to the influence of Britain and British liberalism. The 
arrival of the British at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
bringing with them their broad conception of equality before law 
and of a Christianity embracing all races, produced a violent 
revulsion in the majority of the Afrikaner people. It was abhor¬ 
rent to them to conceive that a white man might be actually tried, 
convicted, and hung for the murder of a Non-European. They 
hated equally the experience of a strong and orderly government 
taxing them, abolishing slavery, and attempting to force them to 
accept responsibility for all members of the community, whatever 
their race. Accordingly, many of them left the areas where the 
British Government established itself and formed their own states 
according to their own way of life in the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. The constitutions of these two republics clearly 
stated the first principle of this outlook in the words ‘"There shall 
be no equality in Church or State.” 

But the Afrikaners found that the establishment of their own 
states did not free them from some contact with the British 
administration. There were frequent conflicts, constantly preserv- 
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ing and aggravating the initial bitterness and eventually culmi¬ 
nating in the Boer War. After this war and the restoration of 
self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, 
and surviving even the union of the four provinces in 1909 and 
the establishment of a single self-governing slate, memories of 
anti-British hostility were kept alive. They became channeled into 
a determination to eradicatt^ completely and absolutely every 
trace of British influence. The Afrikaner nation, based upon 
Afrikaner ideals and the Afrikaans language, had been l)orn out 
of these struggles. Afrikaner nationalism could only survive on 
the basis of the twin emotions of anti-British prejudice and a 
fanatical belief in white supremacy. The Afrikaner nation was, in 
fact, created out of the attitude's, if not the exact conceptions, of 
the mid-seventeenth century, and completely bypassed the growth 
of tolerance, liberalism, and human understanding that had 
developed in Western Europe during the intervening 300 years. 

The present inhabitants of South Africa may be divided in 
several ways. The simplest and most significant division is that 
betw^een the Avhites, or Europeans as they are called in South 
Africa, on the one hand, and the nonwliites, or Non-Europeans, 
on the other. Out of a population of roughly 15 million jieople, 
3 million are classed as Europeans and 12 million as Non- 
Europeans. 

The European community itself is divided, as we have seen, 
and consists of Afrikaners and British in the rough proportions 
of three to two. Britain only took over the Cape Colony during 
the Napoleonic Wars; British settlers began to emigrate to South 
Africa after 1820. 

We have seen something of the historical antagonism between 
the Afrikaner and British inhabitants of South Africa. In general, 
the Afrikaner is essentially a South African, having liis roots in 
the traditions and prejudices of the country. He is largely iso- 
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lated, partly by geography and partly by deliberation, from 
European social influences of the past 200 years. 

The British emigrant, on the other hand, has usually gone to 
South Africa primarily in order to make a better living. Some 
Brit is}) South African families have lived there for several genera¬ 
tions; others are recent immigrants. Most of them, however, no 
matter how long they may live in the country, still retain some 
roots in Britain and feel a loyalty toward the United Kingdom. 

This is perhaps the main difference between the two sections 
of the white population. The Afrikaner, who is completely South 
African, frequently accuses the Britisher of owing two loyalties 
and of often placing that to Britain al>ove his devotion to South 
Africa. The Afrikaner considers that the basic elements of his 
nation's characteristics are rooted in the society of the two Boer 
republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

Above all, this is so in racial conviction and policy. Once having 
convinced themselves that on no account and in no avenue of life 
must they admit equality between white and nonwhite, the Afri¬ 
kaner people have never been able to turn back. Every action 
taken to maintain tlieir supremacy has inevitably increased the 
gulf between Boer and African, so that for many years now the 
Afrikaners have realized that if they once relaxed their domina¬ 
tion over the African population they could expect short shrift 
from them. They have in many ways taken on the role of slave 
masters, unable, even if they wished, to allow any development 
within the slave population that might threaten their master 
status. Any relaxation, they realize, might jeopardize the whole 
of their slake in the country, and, as they have no other land to 
turn to, they would become political refugees. This fear has con¬ 
stantly haunted them, continually driving them on to further 
measures to entrench their domination. 

The British, on the other hand, have always been much more 
concerned with business than with politics. Almost all of them 
accept the general color prejudice and discriminatory attitude of 
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the Afrikaners, and only rarely do they show even the friendli¬ 
ness possible in a master-servant relationship, which is still to be 
seen on some Afrikaner farms. Most of them, too, are concerned 
with living a more comfortable life than would be possible for 
them in Britain and making sufficient money either to return 
home to retire or, at any rate, to guarantee their future financial 
position and that of their families. They have usually left politics 
to the Afrikaners and have taken little interest in the affairs or 
the destiny of their adopted nation. 

Some modification of this division within the white community 
has become increasingly apparent over the past thirty years, 
during which some intermarriage has taken place between 
Afrikaner and British families. This has inevitably tended to blur 
some of the sharper divisions between the two communities. It is 
also worthy of note that more Afrikaners have begun to enter the 
business world, and this may become increasingly important to 
the political scene. If the Nationalists really pursue their policy 
of apartheid to the point at which African labor is excluded to 
any extent from industrial life, there may be resistance from 
increasing numbers of Afrikaners as well as from the British 
business section. It should also be noted that there are exceptional 
Afrikaners, as well as Britishers, who pursue a liberal policy in 
race relations. In spite of these reservations, the two communities 
are still separate entities. 

In 1910, the establishment of the Union of South Africa, as an 
amalgamation of the two former Boer republics and the two 
British colonies of the Cape and Natal, presented an opportunity 
for a modification of the difference between these two com¬ 
munities. It was hoped in Britain, and by liberals in the Cape, 
that the effect would be to restrain the extreme racialism of the 
Boers and to spread the liberalism of the Cape to the north. 
Actually, the reverse has taken place. The attitude and psy¬ 
chology of the north, still based upon that first principle of no 
equality in church or state, have spread steadily southward. The 
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first objective was reached in the Nationalist victory of 1924 and 
the Premiership of General Hertzog. Even when Hertzog and 
Smuts joined forces in 1933 in face of national economic crisis, 
the northern view had so strongly influenced its political op* 
ponents that in 1936 the first foundation stone of Cape liberalism 
was removed. In that year, through the joint efforts of Hertzog 
and Smuts, Africans, who had had the vote in the Cape on a 
common roll with Coloureds and Europeans since 1853, were 
removed from that roll and given segregated representation. 

The second stage in the victory march of northern ideas came 
in 1948 with the election success of Daniel Malan and his Na¬ 
tional Party. This firmly established the racial-separation beliefs 
of the Afrikaners as a national policy. In the following six years, 
Malan’s government steadily imposed racial separation in every 
detail of national life. 

The third milestone was reached at the end of 1954 when, on 
Malan’s retirement, he was succeeded by J. G. Strijdom as Prime 
Minister, In spite of Malan’s rigid apartheid, he himself was a 
Cape man. Strijdom, on the other hand, was essentially a north¬ 
erner and derived both his philosophy and his support from the 
Transvaal. He now had the opportunity to complete finally the 
penetration of the ideas of the Boer republics throughout the 
rest of South Africa. This may well have marked the final defeat 
of the hopes that were entertained when union was brought about 
in 1910. 

Strijdom led the Nationalists to their third and greatest victory 
in 1958. The Nationalists gained an overwhelming majority in 
both houses, and the United Party was reduced to an almost 
completely ineffective opposition. Shortly afterward, Strijdom 
died and was replaced by Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, another north¬ 
erner and an even greater fanatic than his predecessor. Verwoerd 
had already shown his intransigent attitude toward the Non- 
Europeans when he held the post of Minister of Native Affairs. 
His victory over his rivals in the cabinet, which incidentally was 
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split over his election, was another victory for the Transvaal over 
the Cape and for uncompromising separation of everytliing Euro¬ 
pean from Non-European. He soon let it he known that he in¬ 
tended to abolish all African representation in both houses, thus 
removing the handful of native representatives who, though 
compulsorily all while, had been able to express some of the 
views of Africans in the legislature. 

The Non-European population of almost 13 million is also sub¬ 
divided. It consists of nearly 11 million Africans, 1.5 million 
Cape Coloureds, and 477,000 Indians. South African inhabitants 
are thus divided into five separate communities: Afrikaner, 
British, African, Coloured, and Indian. The essential feature of 
these communities is that, how^ever much we, or they, may de¬ 
plore the fact, each of them feels and acts separately and dif¬ 
ferently from the others, and usually in contrary directions. 

To use the term African may lead to some misunderstanding. 
In South African terminology, the usual words are ‘"native,” 
Bantu, or, as a term of abuse, kaffir. The Africans dislike all 
these terms because of their emotional connections and prefer the 
word African. Nevertheless, it should not be thought that there 
is any greater similarity among the black people of the African 
continent than there is among the Europeans of the European 
continent. They have different shades of skin color, they speak 
many different languages, they come from different tribes (which 
have a variety of customs, religions, observances, and traditions), 
and they think and act in different ways. 

Moreover, one should note that, in South Africa particularly, 
other differences have developed as a consequence of their con¬ 
tact with European society. Some Africans there still live in 
primitive tribal society. Others are university professors, capable 
of holding their own in the international academic world. Be¬ 
tween these extremes, every different gradation of development 
is to be found. 

For the past hundred years, a deliberate attempt has been made 
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by South African white society to induce Africans to leave their 
tribal life to perform the laboring tasks for the white community. 
The development of industry led to a demand for labor that 
could only be satisfied from the ranks of the African inhabitants. 
Taxes were therefore imposed upon Africans to induce them to 
go to work in the towns so as to earn the money necessary for tax 
payments. The Europeans also demanded servants to do their 
housework and again looked to Africans to fill this need. Increas¬ 
ingly, therefore, Africans have been leaving their tribal reserves, 
sometimes for short contractual periods, sometimes permanently, 
to work in the towns. It has long been the practice also for Afri¬ 
cans to live and work on European farmsteads. 

From this development, as in other countries, there gradually 
arose a necessity to provide at least the elements of an educa¬ 
tional system for the newly urbanized people. It was essential to 
to teach workers to read and write, add and subtract, if they were 
to become at all efficient in urban society. Consequently, educa¬ 
tional opportunities for Africans are greater in South Africa 
than in any other part of the continent south of the Sahara, with 
the possible exception of the west coast. This has led, in turn, to 
the creation of a small professional class of Africans, most of 
whom are teachers or clerks, but with a few doctors and college 
lecturers. 

White South Africans frequently point to these greater edu¬ 
cational opportunities as a virtue of their society. But education 
can serve many purposes. In South Africa, while it is true that, 
because of greater economic development of society, more oppor¬ 
tunities still exist for Non-European education, this very fact has 
been used for racial purposes. The Bantu Education Act is prob¬ 
ably the most blatant piece of ideological legislation ever seen 
in the educational world. Its object is simply to train Africans 
for “their place in South African society.” Its purpose is to 
prevent African children from ever having access to the knowl¬ 
edge and ideas of the outside world. They are to be trained from 
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an early age that the African is a special, inferior person to be 
kept within the tribal structure and only to learn things that will 
fit him for his lower place in the society of apartheid. The objects 
of this Act were logically extended to higher education when the 
government compelled universities and colleges to exclude their 
nonwhite students, for which separate institutions were estab¬ 
lished under government control. In short, the South African 
Government has followed the fascist and Communist line of nar¬ 
rowing its education down to ideological indoctrination. 

This same industrial development is the major basic cause of 
the increasing racial tension within the South African nation 
during the twentieth century. Before this century began, the race 
relations of South Africa, though never very happy, were com¬ 
paratively static. The master-servant relationship was generally 
accepted after military defeat; it was quite obvious to the Afri¬ 
cans that the European master had skills, techni(jues, and knowl¬ 
edge such as had never been known in African society. The 
comparative calm of this racial basis was possible in a largely 
rural society where mass contact between the different races 
never occurred. Those serious conflicts that did break out oc¬ 
casionally were almost always on land issues, where the African 
feared that the white man w^as trying to take his land from him. 

The real change dates from the discovery of diamonds in 
Kimberley in 1866 and of gold on the Witwatersrand in 1886. 
These discoveries changed the whole economic and social pattern 
of the country. They first attracted crowds of seekers after quick 
wealth and led to the establishment of the rough-and-ready, law¬ 
less mining camps, which have always developed wherever pre¬ 
cious metals have been discovered. In these camps, the African 
was welcomed as a laborer, but never as a prospector. Not only 
did he lack the skill and equipment for mining operations, but 
he also had little conception of the significance of this new metal. 
In any case, it was not difficult for the white prospectors to keep 
the African out and thus avoid his competition. 
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The industrial basis of South African race relations was thus 
laid from the very beginning of mining. The African, accepted 
as a laborer, was prevented from becoming either an owner or a 
skilled worker. There was another side to the early racial picture 
in industry that has continued to the present. The African might 
not be allowed into the skilled and more lucrative sides of indus¬ 
trial life, but he nevertheless discovered that the wages he was 
paid, even as an unskilled laborer, brought him a much higher 
standard of life than any he could find in his tribal reserves or 
while working for the white farmer. He was therefore soon 
attracted to the life of the mining camps and has continued to 
be attracted to urban society ever since. 

This is the heart of the present racial problem of South Africa. 
During the twentieth century, not only mining but secondary 
industries have led to a continual growth in the numbers and size 
of South African towns. But town life requires a great deal of 
labor, in industry, in the public services, and in domestic service 
(most European families in South Africa employ African serv¬ 
ants). The only ready supply of labor available in South Africa 
is that of the African. Consequently, and inevitably, the expan¬ 
sion of town life has necessitated a continual increase in the 
number of Africans leaving their own areas and going to work 
in the towns. Many of them, particularly in the mines, are only 
temporary inhabitants of the towns, brought from tlie reserves 
and, indeed, from all over Southern Africa for contractual 
periods to work in the mines. After some months, they return 
to their homes. This is, of course, a wasteful way of using labor, 
for it means that the worker is trained for his work, but only 
performs it for a limited period. It also has a profoundly bad 
effect upon the African reserves, where it is estimated that at 
any one time about 75 per cent of the able-bodied men are absent 
in the towns. Inevitably, therefore, land and agriculture in the 
reserves have steadily deteriorated. 

At the same time, however, an increasing proportion of the 
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Africans decide to stay in the towns and bring their wives and 
families to set up homes. This inevitably leads to much greater 
contact between the races than ever before and exacerbates that 
color prejudice fell by almost all white South Africans. 

This increasing urbanization of the African population has led 
to many evils. In brief, a large number of Africans have been 
cut off from tlie security, discipline, and inhibitions of their tribal 
society and find tliemselves in a vacuum in tlie new town life, with 
nothing to take the place of their tril)al standards and values. 
White society has recognized its need for African labor and has 
continually set out to attract it. But, at the same time, it has re¬ 
sisted any acceptance of the Africans’ riglit to be considertal a 
part of urban society. Too often, Africans have been attracted 
to employment in the towns without any social provision being 
made for their life there. Most South African municipal govern¬ 
ments, supported by the central government, have built African 
housing developments, provided medical facilities, and added 
some elementary public services; most of the education has been 
left to the religious bodies. But in no town in South Africa has 
the provision of social amenitie's ever kept pace with the number 
of Africans entering. The inevitable consequence has bc^en that 
vast, appalling slums have grown up, the only shelters being rudi¬ 
mentary shanties made of flattened paraffin tins, sacking, bits of 
iron and wood, knocked up by the inhabitant himself. Sanitation 
and hygiene have frequently been almost nonexistent, drainage 
and pure water very rare. The result is that disease has become 
rampant, and in these surroundings criminality spreads widely. 

All governments since the time of union have attempted to deal 
with this problem according to their racial prejudices, rather than 
from the standpoint of the needs of these new communities. They 
have based their approach upon the almost universal desire of the 
South African white community to avoid recognition of Non- 
European existence in town life. They have therefore attempted 
to adopt policies of segregation to make entry into the towns 
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more difficult for Non-Europeans, to expel those whom they can, 
and to refuse the riglits of citizenship to Non-European urban 
dwellers. 

This ])olicy has, of course, been diametrically opposed to the 
ru‘eds of industrial development on which the prosperity of the 
nation, and particularly of its wdiite section, largely depends. It 
might be possible for a time to maintain the industrial color bar 
by which Non-Europeans are prevented from entering the semi¬ 
skilled and skilled ranks of industry in any numbers. What has 
proved to be impossible is to increase the standard of life of the 
South African people and, at the same time, prevent Non- 
Europeans from entering and living in the towns. This became 
clearly apparent during the years of World War II, when indus¬ 
trial expansion was accelerated, though the provision of social 
ameniti(‘s was drastically restricted. Even before the end of the 
w^ar. General Smuts had to admit publicly that the policy of segre¬ 
gation had utterly failed. During the thirty years between 1921 
and 1951, the number of Africans living in South African towns 
increased from 587,000 to 2,325,388, and at the end of the latter 
year it was estimated that 165,000 houses were required to ac¬ 
commodate tlie homeless Africans already in these towns. 

This is some measure of the central South African problem. 
The Africans are needed—indeed, demanded—to perform the 
laboring tasks of the townships; yet the urban areas neither pro¬ 
vide the necessary social facilities nor accept them as members 
of the urban community. 

It was these conditions that the Nationalists inherited when 
they came to power in 1948 under Malan. Their policy was 
described by the word “apartheid.” It w^as a new word, not even 
appearing in the Afrikaans dictionary, and it was given many dif¬ 
ferent interpretations. Brieffy, it may be seen to embrace three 
separate interpretations. The first, which is supported by a small 
group of academics, by the leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and by those who speak for South Africa overseas, en- 
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visages the separation of the South African nation ultimately into 
completely self-governing stales based upon race. There would 
be separate states for Europeans, Africans, and Coloureds, at 
least. The second interpretation is that of the government, which 
publicly denied in 1950 that it envisaged this total apartheid as 
its practical policy. Its intention is to separate the races wherever 
possible in every detail of national, local, and personal life; to 
insist on the use of separate amenities in post offices, public 
transport, entertainment, education, and hosts of other aspects of 
life; and to restrict African urbanization, concentrating as many 
Africans as possible in the reserves. The third view of apartheid, 
which is held by the die-hard Afrikaner supporters of the govern¬ 
ment, mainly in the rural areas and usually expressed at election 
time, is that it is another word for traditional South African 
baashap. This simply implies the maintenance of white domina¬ 
tion at all points and at all costs throughout the nation. 

It is the government’s interpretation, often in conjunction with 
baaskap, that has, of course, the most practical effect. It has been 
put into operation since 1948 in such measures as the Mixed 
Marriages and Immorality Acts, which prohibit marriage or any 
form of sexual intercourse between European and Non-European; 
in the Population Registration Act, which classifies all inhabitants 
according to racial origin; in the Separate Amenities Act, which 
makes it legal to provide inferior facilities for Non-Europeans; 
and, above all, in the Group Areas Act, which gives the govern¬ 
ment power to institute racial zones within which only persons 
of a particular race may live, own properly, or carry on busi¬ 
ness. Measures have also been taken to strengthen the tribal au¬ 
thorities in the reserves, to control all African education through 
government direction, and to begin to remove Africans from 
certain urban areas in proximity to Europeans, resettling them at 
a greater distance from the town centers. One or two experiments 
have been made, as in the Sasol Scheme at Coalbrook, to establish 
new patterns of industrial life, with separate townships for Afri- 
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cans and Europeans at a considerable distance apart. Emphasis 
is also being placed upon the encouragement of industrial de¬ 
velopment in those towns close to the African reserves, like East 
London, at the expense of others that draw their labor from a 
distance, as in Port Elizabeth. Finally, the government has taken 
powers to prohibit any forms of private or public mixing of Euro¬ 
pean and Non-European. 

Meanwhile, the government has taken tremendous powers in 
order to suppress any opposition to its policy by the removal of 
its chief opponents, particularly Non-European, from positions of 
leadership and by imposing very heavy penalties upon opposi¬ 
tion movements and individuals. 

To understand tlie background of South African nationalism, 
one has always to remember that the Afrikaner leaders and many 
of their supporters have always felt they were fighting a continual 
battle for the establishment of an Afrikaner nation against the 
control or interference of the British Empire. This w^as a struggle 
that began in the days of the Great Trek in the 1830’s, in the 
establishment of the separate Boer republics in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, reached a climax in the Boer War, but still 
continues today. The Afrikaners were defeated in the Boer War 
by military means, but they have always been determined to 
avenge that defeat in the political field. Even though South Africa 
has been an independent state since 1931, many Afrikaners still 
feel that it is subject in some way to British influence. They 
determined, for instance, to remove the Cape Coloured voters 
from the common electoral roll, not only because of racial policy, 
but because the South Africa Act, which protects the Cape 
Coloured voters, was passed by the British Parliament. In the 
same way, they were determined to establish their state as a 
republic, which alone, they felt would give them complete inde¬ 
pendence. Their leadership of the country is thus fundamentally 
influenced by the two basic principles of independent Afrikaner 
nationhood and permanent white domination. 
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In pursuing these objects, the Nationalists are greatly assisted 
by the weak, divided, and vacillating opposition of the United 
Party (UP), which represents a conglomeration of views and 
interests, but basically accepts the same racial principles as the 
Nationalists. 

The United Party was originally the product of the fusion in 
1933 between Hertzog and Smuts in the face of the economic 
crisis. Most of the Nationalist followers of Hertzog and most of 
the South African Party followers of Smuts joined their leadtTS 
in this new party. The party split on the war issue in 1939, when 
Hertzog returned to the Nationalist fold. After the war, its con¬ 
tinued existence depended almost entirely on the magic of Gen¬ 
eral Smuts, but it very rapidly deteriorated into a collection of 
individuals with very different ideas linked together only in the 
hope of regaining office under the mantle of Smuts. When the 
General died in 1950, the party deteriorated still further, unable 
to find any sharp policy to offer as an alternative to that of the 
Nationalists. It is generally supported by the British community 
who fear Afrikaner control and the destruction of all British 
institutions, including the English language. It is also supported 
by some Afrikaners who are revolted by the narrow outlook of 
the Nationalists. On every major issue of principle, however, the 
United Party has collapsed as a political force under the conflict¬ 
ing internal pressures within it. Although it does not speak with 
the blunt voice of the Nationalists and it opposes the policy of 
apartheid and baaskap with its alternative of “white leadership,” 
it is very difficult to find any genuine difference between the two 
conceptions. On the other hand, the United Party is always more 
sympathetic to the industrial future of the country and con¬ 
tinually points out to the Nationalists the need for Non-European 
labor in industry. This is not surprising, as most of the industrial¬ 
ists who are interested in politics are members of the United 
Party, though over the last few years many of them have come 
to recognize its political futility. 
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There are five other political parties in opposition to the 
Nationalists: The Labour Party, the Liberal Party, the Federal 
Party, the Progressive Party, and the National Union. Until after 
the war, the Labour Party had been a firm supporter of racial 
separation on the grounds that only by this policy could the 
interests of both while and black workers be safeguarded. It was 
usually more concerned with the interests of the former than the 
latter. More recently, however, there has been a revolution within 
the Labour Party, and it is now moving clearly toward a recogni¬ 
tion of the need to represent white and black alike and to oppose 
at every point the racialism of the Nationalists. The handful of 
Labour Party members in Parliament owed their election to the 
electoral agreement of their party with the United Party at the 
last elections. At the 1958 election, in the absence of such an 
agreement, they lost their seats. Nevertheless, they are coming 
to recognize that only by fighting alone can they retain any 
political significance in South Africa today. They are making 
strenuous efforts to associate closely with Non-European organi¬ 
zations and form a common antiracialist front. In this effort, they 
are, unfortunately, constantly hampered by the divisions in the 
trade-union movement, which is split between those supporting 
apartheid, on the grounds that the trade-union function is to 
protect the white worker; those who consider that white and non¬ 
white unions should exist side by side; and those who are trying 
to maintain mixed unions. 

The Liberal Party was formed after the 1953 general election 
and is supported by the handful of individuals who have always 
opposed the racialism of the majority of the white community by 
a liberal racial outlook. Non-Europeans are free to join this party, 
and a few have done so. The Federal Party is almost entirely 
confined to Natal and was really formed in order to protect the 
British outlook of Natal from the encircling forces of the Afri¬ 
kaners. The Progressive Party was formed when twelve United 
Party members of Parliament resigned in 1959 and set up a sepa- 
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rate organization. Their main objection was to the reactionary 
racial policy of the UP. They drew up a more liberal policy, 
although not going nearly so far as universal suffrage. Even such 
moderation, however, is not sufficient to secure much support 
from the white electorate. Progressive Party candidates polled 
quite well in the election of October, 1961; but only one mem¬ 
ber, Mrs. Helen Suzman, retained a seat. 

The fifth party is the National Union, formed by Jappie Bas- 
son, a Nationalist MP from South-West Africa. Basson was 
expelled from the National Party because of his opposition to the 
abolition of African representation. He has been backed by 
certain Afrikaner businessmen, frightened of the effect of extreme 
apartheid on economic opportunities. The fact that there is a 
very large iron-ore field in South-West Africa, in which the Amer¬ 
icans are interested, is also not without significance for Basson’s 
position. He hopes that he may be able to build a bridge between 
the right wing of the United Party and the more moderate Na¬ 
tionalists—the traditional South African hope of a coalition 
alternative to the government. He kept his scat in 1961 by an 
electoral alliance with the UP. No doubt other parties will grow 
and die like mushrooms in the South African political scene. 
But none of them will be able to escape the compulsion to face 
the racial situation. If they are realistic and see the only hope 
of South African politics and South African industrial develop¬ 
ment in terms of one South African nation regardless of color, 
they will be rejected by the white electorate; if, alternatively, 
they try to attract the votes of the electorate, they will simply 
join the vicious circle of white politicians chasing each other’s 
tails, shouting ever more strident slogans, but blinding them¬ 
selves to national and international realities. 

The Nationalist strength is also a reflection of the weakness of 
the opposition of the Non-Europeans. So far, in spite of their 
greatly superior numbers, the Africans, deprived of almost all 
opportunities for significant development and constantly under 
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the shadow of the powerful white man’s law, have been unable to 
devise either a strong organization or powerful tactics to oppose 
the domination of the white man. Their only real friends among 
the white population consist of a handful of socialists, liberals, 
ex-Communists, and people of independent thought from various 
walks of life, who, though they represent an important expression 
of common-sense South African views, are almost entirely in¬ 
significant in the white political arena. 

The Non-Europeans are continually weakened politically by 
their own divisions. They have never found it possible to form a 
common political front, although the Nationalists are rapidly 
forcing them to recognize its necessity. The Africans and the 
Indians generally work closely together in politics through their 
two congress movements. The Cape Coloureds are always hope¬ 
lessly divided among various political movements, none of which 
makes much impact. This division within the Non-European 
ranks has probably been aggravated by social and political fac¬ 
tors. As a community, the Cape Coloureds have always con¬ 
sidered themselves to be on a higher social level than the 
Africans, while there has been some similar tendency among the 
Indians. Politically, too, the Africans were separated from the 
Cape Coloureds when they were removed from the common 
electoral roll in 1936 and given the separate representation of 
three white members of the House of Assembly. Now, however, 
the Cape Coloureds have suffered the same fate. After many 
attempts from 1951 onward to remove the Cape Coloureds from 
the Cape roll, each attempt being frustrated by the courts, the 
Nationalists succeeded in their objective in 1956. In the previous 
year, they laid the foundations for their success by first packing 
the Appeal Court and then packing the Senate with their own 
supporters. This enabled them to pass with the requisite two- 
thirds majority an act removing the Cape Coloureds from the 
electoral roll and giving them separate representation. 

The greatest success in organization achieved by Non-Euro- 
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peans in modern times was the passive-resistance campaign of 
1952 organized by the Africans and the Indian congresses. In this 
campaign, Non-Europeans were urged to break discriminatory 
laws deliberately, offer no resistance to arrest, and thus obstruct 
the administration of the country and pack the jails. It is remark¬ 
able that, in the second half of 1952, 8,000 Non-Europeans 
voluntarily went to jail with this object. The movement was 
killed, however, at the beginning of 1953, by a characteristic 
tactic of the Nationalist government. It passed two new acts giv¬ 
ing itself much greater powers of arrest and of imposing emer¬ 
gency regulations, while savagely increasing the penalties of 
flogging, fining, and imprisoning anyone who opposed its laws. 
The threat was suflScient to kill the passive-resistance campaign, 
incidentally casting doubts on the willingness of some of its 
leaders to accept martyrdom. 

It seems certain that the organization of Non-Europeans, to¬ 
gether with those Europeans who are courageous enough to asso¬ 
ciate themselves, will be long, slow, and painful. In the conditions 
of South Africa, it seems inevitable that nothing short of martyr¬ 
dom can succeed. The leaders themselves will have to show an 
example if they are to gain the support demanded. With the 
drastic and all-embracing powers now in the hands of the white 
government, and with the opportunities for increasing its powers 
at will, only a revolutionary movement led by such idealism is 
capable of challenging white dictatorship. The arrest of 156 
opponents of the government at the end of 1956 on charges of 
treason still further emphasized this fact. The Nationalists are 
clearly determined to strike fear into the heart of anyone bold 
enough to oppose South African racialism. How this challenge 
is met will determine South Africa’s future. 

The treason trial dragged on for four years. Charges were 
dropped against some of the defendants, the indictment was 
withdrawn and another produced, until eventually the case col¬ 
lapsed. From the point of view of the Nationalists, the object of 
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these exercises was simple. They were prepared to use every 
means, including gerrymandering the law, in an unremitting, 
frantic effort to keep their opponents out of the ring. This par¬ 
ticular tactic was designed to immobilize the leading opponents 
of apartheid, both European and Non-European. It again re¬ 
vealed that the Nationalists will borrow from fascist and Com¬ 
munist regimes methods of dealing with any opposition to their 
racialism, without having the efficiency to eliminate them com¬ 
pletely. 

Around this blatantly racialist policy, the Nationalists have 
tried to draw a curtain of propaganda. They have taken some of 
the ideology created particularly by the South African Bureau 
of Racial Affairs, developed largely in Stellenbosch University, 
to provide apartheid with an ideological cloak. Thus, to the 
outside world, they profess that their apartheid policy is really 
designed to set up a series of Bantustans, or independent African 
states, ruled by the Africans themselves. One side of the Ban- 
tustan policy is vigorously pursued, because it coincides with 
the protection of white supremacy. The Bantu Self-Government 
Bill in 1959 was an example of this. It set up machinery to 
revitalize tribal consciousness and to develop a degree of tribal 
self-government, though, of course, under white governmental 
control. If the Nationalists could re-establish tribal communities, 
they would be very happy. The fact that the urban Africans now 
number more than the entire European population of the country 
explains the depth of Nationalist fears. Restoration of tribalism 
is their answer to the African urban movement. But when it 
comes to the testing point, the Bantustan policy always collapses. 
The government’s own Tomlinson Committee in 1955 estimated 
that simply to establish the foundations of separate African 
states would require an expenditure of over £100 million. The 
Nationalists are simply not prepared to spend this kind of money. 
Nor are they prepared to increase the 13 per cent of the land area 
of the country now allocated to Africans. Above all, the National- 
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ists realize that they can never persuade the white community to 
do without the millions of Africans now employed in domestic 
service, in farm labor, in the mines, and in the multitude of other 
unsavory tasks they now perform. In short, once the propaganda 
cloak is torn away, Bantustan or apartheid is exposed as a policy 
in which Africans are called on to serve the white community 
in all the menial tasks, but are denied every civic right, par¬ 
ticularly that of taking any part in government. 

The naked, unadorned, brutal face of South African National¬ 
ism was exposed to the world in March, 1960, in the massacre at 
Sharpeville. Here a peaceful crowd of Africans was fired on by 
trigger-happy police, and sixty-seven of them were killed. At the 
same time, there were shootings at Langa, near Cape Town, and 
in Natal, while a bloody struggle developed between the gov¬ 
ernment and the Africans in Pondoland over the Nationalists’ 
attempt to nominate and impose tribal rulers. The whole country 
was put on a war footing and became an armed police state. The 
hypocritical film of self-illusion with which world opinion had 
covered its eyes from South African realities was now torn aside; 
the world at last listened to those who had been trying to teach 
it for many years that racialism in South Africa threatened racial 
peace everywhere. 

Although the Nationalists were momentarily shaken, they 
quickly recovered. They have an incomparable facility for de¬ 
luding themselves into the conviction that inconvenient facts do 
not exist. They pressed on to force segregation in the two mixed 
universities of Cape Town and Johannesburg; they abolished the 
representation of Africans in Parliament; and then they prepared 
for what was to be their greatest national triumph in October, 
1960. A national referendum was held among the white inhab¬ 
itants to determine whether a republic should replace the mon¬ 
archy. About 1.6 million votes were cast, with a 75,000 majority 
in favor of the republic. On May 31, 1961, the republic was 
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declared. At last, the Afrikaners believed they had revenged the 
Boer War. 

This achievement was not gained without cost. Sharpeville had 
led to more trenchant criticisms at the United Nations. Even 
Britain began to doubt whether her representative could any 
longer support the fiction that apartheid is a South African 
domestic concern alone. The South Africans continued to defy 
the United Nations, not only in its judgment of their racial policy 
hut also over the South-West African mandate. This former 
German colony, with nearly half a million inhabitants, vras man¬ 
dated by the Ivcague of Nations to be administered by the South 
African Government. The United Nations has claimed since the 
end of World War II that the mandate should be converted into 
a trust agreement. But the South African Government has refused 
to obey the United Nations, and the Nationalists, in order to 
swell their political support, have virtually annexed the territory. 

The decision to declare a republic gave members of the Com¬ 
monwealth an opportunity to decide whether South Africa under 
apartheid could continue its membership. Some people had 
argued that the South Africans should be expelled from the 
Commonwealth because their racial policy was the complete 
antithesis of all for which the Commonwealth stands. Others had 
countered this argument, saying that the Commonwealth itself 
could influence the South Africans, form some protection for the 
Non-Europeans, and prevent South African aggression against 
the High Commission territories. In any case, there vras no 
machinery for the expulsion of a Commonwealth state. Now, 
however, the South Africans had to ask all other members of 
the Commonwealth to consent to their continued membership 
under their new republican regime. This gave the members of 
the Commonwealth a chance to consider whether they could 
continue to accept apartheid as being compatible with member¬ 
ship in the Commonwealth. Verwoerd had hoped to gain his 
republic and still retain the protection and privileges afforded 
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by membership. He received a shock. During the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference of March, 1961, apartheid came 
under such heavy fire—not only from the African and Asian 
members, but also from the Canadians and New Zealanders—that 
he was eventually forced into the choice of resigning or having 
his application for continued membership refused. He chose the 
former course, to the shocked dismay of the English-speaking 
section of his own white community. The Africans and the tiny 
liberal minority of whites mostly welcomed the decision as the 
kind of external shock that might well hasten the day on which 
realities w^ould have to be faced. 

So South Africa no longer has the protection offered by mem¬ 
bership in the Commonwealth. Several of the Commonwealth 
states are now boycotting South African goods, closing their 
ports and airports to South African traffic, and giving encourage¬ 
ment to exiled opponents of the regime. Overseas capital invest¬ 
ment in the country has almost dried up, while reserves have 
been drastically reduced by a flight of capital. The while com¬ 
munity is armed to the teeth, facing the sullen, if not very 
adventurous, Non-European masses. The government continues 
to add to its draconian powers against any kind of opposition 
and has organized its military and police forces for the purpose 
of oppressing any movement that threatens white supremacy. 

Yet, one has to assert that despite these events, and world reac¬ 
tions to them, the South African situation has not fundamentally 
changed during the past few years. 

Over fifty years ago, the South African colonial provinces were 
brought together in a single state under the power of the small 
white community of Afrikaners and British. Articulate Non- 
Europeans and a handful of liberal Europeans protested. The 
history of the country since has been one of struggle between 
those who would defend white supremacy and those who would 
replace it with a democratic constitution. The struggle continues; 
and as it is the whites who are in control of the economy, the 
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government, and the security forces, their defense of privilege 
has been successful. It will remain so until the nonwhite majority 
finds the means to break this monopoly of power. 

Is there, then, any sign that this struggle is moving toward 
decision? If one believed that an autocracy of 3 million over 12 
million could be permanently sustained, the conclusion would 
be that the whites had entrenched their power for the foreseeable 
future. Everything that has happened over the past fifty years 
has strengthened white domination, revealed the weakness of the 
nonwhites, and exposed the difficulties of organizing opposition 
to a fanatically single-minded group controlling a power mo¬ 
nopoly. It is true that criticism has developed within the Afri¬ 
kaner camp. It has come from clerical, academic, and political 
factions. But it has never deterred the government. It is also a 
fact that a liberal group of the effete United Party has broken 
away to form a more virile opposition in the shape of the Pro¬ 
gressive Party. But this new group has made little headway with the 
electorate. It is also true that industrial and financial interests 
continually criticize apartheid, while foreign investment has 
virtually stopped and national reserves have drastically fallen. 
But neither busin(*ss nor industry will take any decisive action 
to precipitate revolution, and the vital gold industry was already 
well financed before the crisis of confidence began. Even the 
Non-European front, by rivalry between the congresses and the 
pan-Africanists, seems weaker after each trial of strength. 

To refute the suggestion that white supremacy has or can be 
permanently established, faith is needed in the refusal of 12 
million people to be permanently reduced to helots by 3 million. 
And while there is scant evidence of any growing ability to 
revolt, external forces show greater signs of coming to their 
rescue. Sharpeville shocked the cwilized world; attacks at the 
United Nations have grown sharper; the High Commission terri¬ 
tories are developing democratically; the newly independent 
African states are seeking methods of intervention; and the 
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departure from the Commonwealth was a triumph for the op¬ 
ponents of South African racialism. The immediate Achilles’ heel 
of the South Africans is the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa. The mandate was granted under “His Britannic Majesty.” 
Since the creation of the republic, therefore, it no longer exists. 
The United Nations, which has for many years been trying to 
establish its responsibility for this territory, now faces open 
defiance from the South Africans over it. 

Determined intervention might open the crack in South Afri¬ 
can self-confidence that is essential to break through their 
fanatical self-righteousness. For the truth is that South Africans 
are by now so seized with neuroses that they are quite incapable 
of saving themselves from disaster. Racial mania has reduced 
them to a schizoid state, pathologically incapable of recognizing, 
still less facing, the realities of life. Their paranoia impels them 
to delude themselves into a belief that they alone have been 
accorded divine truth. With manic passion, they build battlement 
on battlement around the beleaguered community, hysterically 
convinced that the next tier will give them final security, only to 
discover that each one has induced another degree in their 
horrific fever. This train of ever-increasing self-delusion can 
now only be broken by severe shocks. Nothing less can give them 
the ability to recognize reality and face up to it. Such shocks can 
only come from external action, for the South Africans them¬ 
selves are caught in such a hypnotic grip that they are helpless. 
Thus, deliberately planned international intervention in South 
African affairs is the last hope of saving South Africans them¬ 
selves from the total, chaotic disintegration of the national 
society, toward which the compulsive policies of fifty years of 
white rule are rapidly heading. Only by recognizing this psycho¬ 
logical truth and by planning international policy to meet it can 
the rest of the world save South Africa from the sickness of 
South Africans. 



7 - Ajrican Miscellany 


Sal\t Helena, Ascension, and Tristan da Cunha Islands 

In tlie southern Atlantic, there are two islands, Saint Helena 
and Ascension, which, together with the Tristan da Cunha group, 
can be considered part of British Africa. Saint Helena is well 
known for the fact that Napoleon was exiled there from 1815 
until his death six years later; Tristan da Cunha is known as one 
of the loneliest places left in the modern world. 

Saint Helena is a mountainous island that was originally dis¬ 
covered at the beginning of the sixteenth century by the Portu¬ 
guese. It has since passed through the hands of the Dutch and 
English East India companies. Its roughly 5,000 inhabitants are 
of a distinct racial type, the descendants of racial mixture among 
Europeans, Africans, and Asians. In 1922, Ascension was made a 
dependency of Saint Helena, and a similar decision was made 
regarding Tristan da Cunha in 1938. 

The constitutional government of Saint Helena is headed by a 
Governor who, since 1939, has had the aid of executive and 
advisory councils. The former consists of two ex-officio members, 
a number of nominated officials, and three unofficial members. 
The Advisory Council is made up of thirteen members, ten of 
them being unofficial, two nominated by the friendly societies, 
and one by the important hemp industry; but it is the Governor 
alone who makes all ordinances. 

Ascension was discovered on Ascension Day in 1501 by the 
same Portuguese expedition that later found Saint Helena. It has 
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only been inhabited since 1815 and even today has a population 
of only a few hundred people, of whom about one-fourth are 
Europeans. The island is really run by Cable & Wireless, Ltd., 
which uses it as a relay station for transatlantic telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

Tristan da Cunha was discovered in another Portuguese ex¬ 
pedition in 1506. It is situated about halfway between South 
Africa and South America and, like the other two islands, is of 
volcanic origin. The island is largely made up of a great volcanic 
cone that rises to 6,760 ft. at its summit and is covered with thick 
vegetation up to 5,000 ft. It has been inhabited since 1810, but 
suffered from the appearance of steamships and the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and has now only several hundred people living 
on it. During World War II, a meteorological and wireless station 
was built by the South Africans and has been operated ever since. 
The Colonial Development Corporation has stimulated the fish¬ 
ing industry since 1950, and many of the fish are now canned 
and exported. In 1952, an elected Island Council was set up, 
consisting of ten men and five women, together with a headman, 
a headwoman, a chaplain, two company representatives, and an 
administrator. Ships call here on an average of about once every 
six weeks. 

In October, 1961, following a volcanic eruption, the entire 
population was evacuated. 

Mauritius 

Another group of African islands is that of Mauritius and its 
dependencies. Mauritius has had a very checkered history. It may 
have been known to the Arabs and possibly to Malaysians in 
medieval times. It certainly became a Dutch port of call on the 
route to the East Indies around the end of the sixteenth century. 
It was settled by the Dutch in 1638, and four years later it was 
from Mauritius that Tasman set out to discover Australasia. Early 
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in the eighteenth century, however, the Dutch abandoned the 
settlement, and it was soon taken over by the French, who gov¬ 
erned it through the French East India Company. Settlement was 
made by French planters who imported African slaves. The island 
was then captured by the British during the Napoleonic Wars 
and was ceded to them in the peace settlement. With the abolition 
of slavery in 1833, Mauritian slaves were released and Indian 
labor imported to work on the sugar-cane plantations. As early as 
1886, a Legislative Council, including elected members, was 
established. 

The population of Mauritius reflects its varied history. Of the 
total population of mon^ than half a million, 362,000 are Asians, 
or Indo-Mauritians as they are sometimes called. Europeciiis, Afri¬ 
cans, and people of mixed descent account for 158,000, and there 
are 19,000 Chinese immigrants, or Sino-Mauritians. 

Mauritius has a special significance in colonial constitutional¬ 
ism. In 1948, a new constitution was introduced providing for a 
Governor with an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. 
Under the presidency of the Governor, the Legislative Council 
consisted of nineteen directly elected members, together with 
twelve nominated and three ex-oflPicio members. The Executive 
Council was made up of the three oflicials and four members 
elected by the Legislative Council. After 1951, two new members 
were added to the executive, nominated by the Governor from the 
elected and nominated members of the Legislative Council. The 
Governor also chose four of the unoSicial members of the execu¬ 
tive to act as “liaison officers”; these members kept in touch 
with government departments and took some share in forming 
policy as a step toward a ministerial system. 

In 1956, after considerable discussion with the Colonial Office, 
new constitutional proposals were published. The force of these 
would have been to restrict the nominated members in the Legis¬ 
lative Council to a maximum of twelve, to increase elected 
members to twenty-five, and to appoint a Speaker. The Executive 
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Council would have had seven instead of four unofficial members 
and would have exercised collective responsibility, with all these 
seven unoflScial members taking the title of minister, six of them 
being entrusted with portfolios. 

The main argument was centered upon the new franchise pro¬ 
posals for this new constitution. The 1948 constitution allowed 
qualified adult franchise with simple majority election in multi¬ 
member constituencies. It was now proposed to introduce uni¬ 
versal adult suffrage, but to use the single transferable vote 
instead of a simple majority. This was bitterly opposed by the 
Mauritius Labour Party. Although most of its members are 
Asians, it has made strenuous efforts to develop as an interracial 
party. It has been opposed by a conservative group, largely 
backed by planters of French origin. The single transferable vote 
was expressly designed to prevent any party from gaining an 
over-all majority in the fear that this would lead to Asians ruling 
the country. In the 1953 elections, the Labour Party secured 
thirteen of the nineteen elected seats. It has consistently main¬ 
tained, however, that it is not a single racial party and that this 
method of election would prevent the development of genuine 
party government. At the same time, it feared that racialism 
would be stimulated in politics by the encouragement given to an 
electoral appeal for the support of candidates on racial grounds. 
This might well have led to racial group politics, but without any 
party majority able to form a government. It would certainly 
have encouraged electors to vote for racial rather than party 
candidates. 

TTie constitutional argument is important because of its sig¬ 
nificance for all those colonies with a mixed racial population. 
It could have led to a constitutional crisis in Mauritius, for the 
Labour Party believed that it was fighting not only on constitu¬ 
tional principles, but against the threatened economic strangle¬ 
hold of the French planters. Such an outcome would have in¬ 
hibited social development in the island, for sugar dominates the 
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economy and only strong government can produce the social 
progress essential if a healthy community is to be developed. 

In 1957, the alternatives of single or multimember constitu¬ 
encies were referred to a commission, and the Labour Party 
agreed to operate a ministerial system within the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. The Council was enlarged to include nine unofficial members 
along with three officials, six of the nine holding portfolios and 
the other three becoming ministers without portfolio. Early in 
1958, tlie commission reported in favor of single-member con¬ 
stituencies. The island was therefore divided into forty constitu¬ 
encies, to be contested by party candidates. The commission also 
suggested that twelve extra members of the Legislative Council 
be appointed by the Governor to ensure that representation was 
broadly in proportion to the communities composing the elec¬ 
torate. The Labour Party thus won its important fight on the 
principle of establishing modern party government, and it can 
be expected that party systems will develop in the island along 
similar lines to those followed in Britain. 

The Labour Party won the first elections under the new con¬ 
stitution, its leading members becoming ministers in the govern¬ 
ment. They faced the complicated problems of developing the 
life of the Mauritian people in an island largely dependent on 
sugar cultivation and already too small for its rapidly rising popu¬ 
lation. This problem of population was one of the severest head¬ 
aches faced by the new administrators. When they tentatively 
discussed the introduction of birth-control clinics in 1960, public 
opinion was quickly roused against them, and even within their 
own ranks there w^as strong criticism. The proposals were shelved, 
but the government, under Dr. S. Ramgoolam, bravely continued 
its planning by inviting Professors Mead and Titmuss from Ten¬ 
don University to examine the economic and social problems and 
report on what policy was needt d to ensure a rising standard 
of living. These reports showed that unless the rapid increase in 
population could be controlled, no hopes for better standards 
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could be entertained. Mauritius, therefore, was challenged to take 
the choice of either birth control or a lower standard of living. 

Meanwhile, the next steps in constitutional progress were being 
considered. The Labour Party was unfortunately beset by internal 
divisions and by constant trouble with the various factions within 
the trade-union movement. It had also had to face the tragic 
disasters of two cyclones within a few weeks of each other in 1960. 
There did not, therefore, seem to be the confidence or cohesion 
in political life to warrant rapid progress toward an independent 
status. At another constitutional conference in London in 1961, 
a constitutional advance agreed upon was the appointment of a 
Chief Minister. Full internal self-government and plans for inde¬ 
pendence were postponed, at least until after another election. 
Renewed maneuvers to secure communal represemtation were 
scotched. Mauritius now found itself face to face with the problem 
of determining both the social future of its people and its ulti¬ 
mate destiny as a nation. It could be that a small island of this 
kind with a large population can only find political and social 
stability in association with a wider group. If this is the case, 
taking into consideration the dislike of Mauritians for the idea of 
associating with Madagascar, links with an East African federa¬ 
tion might well provide it with the opportunity it needs. 

Seychelles 

The colony of the Seychelk^s used to be a dependency of 
Mauritius. These granite and coral islands in the Indian Ocean 
were also taken by Britain during the Napoleonic Wars. Until 
1903, they were attached to Mauritius, but since that year they 
have been a Crown Colony with a Governor and executive and 
legislative councils. The population, about 42,000 people in mid- 
1958, consists of the descendants of eighteenth-century French 
settlers and African slaves. Creoles of mixed racial origin, 
Indians, Chinese, and a number of other Europeans. 
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The Executive Council has the Governor as its president, four 
officials, and some other members (one of whom must be an 
unofficial member of the legislature); in 1956, there were three 
unofficial members, two of whom were members of the Legislative 
Council, 

The Legislative Council consists of thirteen members. The 
Governor is President; there are five official and seven unofficial 
members, five being elected and three nominated (one of whom 
must be unofficial) by the Governor, 

Most of the people of the islands work in agriculture. A variety 
of tropical products is grown for local consumption, and the 
main export industry is the production of copra, the price of 
which has enormously increased since World War 11. 

In 1956-57, widespread scandals were revealed within the 
administration, and the House of Commons heard scathing attacks 
on conditions in the Seychelles. 

Portuguese Africa 

The Portuguese have been in Africa longer than any of the 
other present European colonizers. They were the pioneers of the 
exploration in the fifteenth century that eventually brought 
Europe to the continent. They have been in Angola since 1482 
and in Mozambique since 1505. These now remain their two 
African colonies, apart from one or two small enclaves hardly 
worth mentioning. 

Both territories are very large, but like most of the continent 
sparsely populated. Mozambique has a population of about 6.3 
million, and Angola about 4.5 million. Nearly 50,000 Europeans 
live in the former territory, with about as many Asians and half- 
castes. In Angola, there are nearly 90,000 Europeans. 

Portugal is a dictatorship under the control of Salazar. Its 
African colonies are now no longer colonies but a part of Portu¬ 
gal. This was made plain when the Portuguese refused to report 
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on them to the United Nations. They are thus also ruled by the 
dictator. This change took place in 1951, and now both terri* 
lories are considered an integral part of metropolitan Portugal. 
A facade of representative institutions exists in Mozambique, but 
it has no more effect than similar institutions in Portugal itself. 
The same press censorsliip applies, there is a similar system of 
secret police, and political parties are unknown. The Salazar 
regime considers that Mozambique and Angola are now perma¬ 
nently a part of Portugal. 

It is significant that under this authoritarian regime the color 
bar as such is practically nonexistent in the Portuguese terri¬ 
tories. Black and white mix together indiscriminately in public, 
and mixed unions with or without marriage are common. Segre¬ 
gation is virtually unknown except in social circles, where a 
culture rather than color bar applies. In contrast to so many other 
territories, distinction between culture and color is genuine, as 
shown by the fact that Africans can qualify for full civilized 
rights by passing certain simple tests. They then become known 
as assimilados. Of these, there are 30,000 in Angola and over 
4.000 in Mozambique. 

On the other hand, both territories are among the most back¬ 
ward in the continent. Very little effort is madt* to provide any 
reasonable kind of education, and this, of course, reduces the 
opportunities for Africans to qualify as assimilados. The Catholic 
Church is very strong in its influence and virtually controls edu¬ 
cation. Forced labor is openly admitted and is organized on a 
percentage basis by recruiting agents. The government itself 
employs a forced-labor system for work on the roads, in addition 
to the use made of it by the planters. 

The Portuguese policy is a reflection of the system in Portugal 
itself, strengthened to deal with a more backward people. It is 
essentially a hierarchical one in which the good of the mass of the 
people is determined and enforced from the top. Civil liberties 
and rights are nonexistent, and political ideas are suppressed 
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among the masses and seduced among the intelligentsia. If such 
a system had been enforced on the basis of a complete color bar, 
eventual revolutionary explosion could have been forecast. The 
lack of a color bar provided a moderating influence and opened a 
safety valve. It also emphasizes once again the fundamental place 
that color consciousness has throughout the continent. 

Just as the Belgians were unable to insulate the Congo from 
African nationalism, so the Portuguese have found that a similar 
colonial policy has failed as soon as it has been put to the test. 
In both Angola and Mozambique, the assimilation policy approxi¬ 
mated the Belgian system of evolues. But the Portuguese have 
used much harsher social and economic measures than the Bel¬ 
gians, including forced labor. Independence in the two Congos 
quickly affected the northern Angolans, many of whom belong to 
the Bakongo tribe living in all three territories. The situation was 
also affected by unrest against the Salazar dictatorship and the 
rapid influx of poor Portuguese peasants into the colony. 

Fighting broke out in March, 1961, and continued with brutal 
terrorism on both sides. The Portuguese began a war of virtual 
extermination. Whichever way it goes, it is likely to destroy the 
Salazar regime. Portugal’s economy can sustain neither a colonial 
war nor the long period of attrition certain to follow any tem¬ 
porary victory. The Portuguese will learn, in Mozambique and 
Guinea, as well as in Angola, that they are as little able as Canute 
to turn back the waves of African nationalism. Their attempt to 
do so marks the end of their African influence, destroying with it 
all security for their settlers. 

Spanish Africa 

ITie Spaniards still hold a number of small colonial enclaves 
in the African continent. The only important one was Spanish 
Morocco, with a million people, which sometimes enabled Gen¬ 
eral Franco to pursue his policy of embarrassing the French. 
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Morocco was mainly used by Spain for military purposes, and 
it was, in fact, the Moorish troops who won the Civil War for 
Franco. The Spaniards and Moors get on well together, and there 
was virtually no color bar. 

In 1956, the Protectorate was ended when French Morocco was 
granted independence. Since then, there have been a number of 
minor tensions over the presence of Spanish troops and the defini¬ 
tion of boundaries. For a short time in 1958, conflict between 
Morocco and Spain flared up over the tiny territory of Ifni, but, 
in general, Spanish colonial policy no longer has any important 
influence in Africa. It will doubtless follow the fate of all other 
European imperialisms. 

Kuanda-Urundi 

Ruanda-Urundi is a small, mountainous territory lying between 
the Congo and Uganda. It was taken from the Germans after 
World War I, mandated to the Belgians, and then converted into 
a trust territory when the United Nations was formed. It is 
inhabited mainly by two tribes, the Watutsi and the Bahutu. 
Although the latter are more numerous, they have traditionally 
been the servants of the Watutsi, who have always been the ruling 
class. Perhaps this may be related to the physical stature of the 
two tribes. The Watutsi are tall and proud and dress colorfully. 
The Bahutu are much smaller people, with a humble appearance. 

Political agitation in this territory has been confused. Generally 
speaking, the Watutsi have looked toward independence from 
Belgian rule, while the Bahutu have tended to regard the Belgians 
as their protectors against the dominant tribe and would prefer 
a more gradual growth of democratic institutions and land reform 
to give them the constitutional means of replacing their tradi¬ 
tional rulers. This division of outlook came to a climax in June, 
1959, on the death of the reigning Mwami of Ruanda. His half 
brother, Kigeri V, was proclaimed as his successor. Before the end 
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of the year, agitation against the new Mwami led to violence in 
which the two tribes plundered and killed each other. The follow¬ 
ing year, the Mwami fled from the country and was deposed by 
the Belgians. A few months later, in October, 1960, a Legislative 
Council w^as set up for Ruanda, which, at the beginning of 1961, 
declared itself to be a republic. The Belgian Government 
announced April, 1962, as the date on which the whole country 
would become independent, and elections were held in Septem¬ 
ber, 1961. 

These elections left a dangerous legacy of tension. Urundi, 
where a wise Mwami and progressive social integration resulted in 
a lessening of the conflict between the Tutsi and the Hutu, showed 
its independent ambitions by returning the LIPRONA Party with 
a large majority over the Christian Democratic coalition. As the 
Belgians had been working with the latter, the vote was a clear 
indication that Belgian rule was being rejected. The leader of the 
majority party, the son of the Mw^ami, became Prime Minister, 
but was assassinated a few^ weeks later. 

It was the situation in Ruanda that left most cause for alarm. 
In a referendum, the return of the deposed Mwami, Kigeri V, 
was decisively rejected. The elections returned the mainly Hutu 
PARMEHUTU Party, indicating that the majority tribe now 
intended to take control of the country out of the hands of the 
traditional Tutsi rulers. Violence and arson between the tribes 
continued unabated. It seemed clear that this reversal of power 
would not be accomplished without strong resistance from the 
Tutsi, while the more numerous Hutu had many old scores to 
pay off. 

Meanwhile, Tanganyika, fearing that the Congo disorders 
might spread to Ruanda-Urundi, has expressed its willingness to 
consider reunification. The two countries were split only after 
World War I, when Tanganyika was mandated to Britain and 
Ruanda-Urundi to Belgium. It could well be that reunification 
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is the alternative to further trouble, fighting, and Balkanization 
in this part of the continent. The decision depends on the verdict 
of the 5 million inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi, who might well 
find a better future as part of Tanganyika than in setting up still 
another small independent state in a very troubled area. 



8. The French in J^rica 


French colonial policy in the African continent should be divided 
into two categories—roughly corresponding to the division 
between British West Africa and her East and Central African 
territories. The French ruled a number of territories inhabited 
solely by Africans—Equatorial and West Africa, the Cameroons, 
Togoland, and Madagascar; but they also had several ‘‘plural 
societies,” or countries in which white settlers as well as black 
Africans lived. These are the North African Mediterranean 
territories. 

The French territories where the racial problem was particu¬ 
larly prominent because of white settlement consisted of Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. Algeria has a population of almost 10 
million, of whom about 1 million are European residents and the 
remaining 9 million are Moslems. Algeria is not constitution¬ 
ally a French dependency, but actually forms a part of France 
itself, in spite of the fact that it is about four times the size of 
France. Morocco has more than 10 million people, including 
200,000 of French or European origin. Morocco had the status 
of a French protectorate until the Franco-Moroccan Agreement 
was signed in March, 1956, when it became an independent state. 
A few weeks later, Tunisia follow^ed suit, ending its former pro¬ 
tectorate status. It has a population of about 4 million, of whom 
180,000 are European settlers. 


237 
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Algeria 

The Algerian problem has become particularly notorious since 
the revolt broke out in 19»S4 and later rose to a climax of world 
interest as the focus of the revolutionary French crisis in May, 
1958. It has become an issue in international politics, a matter 
of debate at the United Nations (to the open disgust of the 
French), and now plays an increasingly vital part in the internal 
political life of France. The French, indexed, were shocked and 
chagrined when the rebellion broke out. They already had trouble 
in Morocco and Tunisia and had assumed somewhat comjdacently 
that Algeria was safe and secure. In this they reflected to some 
extent the British attitude toward Kenya before 1952. Bands of 
well-organized nationalists began to murder Frenchmen and 
attack French garrisons. The French thereupon followed the 
familiar pattern, banning the most militant political organization 
—the Movement for the Triumph of Democratic Liberties— 
interning its leader, Messali Hadj, in France and sending large 
numbers of troops to Algeria. Terrorism and reprisals have con¬ 
tinued ever since, with successive French governments completely 
failing to deal with the root causes of the problem. 

The Algerian problem is somewhat different from those of 
Morocco and Tunisia, although its main causes may be very 
similar. Algeria has been under French rule since 1830. One out 
of every eight of its inhabitants is European. Above all, Algeria 
is constitutionally a part of France. 

Relations between France and Algeria have been full of preju¬ 
dices. Only within the last few years has any French government 
contributed to the education of the Arab population, and even 
now only one out of six of the Arab children are at school. (The 
schools, however, contrast sharply with the practice in the British 
African territories in that there is no segregation, Arab and 
French children being taught side by side.) According to the 
latest figures, there are double the number of Moslem children 
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compared with European pupils in the primary schools, but this 
still leaves Moslem education proportionately far behind that of 
European, a constant source of racial grievance. 

French policy in Algeria has been similar to that of Britain in 
another direction. The reaction of the French Government to the 
revolt, like that of the British Kenya Government, was to combine 
military measures with some social and economic reforms. Sub¬ 
division of the administrative departments has for the first time 
taken government service out of the urban areas into the rural 
districts. Free medical services, social assistance, and housing 
allocations have thus been brought to wide areas. New com¬ 
munes, or district councils, have been set up, together with their 
offices and schools, while agricultural settlements are improving 
the land. 

On the other hand, of course, as usual, it is the French settlers 
who occupy the most fertile coastal land, while the oil, gas, iron, 
and other minerals now being widely developed in the Sahara 
provide a deeply rooted foundation for French desires to retain 
the territory. As in other parts of multiracial Africa, the settlers 
and metropolitan power have a deep economic interest in pre¬ 
serving control, while the indigenous inhabitants, though still 
needing European wealth and technical skill for their develop¬ 
ment, have begun to realize that ultimately their country could 
provide the basis of modern life and are consequently determined 
to rule it for themselves. 

Because the Moslem birth rate is three times as high as that of 
the Europeans, the proportions of the population are rapidly 
altering in favor of Moslems. As elsewhere, this high birth rate, 
which is increasing the population by something like one million 
every four years, has been produced partly by the improvement 
in medicine and hygiene brought by European skill. It produces 
the same problem as in other parts of the continent, with the 
number of mouths increasing faster than the production of food 
to feed them, thus making any rise in the standard of living 
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extremely difficult to achieve. So far, this has only served to 
increase European fears, but not in any way to diminish their 
determination to retain their power and the French connection. 
In this respect, the situation approximates more that of South 
Africa than any other part of the continent. 

The French, following their policy of assimilation, claim that 
Algeria is fully a part of metropolitan France and that Algerians 
are Frenchmen. Thus, 30 of the 626 members of the French 
Assembly were elected in Algeria, and half of these were Algerian 
Arabs. But the hypocrisy of claiming that assimilation was based 
on equal French citizenship is exposed in the fact that, if the 
Algerian representation had been proportionate to its population, 
it would have had 125 deputies instead of 30 in the Assembly. 
In practice, the Algerian members had little effect on French 
policy toward their country for they were divided among the 
French political parties and did not unite to bring coordinated 
pressure on the government. 

This attitude of assimilating Algerians into the French nation 
exists side by side with a moderate degree of local autonomy. 
There is an Assemblee Algerienne that exercises authority over 
local finance and some other domestic issues. It is divided into 
two houses, one consisting of Arabs and the other mixed between 
the Arabs and French settlers. It is very largely controlled by 
the French administration and partly exists as a sop to the desire 
of the settlers to control local affairs on the spot. 

There is no official racial discrimination in Algeria such as is 
experienced in other parts of multiracial Africa. Social integra¬ 
tion, however, hardly exists except that the French settlers are 
more subtle than their British counterparts in patronizing the 
handful of educated Arabs. The settlers themselves regard Algeria 
as a valuable economic prize; they own two-thirds of its arable 
land and almost entirely control the wealth of the country. They 
regard the Arabs as a legitimate supply of cheap labor, which 
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explains the contrast between the development of the health serv¬ 
ices and the neglect of education. 

The Algerian nationalist movement has been active in one way 
or another since the 1920’s. It has been supported by both 
Algerians in Algeria and those living in France. Vacillation, 
weakness, and comjjlete neglect have marked the policies of 
successive French governments, building up the spirit of revolt 
that eventually erupted in 1954. A series of reforms was proposed 
in 1936, but then pigeonholed, while in 1947 a new progressive 
statute that might have had constructive results was never put 
into the form of operation originally intended. 

The nationalist movement, however, although confined as usual 
to a group of politically conscious people, had widespread sim¬ 
mering discontent on which to play. The movement itself had 
been dispersed among a number of organizations, including an 
insignificant Communist Party. The Union Democratique du 
Manifesto Algerien (UDMA) was founded soon after World War 
II by Ferhat Abbas, appealing mainly to the intelligentsia and 
with a parliamentary-reform program; the Mouvement pour le 
Triomphe des Libertes Democratiques (MLTD) was the mass 
organization led by Messali Hadj, the Algerian nationalist hero 
who has been either detained or exiled for most of his life; and 
a group of liberals organized under the name of Ulema were 
mainly concerned with spreading Arabic culture, particularly 
through the foundation of independent schools. In 1954, the 
MLTD was split on the issue of tactics, and another organization 
known as the Comite Revolutionnaire pour I’Unite et FAction 
(CRUA) demanded unity within the nationalist forces and armed 
rebellion. Out of this organization, the National Liberation Front 
(FLN) and its military wing, the Army of Liberation, were born. 
They quickly took charge of the political and military direction 
of the revolution. 

These two organizations represent a philosophy that approaches 
the anarchist in its fundamental individual democracy. They are 
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essentially egalitarian, disregarding religion, race, nationality, 
and color in their claim for equal rights. They demand that the 
large estates, mainly European, be broken up into small holdings. 
They are constantly suspicious of individual leadership or per¬ 
sonality cults. Their discipline is the discipline of democratic 
collective responsibility. In many ways, they represent the essen¬ 
tial radicalism of French tradition or even of the Levelers of early 
Cromwellianism. 

The nationalist movement realizes that it is extremely unlikely 
ever to be able to match French military might. Nevertheless, it 
maintains that time is on its side, that it can always replace its 
losses in manpower from the sympatlietic population, and that 
ultimately it will force France to recognize her inability to con¬ 
tinue the war. Its demands are simply for the recognition of 
Algerian nationality, after which a provisional Algerian govern¬ 
ment will be set up to negotiate a peace settlement and organize 
elections. It is willing to protect French culture and those settlers 
who decide to stay either as Algerian nationals or as protected 
foreigners, though there has been no clear picture given of the 
structure such an Algerian state should take. In the meantime, 
the increasing intransigence of the French settlers, or colons^ 
together with the army officers, not only prevented any settlement 
being discussed but precipitated a revolutionary situation in 
metropolitan France itself. The FLN at the same time has 
consistently rejected French offers of a cease-fire and elections, 
unwilling at present to attempt the effort of overthrowing French 
rule from inside by constitutional means. Consequently, the bit¬ 
terness has steadily increased; tortures, massacres, and atrocities 
have continued on both sides; and the situation has reached that 
impasse of tragedy where victory for either is impossible, but 
an end to its pursuit would be considered by both as disastrous 
defeat. 

After his assumption of authority, it seemed for some time that 
General de Gaulle thought he could come to terms with the 
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Algerian nationalists and make his peace with the Arab world. 
He soon changed his mind, however, and in his constitution 
allowed clauses to be introduced that firmly barred the door to 
any deal with the nationalists. Article 89, for instance, specifically 
vetoed any interference with the “Frenchness” of territories at 
that moment forming an integral part of the Republic. It seemed 
that he hoped to isolate the rebels and j)ersuade the majority of 
Algerians to accept his constitutional proposals under the promise 
of improved economic and social opportunities and a greater 
degree of local self-government. 

At the end of September, 1958, Algeria took part in the French 
referendum on I he new constitution. The administration used all 
its efforts to obtain as large a vote as possible, while the FLN was 
campaigning against voting. 

On September 19, 1958, a Provisional Government of the 
Algerian Republic was proclaimed at the headquarters of the 
FLN in Cairo. F'erhat Abbas was designated Prime Minister, 
along with a government that included four members who were 
in the hands of the French and three engaged in military opera¬ 
tions in Algeria. The provisional government was immediately 
recognized by Iraq, the United Arab Republic, and Libya, fol¬ 
lowed by other governments supporting the rebels. It joined the 
Casablanca group. 

At the same time, the Algerians voted in favor of the new 
constitution by 3,356,169 to 118,615. Abstentions varied gener¬ 
ally from 10 to 20 per cent, though in certain areas they were 
more than 40 per cent. The figures were immediately hailed by 
the extreme right wing, which had originally been responsible for 
the uprising in May, as a victory for its claim that Algeria must 
remain French, though it seems more reasonable to suggest that 
it proved the efficacy of the army’s psychological campaign in 
organizing the vote and persuading the people that this was their 
only hope of economic progress. 

The French dilemma over Algeria was brutally exposed by 
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the right-Aving uprisings of January, 1960, and April, 1961. On 
both occasions, the insurrections were more closely concerned 
with the labyrinth of French politics than with Africa. But both 
showed a fanatical determination by the white settlers in Algeria 
and the sections of the French military forces supporting them 
to prevent General de Gaulle from carrying out any policy sep¬ 
arating Algeria from France. On each occasion, it seemed that 
De Gaulle might be overthrown and the constitution torn up. 
Yet, faced with mutiny in his forces, open revolt from the right 
wing, and the frenzy of French settlers, De Gaulle was neverthe¬ 
less able to ride the storm. 

The General's firmness in refusing to bow the knee to the 
reactionaries did not prevent him from continuing with his policy 
of arbitrary arrest, suppression of newspapers, and use of torture. 
De Gaulle does not believe in relying on the democratic will of 
the people, and it is significant that he did not call on the French 
people to withstand the right-wing forces. 

Meanwhile, the FLN had established a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment in Cairo and Tunisia that was recognized by a large number 
of states. President Bourguiba of Tunisia intervened with De 
Gaulle in the hope of achieving a negotiated settlement. Talks 
began between the French Government and the FLN in 1961 at 
Evian, but Bourguiba’s influence was sharply reduced by the 
Bizerte episode. In the midst of the talks, F'erhat Abbas was 
suddenly replaced by Yusef Kedda, a former Marxist who was 
unlikely to be as conciliatory toward the French as Abbas. 

In spite of the mysticism and equivocation of De Gaulle’s 
speeches, it became increasingly evident that he at last recognized 
the country’s necessity to end the Algerian war. Negotiations with 
the FLN began tentatively in 1961, but no one could guess their 
outcome. De Gaulle was anxious to discuss the military conditions 
of a cease-fire; the FLN demanded that these be linked with 
guarantees of free elections. De Gaulle sometimes talked in terms 
that suggested a partition solution; the nationalists rejected this 
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utterly. Meanwhile, the French Government set up the figment of 
separation between an Algerian and a Saharan state. Its object 
was clearly to keep its fingers on at least some of the oil resources 
being developed in the Sahara. Not only the Algerians but the 
Tunisians and Moroccans as well strongly opposed such a move. 

There seems little doubt that ultimately Algeria will become 
an independent state, and its links with France wiU depend on 
the method chosen to recognize its independence. It may be that 
independent Algeria can only be born in travail, for a million 
Frenchmen in the country remain fanatically opposed to the 
acceptance of Algerian rule. How long the achievement will take, 
what loss of life it will entail, and what effect the bitterness will 
have in France and in North Africa no one can at present foresee. 

Morocco 

Most of Morocco—there was also a Spanish and international 
zone—became French as a result of early twentieth-century 
European bargains over colonial possessions. In 1902, Franco- 
Brilish agreement gave France a free hand in the country in 
exchange for leaving Egypt to the British. During the following 
ten years, the Germans made strenuous efforts to interfere in 
Morocco and gain a share in its spoils. The French eventually 
bought them off, partly by allowing German firms to associate 
with French in Moroccan exploitation, and partly by allowing 
them to expand their energies south of the Sahara. In 1912, 
therefore, the French were free to establish a protectorate over 
Morocco with the acquiescence of the Sultan and without inter¬ 
national interference. 

Morocco has an Atlantic and a Mediterranean coastline, and 
its location at the entrance to the Mediterranean gives it an 
obvious strategic value. It has been isolated from the rest of the 
African continent by the Atlas Mountains and, unlike the rest of 
North Africa, never came under Turkish rule. For these historic 
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and geographic reasons, Moroccans have, therefore, been more 
isolated than many other North African peoples. Much of the 
country still remains very backward and dominated by the older 
forms of the Moslem religion. On the other hand, the strongest 
European cultural influence in the country is Spanish rather than 
French, and, although it is nearly 500 years since they left, it 
should not be forgotten that the Moors occupied Spain from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century. 

The economic value of Morocco is largely derived from 
minerals, including zinc, lead, manganese, phosphate, cobalt, 
and antimony. The 7\mericans are particularly interested in this 
mining activity, which involves the production of strategic mate¬ 
rials. It may be that this mineral wealth will become even more 
important in the future when the massive hydroelectric schemes 
come to fruition. 

As in all other African countries colonized by the European 
powers, a profound dichotomy has developed in their relations. 
Morocco is still a very backward country socially and economi¬ 
cally. It was much more backward when the French estal)lished 
their protectorate fifty years ago. Roads, railways, harbors, and 
airfields have been built; industries have been developed, health 
services provided, and irrigation produced to assist agriculture. 
This cost France large sums, and Morocco is still dependent on 
French capital for development. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, Morocco has been 
extremely lucrative to French industry, valuable in building up 
French national morale, and important strategically both for its 
own situation and for its provision of troops to the French Army. 

Again, Morocco has provided an outlet for more than 300,000 
Frenchmen to settle abroad and find a life of economic and social 
privilege. They have taken land and almost all the skilled jobs 
during the development of the country; the civil service was 
exclusively their possession. 

Of course, the French politicians used the age-old apologia of 
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imperialists in arguing that the Moroccans were incapable of self- 
government, that they had no trained technicians or administra¬ 
tors, that the nationalist demands expressed the wishes of only 
a small minority concerned with personal power, and that the 
achievement of the French in transforming Morocco from bar¬ 
barism to stable government would be destroyed if the French 
left. 

Moroccan nationalist opinion was mainly led by the organiza¬ 
tion known as Istiqlal. This organization was banned after the 
riots in Casablanca in 1952, but it continued to exercise a consid¬ 
erable influence from behind the scenes. One of its leaders, Allal 
el Fassi, sought refuge in Cairo, and another, Hadj Ahmed 
Balafrej, in New York. 

The Moroccan nationalists had no constitutional outlet for 
their ideas. This, of course, is always the most combustible of 
situations. There were no elections and no representative assem¬ 
bly, nor were Moroccans in the same position as their neighbors 
in Algeria, for being protected persons they were not allowed to 
elect members to Paris. The French, therefore, had created the 
worst of two worlds: They did not promise eventual self-govern¬ 
ment, as the British had done in their African territories, yet 
neither did they apply the policy of assimilation that they usually 
claim as their specific alternative to British policy. 

Nor could Moroccans claim the rights of French citizenship; 
freedom of movement, of press, of speech, of assembly did not 
exist. Thousands of Moroccans were detained without trial, and 
there was no appeal against arbitrary arrest. 

Again, we find the emphasis placed by Moroccan nationalists 
on educational starvation, for only one child in ten of school age 
was at school in 1956. The complaint was made that, of the 
money spent by the French in the protectorate, a grossly dispro¬ 
portionate amount went directly or indirectly to the European 
settlers. 

In the trade-union field, a curious situation arose; the French 
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apparently preferred to have Moroccans come under the influence 
of Communists rather than face the risks involved in establishing 
their own trade unions. Moroccan trade unions were prohibited, 
but Moroccan workers were allowed to join French unions. As 
most of the unions in Morocco were afliliated with the Communist 
Confederation Generale du Travail, this prohibition, in fact, 
brought the Moroccan workers under direct Communist influ¬ 
ence. The depth of French fear for any kind of Moroccan organi¬ 
zation could not be more clearly exposed. It also, of course, gave 
the French the opportunity of labeling the nationalists Commu¬ 
nists. 

Once again, it was evident that French colonial policy in 
North Africa w^as directly undermining the interests of the French 
people themselves. No doubt Morocco w^as still a very backward 
country; although urban life w^as increasingly characterized by 
European forms, the mass of the people in the rural areas still 
lived under Moslem feudalism. Old-fashioned Moslem tradition¬ 
alism was dominant, and women were normally treated as slaves 
and chattels. This is a problem of the whole Moslem world and 
one that is particularly important in the midst of nationalist revo¬ 
lutions. The nationalists inevitably weaken their cause by deny¬ 
ing to their womenfolk the rights they claim for themselves. 

This was the background to FVanco-Moroccan relations before 
the independence settlement of March, 1956. By this agreement, 
Morocco became an independent state, although at first the 
French preferred to talk about interdependence. However, the 
central feature of the agreement was that, although French troops 
remained in Morocco, its own government became responsible for 
its destiny internally and externally. 

It will take the Moroccans some considerable time to establish 
anything approaching a modem state. The central figure in the 
country’s life after independence was the Sultan, who took the 
title of King Mohammed V. He was a unifying and stabilizing 
influence both in the internal situation and in the periods of 
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friction that arose between Morocco and Spain and through the 
continuing suspicions of France. The King himself appeared wise 
and enlightened, even though surrounded by a court still largely 
feudal and mainly incompetent. He declared that he wished to 
become a constitutional monarch with an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage, and preparations were made to hold elections. 
The party system, however, is still very rudimentary and con¬ 
tinues to be dominated by the Istiqlal. This party, which took the 
leading role in the nationalist movement and the achievement of 
independence, has provided almost all the ministers in successive 
governments. For a time, it accepted Bekkai as Premier, though 
he was an independent, but after a government crisis in April, 
1958, when all the Istiqlal ministers resigned, the King called on 
Ahmed Balafrej, Secretary-General of the Istiqlal Party, to form 
a new government. Balafrej had previously been Foreign Min¬ 
ister, and he retained this post as well as that of Prime Minister 
in the new government. 

Istiqlal, like Nehru’s Congress in India, is a national move¬ 
ment rather than a unified political party. Stresses within it began 
to appear before it had been in ofiSce many months. The left wing, 
in particular, led by Mehdi ben Barka, a leading trade unionist, 
criticized the government for not taking more positive socialist 
measures, for its subservience to the Americans over the bases, 
for leaving control of the police and army to the crown, and for 
postponing elections to the National Assembly. 

Meanwhile, there had been a small-scale revolt led by Ben 
Miloudi in the countryside. The fact is that Istiqlal is largely an 
urban movement, led by the small French-educated class of intel¬ 
lectuals and somewhat remote from the rural areas. It is natural, 
too, that criticism should have developed in the Spanish zone, 
where transference to the franc economy has led to steeply 
increased prices, while there is also still much antagonism among 
the Berbers toward any kind of central government. 

The Balafrej government fell in late 1958, and the King was 
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left to deal with the political crisis. At the end of 1958, the King 
called on Abdullah Ibrahim, leader of the left wing of Istiqlal and 
prominent in the trade-union movement, to form a new govern¬ 
ment. 

The Algerian war is a severe embarrassment in Morocco and 
has led to sharp tensions with France. The split in Istiqlal between 
Allal el Fassi and the traditionalists on the one hand, and Mt'hdi 
ben Barka and the progressives and trade unionists on the other 
continued to enliven the political scene. Abdullah Ibrahim’s gov¬ 
ernment was moving leftward, possibly because of the severe 
economic difliculties it had to face. King Mohammed V was still 
the main unifying influence, whether in the internal quarrels of 
politicians or the external danger of a rupture wdth the French 
over incidents caused by the war in Algeria. 

The Ibrahim government tried a policy of reform, but could 
not prevent the split within the party from widening. At the 
beginning of 1959, Ben Barka left the Istiqlal and set up a rival 
party, the Union Nationale des Forces Populaires (UNFP). A 
year later, in March, 1960, Ibrahim himself was dismissed and 
joined the new UNFP. The King became Prime Minister, with 
the Crown Prince as his deputy. On February 26, 1961, the King 
suddenly died and was succeeded as King and Prime Minister by 
the Crown Prince. 

Under both Mohammed V and Hassan II, Morocco began to 
take its own line in African affairs. Its claim to Mauritania 
blocked that state’s acceptance by the United Nations when it 
gained independence from France. This led to some coolness 
between Morocco and Tunisia, with Morocco joining the Casa¬ 
blanca powers and, indeed, inviting them to hold their first con¬ 
ference in its capital. But the internal situation in Morocco still 
remained undecided. The UNFP gained strength in the main 
towns—Casablanca, Rabat, and Tangier—while the Istiqlal, now 
mainly composed of traditional followers and intellectuals, 
became a gradualist party retaining support only in its traditional 
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areas. The King, by choosing his ministers mainly from the older 
party, inevitably identified himself with the more conservative 
elements. Unless he is now able to restore party democracy, he 
may well weaken tlie chances for the monarchy’s survival. 

Tunisia 

The basic problems of Tunisia are much the same as those of 
Morocco, but there are a number of important differences between 
the two countries. While the Tunisian nationalists had the same 
grievances—discrimination in favor of settlers, lack of social 
])rovision, particularly the slow pace of education for responsi¬ 
bility, and the absence of civil liberties, involving the arbitrary 
detention of 6,000 political prisoners—the character of the 
nationalist movement took a somewhat different form. In the first 
place, Tunisians are much more sophisticated than the Moroc¬ 
cans, their feudalism has had a much lighter hand, and even 
many of their women have begun to emerge into a less restricted 
sphere. The nationalist leaders are, moreover, more experienced 
in the outside world, particularly in France. While they contin¬ 
ually criticized the French policy for not doing enough for their 
country, they always recognized their need for French assistance, 
provided it was devoted to giving Tunisians greater opportunities 
to learn techniques for themselves. 

Perhaps because of the greater self-confidence and higher 
standards of Tunisian nationalists, some of the French settlers 
there took a more reactionary attitude than those of other parts 
of French North Africa. The organization known as the Red 
Hand had a strongly fascist character, attacking not only nation¬ 
alism but the Americans (because of their support for nationalist 
leaders) and every French government that was considered sym¬ 
pathetic toward any aspect of the nationalist cause. 

The dominant Tunisian nationalist movement both before and 
since independence has been the Destoiir Party, founded shortly 
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after World War I. The word destour is the Arabic equivalent of 
constitution, and the parly’s name represents its policy, which con¬ 
centrated on the demand for responsible parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in line with the world political mood of the time. This organ¬ 
ization has occasionally been banned by the French Government, 
and it was only legalized for the first time since World War II 
by Mendes-France in 1954. Most of its leaders have been edu¬ 
cated in France and have close connections with the French. The 
party divided in 1934, Neo-Destour representing the more mod¬ 
ernist, radical approach, in keeping with French traditions, while 
the other section, calling itself Vieux Destour, was conservative 
and traditionalist. Neo-Destour, in fact, reflected the new intellec¬ 
tual and political trends of the middle class and the masses. 

It has been this party that has taken control of the direction of 
nationalist politics over the last twenty-five years. The party is 
highly organized right down to its local branches and, signifi¬ 
cantly, includes women in the same branches as men, a clear 
break with Moslem tradition. Its organization is democratic and 
is governed by a central bureau of fifteen members, elected every 
two years at a national congress representing all branches. The 
party has linked to it a wide variety of organizations representing 
different sections and groups of the community; since independ¬ 
ence, it has taken an increasing role in social reforms tlirough 
such interests. The success of the party is due not only to its 
strong organization, but also to the popular appeal of Habib 
Bourguiba, now party leader. Prime Minister, and President of 
the Republic. Bourguiba is a colorful, flamboyant figure who has 
spent much of his life in exile and has drawn deeply on French as 
well as Arab influences. Fie is an appealing demagogue, evokes 
enthusiastic responses in town and country audiences, and at 
times can also deploy his less conventional talent as a satiric 
mimic and comedian. 

In 1952, during Bourguiba’s most recent exile, the trade union¬ 
ist Farhat Hached took up the leadership until he was murdered 
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in December of that year. It is widely believed that the Red Hand 
was responsible for his murder, which immediately stimulated 
riots in Morocco and bitter resentment throughout Tunisia. The 
prominence of Hached was a reflection of the trade unions’ 
strength in Tunisia, where independent unions were allowed, in 
contrast to the situation in Morocco. Hached was the leader of 
the Union Generale des Travailleurs Tunisiens, which was affili¬ 
ated with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
and was opposed by the Communists. The trade-union movement 
inevitably became the center of nationalist organization. 

In 1954, the new French Prime Minister, Mendes-France, flew 
to Tunis to try to prevent the imminent civil war and promised 
home rule for the Tunisians. A government composed of Tuni¬ 
sians was formed with the moderate Taha ben Amar as Prime 
Minister and with members of Neo-Destour in the cabinet. 
Although there was a cabinet form of government in Tunisia, 
there were no elected representatives, and the French still main¬ 
tained control through a director. The French also continued 
their struggle to maintain control by constant pressure on the 
Bey, for whose support they had to contend with the nationalists. 
Although the palace had less authority than that of the Sultan 
in Morocco, it thus provided the stage for political intrigue and 
contention between the French administration and the nationalist 
forces. 

Despite the fact that terrorism, particularly that of the Fel- 
lagha, kept the Tunisian countryside in an acute state of tension, 
with Tunisians and Frenchmen killing each other every day, 
there was more hope for a settlement here than in the rest of 
French North Africa. The Moslem world brought strong public 
pressure to bear on the French over their policy in Tunisia. Local 
elections were held with 60 per cent vote in the rural areas, and 
Mendes-France went so far as to pledge ultimate autonomy for 
the country. 

The Tunisian nationalist movement gained its objective in 
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March, 1956, when, less than lhrr;e weeks after the Franco- 
Moroccan declaration, independence was recognized by the 
French. Once again, France talked about interdependence, but in 
fact, as Tunisia was to have her own army and to control her own 
foreign affairs, security, and defense, her independence was real. 
Some French troops remained in the country, causing suspicions 
and fears, particularly during the crisis of May, 1958, while on 
the other hand the French have been continually annoyed about 
Tunisian support for the Algerian rebels. Nevertheless, the type 
of society developed by independent Tunisia has continued to be 
influenced by its French connections and, under the leadersliip 
of Bourguiba, has remained strongly attached to the Western 
European cause. 

This attachment could disappear. The flare-up over the French 
base in Bizerte in July, 1961, might have been a sign with long- 
range significance. It seems that both Bourguiba and De Gaulle 
miscalculated over this affair, as it reacted against the interests 
of both. Bourguiba made a reputation for himself as a successful 
diplomat, gaining his ends without force. He had achieved inde¬ 
pendence by this means and secured the withdrawal of French 
forces, with the exception of those at the Bizerte base. By appear¬ 
ing as an aggressor in Tunisia, De Gaulle was jeopardizing the 
chances for successful negotiations with the Algerians, while to 
negotiate with Tunisia could dangerously risk further revolt in 
his army. 

Bourguiba had been under criticism particularly from his 
youth movement and from the Arab world for his adherence to 
gradualist methods. His old follower Ben Youssef, soon to meet 
his death at the hands of gunmen, had been particularly active 
in Cairo in whipping up strong criticism against these methods. 
But Bourguiba himself was in a virtually impossible position. 
He was unable to feed his people without outside help, for which 
he had relied on France and America. He knew that the Algerian 
Army in his country, much larger than his own, had no intention 
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of allowing him to pursue the policy of claiming a share in the 
valuable Sahara or of agreeing to the French plan for the exploi¬ 
tation of Saharan wealth under French direction for the benefit 
of all those countries bordering on the desert. Thus, the Bizerte 
affair, while giving Bourguiba a status in Arab eyes as a defiant 
opponent of Western imperialism, in fact gravely weakened his 
position in his own country. 

As an independent stale, Tunisia has had to face the problems 
that we have seen elsewhere. About 100,000 of its French resi¬ 
dents left the country following independence, and the French 
army was drastically reduced. This may have led to an easing of 
tension, although Tunisians still welcome the presence of French¬ 
men, but it certainly increased economic difficulties. Unemploy¬ 
ment is high, as is the birth rate, and the development plans that 
alone can ease this situation depend heavily on French capital. 
This is not always forthcoming, partly, no doubt, because of 
recurrent tension between the two states, seriously aggravated by 
such disastrous incidents as the bombing of the village of Sakiet. 

Despite this grave problem of poverty among most of the 
people, the Tunisian Government put a number of radical reforms 
into practice after independence. It has removed religion from 
the political field, emphasizing the secular nature of education 
and youth training, and has revolutionized the status of women: 
Polygamy has been forbidden, one-sided divorce by husbands has 
been made illegal, and adult women have been given the right to 
make their own marriage contracts. The trade-union movement, 
the UGTT, has continued to flourish with a membership of about 
120,000. Abroad, Tunisia has now been firmly established in 
international councils, and President Bourguiba has become the 
leading exponent of the doctrine of North African unity. For a 
time, the Algerian nationalist FLN maintained its offices in Tunis, 
and its removal to Cairo was something of a blow to Bourguiba’s 
leadership. He showed his independence of Cairo by breaking off 
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diplomatic relations with the United Arab Republic in October, 
1958, partly at least through his fear of the danger of Conimu- 
nism infiltrating through Egypt. 

The new constitution for Tunisia came into effect during 1959, 
based largely on the American constitution and providing for a 
President of the Republic and a National Assembly elected for 
five years by universal suffrage, which significantly includes 
women as well as men. On June 1, 1959, the constitution was 
promulgated, and on December 17, 1959, the National Assembly 
held its first session. 

As in the case of Morocco, so in Tunisia we come back to the 
Algerian headache. Tunisians fear that a victory for the French 
over the Algerian rebels might be followed by French recon¬ 
quest of Tunisia, On the other hand, if the intransigent Algerian 
nationalists succeed, Tunisian links with Western Europe might 
be loosened, and pan-Arabism, which lost face with the elimina¬ 
tion of Salah ben Youssef, former Secretary-General of Neo- 
Destour, could again become dominant. Certainly, everything 
that exacerbates Tunisian national pride and weakens the leader¬ 
ship of Bourguiba will tend to drive French North Africa toward 
Cairo and Moscow and away from its traditional links with the 
West. 

Bourguiba has shown quite clearly that in international affairs 
he is a man of compromise and negotiation. The Tunisians 
worked extremely hard from an early stage in the Congo crisis 
both to support the United Nations’ effort and to secure recon¬ 
ciliation among Congolese politicians. They turned more to the 
African states participating in the Monrovian Conference than 
to the Casablanca powers, and this was not simply because of 
their coolness with Morocco and their estrangement from the 
U.A.R. Basically, it was because Tunisia stands to lose every¬ 
thing from conflict in North Africa and will gain much if the 
habit can be formed of settling differences by negotiation. 
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French Black Africa 

It is significant that there is no word in the French vocabulary 
equivalent to “self-government.” The central aim of French colo¬ 
nial policy was to train the colonial subjects not for self-govern¬ 
ment but to be Frenchmen. Thus, in French Black Africa—-i.e., 
French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, French Cam- 
eroons, French Togoland, and Madagascar, which are distinctly 
African as opposed to Mediterranean—political representation 
was in Paris rather than in the territory itself. The French termed 
these countries not colonies but “overseas territories.” Each of 
them elected members to the National Assembly and Senate and 
to the Assembly of the French Union. Most of these representa¬ 
tives were black Africans. It was significant—and, indeed, 
remarkable to British eyes—that one of the men selected by 
De Gaulle as Minister of State during the crisis of May, 1958, 
was Felix Houphouet-Boigny, a Negro from the Ivory Coast. 

The roots of this system can be traced back to the decree of 
1792 abolishing slavery and declaring that “All men, without 
distinction of color, domiciled in French colonies are French 
citizens and enjoy all the rights assured by the constitution.” 
This principle of equality was never put into full practice and, 
with the extension of French colonialism over wide areas of west¬ 
ern and equatorial Africa in the late nineteenth century, was 
largely supplanted by authoritarianism. The new colonial Afri¬ 
cans became subjects instead of citizens. Only after World War II 
did practice significantly begin to approach principle. In January, 
1944, a conference was held at Brazzaville, in French Equatorial 
Africa, where General de Gaulle and his supporters radically 
altered French colonial policy in black Africa and laid the foun¬ 
dations for subsequent reforms. It is interesting to note that the 
host of this conference was the distinguished Negro Felix Eboue, 
who served in the French colonial service as Acting Governor of 
French Sudan, Governor of Guadaloupe, and Governor of Chad. 
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It was Eboue who had declared for General de Gaulle and Free 
France in 1940 and thus led French Equatorial Africa, in contrast 
to the other French territories, against Hitler and Petain. 

In 1946, the French colonials were declared equal citizens with 
French nationals. They thus came under French law and were 
entitled to enjoy freedom of speech and assembly. They were also 
now entitled to representation in the legislative institutions of the 
French Republic and in the local government councils, known as 
assemblees territorwles. As French West Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa were both federations, a grand conseil was 
established in each, but without control of economic affairs of 
the territory. Meanwhile, so that French Africans could be grad¬ 
ually brought up to the standard of life of French nationals, 
an organization similar to the British Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, known as the Investment Fund for Economic 
and Social Development, was established to promote large-scale 
capital investment. Another inevitable result of this new attitude 
was the abolition of forced labor. 

In 1950, another law pursuing the same principle gave equal 
salaries and conditions to African civil servants as of the end of 
1952, and labor legislation was brought closer into line with that 
of France. In June, 1956, Guy Mollet’s Republican Front Gov¬ 
ernment introduced the law that has come to be known as the 
loi-cadre. The young French Socialist, Gaston Defferre, who had 
become prominent in the non-Communist resistance moveunent in 
Marseilles against the Nazis, was mainly responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of this legislation. It may have marked a turning point 
in French colonial policy, for its central object was to bring the 
colonial peoples into much closer association with the government 
of their own areas. It gave the French Government powers to 
intiate by decree reforms in colonial policy. While continuing 
their representation in the French Parliament, the inhabitants of 
French overseas territories (except for Algeria and the West 
Indies) were to be granted direct universal suffrage and a single 
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electoral college for the elections to both their local assemblies 
and to Paris. The powers of the local assemblies were to be 
extended and executive councils responsible for government set 
up. In addition, the overseas civil service was to be reformed 
by the introduction of increasing numbers of Africans. 

Practice naturally varied over these huge areas. French West 
Africa, for instance, was eight times the size of France itself, 
covering a sixth of the area of the whole African continent. Politi¬ 
cal activity was probably at its highest point in Senegal, which 
has a longer experience of representation than the other areas. 
The French Cameroons had perhaps the highest degree of trade- 
union organization and labor legislation. So far, the French had 
never faced up to the logic of their own policy. If representation 
had been genuinely equal as between the French colonies and 
metropolitan France, the colonial members would have controlled 
tlie French Government. They were prevented from doing so by 
various thinly veiled stratagems designed to keep them under¬ 
represented. The extremes to which the French were driven in 
their illogicality may be judged from the fact that before adult 
suffrage was granted the qualification for the African woman’s 
vote was to have two or more children. The colonial members in 
the French Assembly divided according to the French party 
system and did not form a single bloc. Certainly, there was a 
sharp contrast between this method, which permitted Africans to 
sit with full rights in the French Parliament, and the British par¬ 
liamentary susceptibilities. It took several years’ pressure and 
political diplomacy for the British Parliament to accept the idea 
of admitting three members for Malta. 

In spite of the advantages of the French system, which could 
be seen particularly in the comparative absence of color prejudice 
and color bars, the Africans in the French territories inevitably 
began to follow the same processes as those in other parts of 
Africa. They had also been provided by the French with excellent 
terms of reference, for they could constantly contrast the prin- 
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ciple of equality with the practice of lower living standards, 
meager education, and fewer political rights. In their efforts to 
reach genuine equality, it was inevitable that nationalist move¬ 
ments would develop despite the French assimilation context. 
Such movements were unlikely to be any more satisfied with 
underrepresentation in Paris than were other Africans with 
underrepresentation in their local legislative councils. The 
momentum of agitation was bound to create new political move¬ 
ments that would ultimately face the French with the logic of 
their own policy. 

The publication of the new De Gaulle constitution in 1958 
marked a step nearer to a clear definition of the relationship 
between French Africa and Paris. It certainly offered a more 
definite relationship than that under the 1957 outline law, with 
its limited home rule in the twelve French African territories. 
Under the De Gaulle constitution, these territories were offered 
a choice of accepting or rejecting the new constitution, rejection 
to be followed by independence within a “system of free peo¬ 
ples,” a kind of commonwealth. General de Gaulle, how^ever, 
made it plain that those who chose independence would be 
deprived of all further French administrative and technical assist¬ 
ance. Those who accepted the constitution would become mem¬ 
bers of “the Community,” a form of federation, but would retain 
the right to leave the Community and become independent in the 
future. Internal autonomy w^as guaranteed to members of the 
Community, together with representation in its institutions. 
Overseas territories would also be entitled to group themselves in 
federations. 

The African leaders were divided on their attitude toward the 
new constitution. At a conference in 1957, held at Bamako, 
French Sudan, most of the leaders of the African Peoples Rally, 
the RDA, and the largest interterritorial party agreed that there 
should be central federal governments for French West Africa 
and French Equatorial Africa and that these should have a fed- 
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era] relationship with the Republic* This view was not held by 
Houphouet-Boigny, who became one of De Gaulle’s ministers, 
but was very strongly held by Leopold Senghor of Senegal. Early 
in 1958, at Cotonou in Dahomey, the latter formed a new party, 
the Regroupment of African People (PRA). The primary aim of 
this new organization was independence. Senegal, with a strong 
left-wing socialist trend, led the opposition to General de Gaulle, 
together with smaller elements in Niger and Dahomey. Independ¬ 
ence, however, was to be followed by association with metropoli¬ 
tan France. Nevertheless, there were strong suspicions of African 
central government in many states, and both parties were split on 
their attitude toward the new constitution. 

In the referendum, the constitution was approved by a very 
large majority in all the overseas territories except French Guinea. 
The latter was immediately taken to have seceded from France 
and to have become independent, all French aid was immediately 
stopped, and the French Government stated that French officials 
would be withdrawn within two months. Houphouet-Boigny, 
President of the RDA, was naturally very pleased with the result, 
while Senghor immediately said that PRA support for the con¬ 
stitution was in reality support for African unity and that mem¬ 
bership in the French Community would only be a passing phase 
used to prepare for independence. Shortly afterward, Sekou 
Toure, Prime Minister of French Guinea, announced in a joint 
statement with Nkrumah that a union was to be formed between 
Ghana and French Guinea—though it seemed doubtful whether 
initially this union would be more than some form of treaty of 
alliance. It has helped Guinea to overcome her immediate finan¬ 
cial difficulties with a loan of £ 10 million from Ghana. It has also 
stimulated ideas of a West African federation. 

It was now left to the territorial assemblies to decide what 
their new relationship with France was to be. They could become 
French departments, preserve their existing semi-antonomous 
relationship in the loi-cadre^ or become members of a federal 
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Community. All chose the latter alternative. Under the constitu¬ 
tion, the Community had a President, Executive Council, Senate, 
and Court of Appeal. The President was elected by an electoral 
college including overseas members, though only as a small 
minority. The prime ministers of overseas member states were 
members of the Executive Council. The Senate was chosen by 
parliaments of the member states in proportion to population and 
‘‘responsibility.” Foreign policy, defense, currency, over-all eco¬ 
nomic policy, strategic materials, and, possibly, justice, higher 
education, and communications were all controlled by the Com¬ 
munity government. Otherwise, the member states had full 
autonomy. 

Up to this point, it seemed that De Gaulle had managed to 
retain the first principle of French colonial policy—that is, colo¬ 
nial subjects were to be primarily Frenchmen and only second¬ 
arily Africans. It is true that political representation was now, for 
the first time, concentrated in the African territories instead of 
in Paris, yet the Community structure still permitted France to 
control the essential reins in foreign policy, defense, and eco¬ 
nomic matters. The Executive Council of the Community, con¬ 
sisting of the separate African prime ministers together with the 
French Cabinet, began its meetings in Paris. 

It was at this point that the break came and the basis of French 
colonial policy dissolved almost as quickly as that of the Belgians 
in the Congo. Within a year, more than 45 million French Afri¬ 
cans had transferred their allegiance from Paris to Africa and 
became Africans first and French only as an afterthought. The 
twelve new republics had all followed the example of African 
nationalism in the British territories, rejecting entirely the French 
philosophy of assimilation. 

The fact that this conclusion was not envisaged by De Gaulle 
is illustrated by the attitude toward Guinea. Under the leadership 
of Sekou Toure, Guinea was the only African French dependency 
to vote against autonomy within the Community, choosing the 
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alternative of total independence. This action gravely wounded 
Do Gaulle and affronted French pride. All French aid was cut off 
at a moment’s notice and virtually all French officials withdrawn. 
Within a month, less than 20 of the 4,000 French administra¬ 
tors—including doctors, teachers, judges, and technicians— 
remained in the country. In a fit of petty pique, the French 
applied every possible sanction, thus proving De Gaulle’s insin¬ 
cerity in his offer of a free choice between membership in the 
Community and complete independence. 

Sekou Toure had to look for aid wherever he could get it—to 
the Americans, to the Communists, and to Ghana, where Nkrumah 
immediately offered him a loan and a union of states. The Guinea 
leader was also forced to institute a one-party system, unable in 
such circumstances to afford an opposition. Thus, French action 
again lowered the prestige of Western democracy and thrust 
Guinea into dependence on Communist aid. But the immediate 
gesture of friendship that came from Ghana, although not amount¬ 
ing to a great deal in practical terms, expressed a spirit of African 
unity, declaring to the world that when in need no African state 
had to look outside the continent. This gesture of inter-African 
solidarity had a wide ideological significance. 

The Community was short-lived. If De Gaulle had believed 
that it would avert the drive toward nationalist independence, he 
was soon disillusioned. The immediate reaction of French Africa 
to the achievement of domestic autonomy within the Community 
was to seek closer association among its various states. Most of 
these were contiguous, w ith their inhabitants moving almost with¬ 
out hindrance across the frontiers. In the west, an effort was made 
in December, 1958, to associate Senegal, Soudan, Dahomey, and 
Upper Volta in a federation to be named Mali. Houphouet-Boigny 
succeeded in dissuading Dahomey and Upper Volta, persisting in 
his policy of federal links with Fr anee rather than within Africa, 
As an alternative, he created what was known as the Conseil de 
FEntente, a looser union among his Ivory Coast, Niger, Dahomey, 
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and Upper Volta. The following month, Soudan and Senegal 
formed the Federation of Mali, breaking away from the RDA and 
PRA respectively and forming a new United Party. This did not 
last very long, for, by August, 1960, as a result of a clash of 
personalities and of policies, the Federation broke up, with Sou¬ 
dan retaining the name of Mali. 

Meanwhile, in Central Africa, Chad, the French Congo, the 
Central African Republic, and Gabon formed a loose association, 
the first three being linked in a customs union, but Gabon, the 
wealthiest of the four, staying outside for the time being. The 
French Cameroons set up its own Cameroun Republic, hoping 
to be joined by the British Cameroons after the United Nations 
had conducted a plebiscite in this trust territory. The Cameroun 
Republic, under Ahmadou Ahidjo, particularly hoped that the 
Northern British Cameroons, with its mainly Moslem population, 
would amalgamate, but in fact it voted to continue association 
with Northern Nigeria. Instead, the Republic had to accept the 
Southern Cameroons, which alters the political balance of the 
country. The other U.N. trust territory, Togoland, under the 
leadership of Sylvanus Olympic, also decided to become inde¬ 
pendent, hoping similarly that the British section would unite 
with it. British Togoland, however, decided to unite with Ghana, 
which led to frequent tension along the common frontier. 

By the end of 1959, therefore the Community had shown itself 
unable to hold the allegiance of the African states. One by one, 
they demanded total independence and secured by negotiation 
what Guinea had insisted on against French will. Even Houphouet- 
Boigny was unable to resist the nationalist urge, and within 
twelve months the twelve republics—Senegal, Volta, Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, Niger, Chad, the Central African Republic, the Congo, 
Gabon, Mauritania, Malagasy, and Mali—had all become com¬ 
pletely independent, the last two being the new names adopted 
by Madagascar and Soudan respectively. Each republic was rec- 
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ognized by the United Nations, with the exception of Mauritania, 
whose application was originally blocked by Morocco and then 
became a pawn in East-West maneuvers essentially unrelated to 
Mauritania itself. It was not until the fall of 1961 that Mauritania 
finally gained admission to the United Nations. 

It did not take long for French Africa to show that it had 
become a force to be reckoned with in African affairs. Though 
the divisions among men like Houphouet-Boigny, Sekou Toure, 
and Leopold Senghor were not completely overcome by inde¬ 
pendence, the majority of French Africans felt a greater common 
purpose than the British African territories had exhibited. All 
the republics, with the exception of Guinea and Mali, met 
together in Brazzaville at the end of 1960 to agree on their atti¬ 
tude toward the Congo crisis. The fact that Abbe Youlou, leader 
of the French Congo, was a member of the same Bakongo tribe 
as Kasavubu across the river in Leopoldville no doubt had an 
influence on the group’s support for the Kasavubu government 
as a rallying point for the other Congo factions. The same group 
were also associated in the Monrovia Conference of May, 1961, 
which for a time seemed to mark a division between the more 
moderate, conciliatory African states and the Casablanca group. 
The Monrovia Conference, however, did more than talk politics. 
It set up committees to deepen and widen the joint services in 
communications and economy that had already developed in 
Central and Western Africa. This was a pragmatic approach to 
pan-Africanism that shows a considerable contrast to the dema¬ 
gogy of the Casablanca powers. Meanwhile, Paris also had to pay 
new attention to the outlook of her former colonies. De Gaulle 
himself particularly disliked the prospect of being criticized at 
the United Nations by French Africa for his Algerian and 
Tunisian policies. The influence of this bloc was also considerable 
in persuading the French Government to adopt a more concilia¬ 
tory line to the Algerian nationalists. In the affairs of Africa as 
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a whole, which are bound to be somewhat kaleidoscopic for years 
to come, the common association of most French African states 
and the degree of understanding they create with sections of 
British Africa will be a powerful factor and will greatly affect the 
African impact on international affairs. 



9 - The Congo 


During 1960 and 1961, the world spotlight was continually 
focused on the Congo. The tragic chaos of this unhappy people 
is frequently discussed as one side or another of the African 
problem, yet little that has happened in the Congo is peculiar to 
Africa. If people are ruled by a colonial government that pre¬ 
vents them from gaining the slightest experience in any branch 
of administration, they can hardly be expected to l>e able to 
govern themselves suddenly, without troubles. If, then, the 
colonial administrators are suddenly withdrawn and the un¬ 
trained inhabitants left to fend for themselves immediately, con¬ 
fusion, fears, rivalries, and violence are to be expected. This 
would be the case anywhere. It was the misfortune of the Con¬ 
golese that they happened to be the victims of this unimaginative 
and irrational policy. 

The Congo was Belgium’s only African colony. It is an enor¬ 
mous country, as big as the whole of Western Europe, though 
it has a population of only about 13.5 million people. It is also 
tremendously rich, containing the largest world reserves of 
uranium, together with huge sources of copper, tin, diamonds, 
cadmium, manganese, and palm oil. Its history has been marked 
by tragedy. When it was a personal possession of King Leopold 
II, avarice led to such notorious misgoverning and atrocities that 
in 1908 the Belgian Government was forced to take over the 
administration from the King. The wealth of the country was 
controlled by five gigantic trusts in which the Belgian Govern- 
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ment held a very strong interest. Consequently, Belgium was 
able to develop the most favorable balance of payments in West¬ 
ern Europe. 

Belgium’s colonial policy was based on state-directed paternal¬ 
ism. The Belgians believed themselves to be the realists, in con¬ 
trast to the romanticism of the French and British, with their 
ideas of developing a European form of democracy. The Belgian 
method is close to the heart of many white settlers in Africa and 
their apologists in Britain, who believe that Africans make good 
servants for the white man’s needs provided they are kept in 
their place. Thus, the Belgians based their policy on the belief 
that their first responsibility to the Africans was to provide them 
with a sound economic foundation. The wealth of the Congo 
allowed them to offer Africans better economic opportunities 
than elsewhere in colonial Africa. Education was largely devoted 
to vocational training, and in urban industrial life the color bar 
hardly existed, in sharp contrast to conditions on the other side 
of the frontier in the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt. The com¬ 
bination of Belgian administration and big business pursued a 
general policy of economic progress and social welfare, but in an 
autocratic manner that even prevented the Africans from develop¬ 
ing their own trade unions. 

Alongside this combination stood the Roman Catholic Church. 
It had a special privileged position, controlling almost all the 
schools and securing heavy state subsidies for its work in this 
field. Inevitably, although school provision was good, the direc¬ 
tion of education was to condition pupils for their place in the 
hierarchical structure laid down by church and state. 

Politically, Belgian government was complete autocracy. No 
political activity was countenanced for black or white. Control 
was centered solely in Brussels, the Governor-General being 
vested with complete political and administrative power, responsi¬ 
ble only to the Belgian Minister of the Colonies. The Minister 
himself was responsible to the Belgian Parliament and was 
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advised by a colonial council of Belgian elder statesmen. A gov¬ 
erning council and provincial councils in the Congo were purely 
advisory to the Governor-General. 

The Belgian colonialists did not deny that ultimately Africans 
could be trained to take over responsibility for their own country. 
Yet, like so many other colonialists in Africa, whether the Euro¬ 
pean imperial powers or settlers on tlie spot, the Belgians’ con¬ 
ception of “ultimately” had no relation to history. They believed 
that they had time on their side and that they could develop, over 
many years, a sense of economic security that would very grad¬ 
ually allow a section of Africans to work responsibly with them. 
They even prevented the Congolese from visiting Europe and 
gaining higher education, lest they be subject to nationalist in¬ 
fluences. Instead, they tried to build a small African middle class, 
as the Portuguese and Rhodesians have done. A tiny educated 
minority were allowed to attain the status of evolues. What the 
Belgians refused to see was that it is normally from middle-class 
leadership that revolution is led. The lesson is still to be learned 
by the Portuguese, Rhodesians, and South Africans. 

In spite of the difficulties placed in the way of political develop¬ 
ment by the government, it was impossible to insulate the Congo 
from other developments in Africa. Although there was no formal 
color bar, black and white were segregated in the cities, and 
considerable restrictions were placed on the majority of Africans. 
Even some forms of employment were reserved for the whites. 
When, therefore, nationalism began to blaze through the con¬ 
tinent, the Congolese felt little gratitude to their Belgian masters. 
They had seen untold wealth from their country used in the serv¬ 
ice of the tiny metropolitan state in Europe. They resented white 
privilege, even though it might be less than in other colonial 
territories. The lid the government had tried to place on political 
ideas only increased the pressure (d the political steam. 

The cracks in Belgian policy began to develop in 1957. Copper 
prices fell, and unemployment rose. In 1958, a modified form of 
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local elections was introduced, and political ferment increased. 
Across the Congo River in the French Congo, General de Gaulle 
was offering Brazzaville autonomy as a member of the French 
Community, clearly leading to independent status. By the end of 
1958, Patrice Lumumba, a leader of one of the new parties, 
the Mouvement National Congolais, was conferring with Kwame 
Nkrumah and other African nationalists at the All-African Peo¬ 
ples’ Conference in Accra. 

Already, signs of division within the African community were 
apparent. In the local elections, the ABAKO movement, organ¬ 
ized to further the interests of the Bakongo tribe, won two-thirds 
of the seats in Leopoldville. It demanded immediate indt‘pend- 
ence, though it did not expect to achieve its aim, while its oppo¬ 
nents were still talking in terms of independence after thirty 
years. At the beginning of 1959, Joseph Kasavubu, the President 
of ABAKO and a civil servant with a Roman Catholic education, 
was arrested and exiled to Belgium. The riots that led to his arrest 
fired the tinder of political activity throughout the Congo. They 
also terrified the Belgians. Although the Congolese politicians 
were still only calling for self-government by 1961 and the forma¬ 
tion of a national government to decide the future, Belgium 
immediately announced new reforms, leading to eventual inde¬ 
pendence. 

By now, the whole basis of Belgian colonial policy had been 
hysterically thrown aside. Cynically concerned with the future of 
their industrial and commercial profits, and entirely unconcerned 
with the fate of the people in their colony, the Belgians resolved 
to abdicate immediately. Universal suffrage was established over¬ 
night, communal councils elected, and a legislative council set up. 
Kasavubu was released and sent back to his country. A seventy- 
five-year history of Belgian colonialism was thrown away 
instantly, and eyes were blinded to the consequences. The Belgian 
Government resolved that the Congo would become independent 
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on June 30, 1960; what happened afterward was not its concern. 

The Belgian abdication, and the flight of most administrators, 
doctors, lawyers, and magistrates that followed immediately, left 
the Congo without a single African higher civil servant or army 
officer. The country was divided and subdivided among ethnic 
groups and clans, with several hundred different dialects. No 
attempt had been made to build a nation, to develop a national 
spirit higher than tribal loyalty, or to provide any experience in 
centralized administration. Patrice Lumumba believed in a uni¬ 
tary state; Joseph Kasavubu in a federation of regions. Both 
claimed a majority of the 137 seats in the new Parliament. In 
Katanga, the heart of the mining industry providing two-thirds 
of the national revenue, Moise Tshombe was talking of setting up 
a separate independent state backed by Union Miniere, a power¬ 
ful mining concern. 

Chaos was inevitable. A mutiny in the Force Publique 
destroyed all hope of preserving law and order. The pent-up 
resentment of years broke out with ferocity against the whites. 
The Belgians bombarded the port of Maladi and flew in 5,000 
Belgian troops to protect their settlers. Anarchy descended, the 
economy ground to a halt, and civilized life disappeared. Mas¬ 
sacres. infection, and starvation took its place. 

Inevitably, in the midst of this disintegration, politics degen¬ 
erated into a welter of contending personalities. Kasavubu and 
Lumumba had for a time reached the compromise of the former 
acting as President and the latter as Prime Minister. They quickly 
quarreled and dismissed each other. An obscure soldier called 
Joseph Mobutu somehow secured temporary funds to pay the 
troops and thus gained power to close Parliament, dismiss all the 
politicians, and set up military rule. Tshombe declared Katanga 
independent and refused to contribute its share to the central 
government’s revenue. After Lumumba was handed over to 
Tshombe as a prisoner, he was brutally murdered. In 1961, 
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Tshombe himself was seized by General Mobutu’s troops and 
imprisoned for six weeks. 

This would all have seemed like a comic opera if the issues had 
not been so grave. Thousands of people were dying while the 
charade was being enacted. Only the intervention of the United 
Nations checked the disastrous descent to anarchy. In an unprece¬ 
dented decision, the U.N. agreed to send military, technical, and 
economic aid to the stricken country. The U.N. expedition saved 
large areas from perishing through disease and famine. It began 
to build up a social and administrative machine. But its forces 
were continually under attack from members of the United 
Nations itself, from different groups of African states, and from 
successive Congolese leaders. America and Belgium on the one 
hand and the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia on the other both 
risked planting Cold War seeds in the heart of Africa by their 
actions within the Congo. The Casablanca powers—Ghana, 
Guinea, Morocco, Egypt, and Mali—assailed the expedition, 
while the French Community states, centered in Brazzaville, 
together with Nigeria and Tunisia, made desperate efforts at 
conciliation. The former group supported Lumumba as the only 
legitimate Congolese leader, while the latter tried to sustain 
Kasavubu’s influence. It was Kasavubu’s claim to the Congolese 
seat in the United Nations that was supported by the General 
Assembly. 

From the start, it was clear that, while the United Nations 
might hold back the forces of anarchy, it could only succeed in 
the operation if the Congolese politicians found some means of 
agreement. Efforts were made to this end at a conference in 
Tananarive, in Madagascar, and at a second one in Coquilhatville, 
within the Congo itself. By this time, Antoine Gizenga had 
replaced the murdered Lumumba in Stanleyville, Kasavubu 
reigned in Leopoldville, and Tshombe headed the government in 
Elisabethville. It had become obvious that, for the time being. 
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no form of unitary state could be established. The choice now lay 
between federation and confederation. The key to this choice was 
the issue of whether Katanga’s wealth was to contribute to the 
Congolese central exchequer or was to remain solely at the dis¬ 
posal of Tshombe and his Belgian-settler advisers. The struggle 
between these contending interests seemed likely to be long, with 
the eventual establishment of a stable Congolese state dependent 
on it. 

The lessons of the Congo for the colonial powers are so obvious 
that they hardly need restating. Of even deeper significance is the 
lesson for the outside world. Experience in the Congo exposes two 
factors of paramount importance. The first is that the new African 
states have faith in the United Nations as a genuine international 
institution that can be used without any taint of colonialism. The 
second is that, whatever their differences with each other, the 
African states are all firmly determined to avoid involving their 
continent in the Cold War. The Communists made a serious mis¬ 
take in expecting that, in their extremity, the Congolese would 
turn to them as the antithesis of Western colonialism. Africans 
are far too shrewd for this. Neither the Congolese nor other 
African states concerned with the Congo were deceived into 
believing that the Soviet Union was any more philanthropic than 
the West Europeans or the Americans. Similarly, the attempted 
anti-Communist maneuvers of the Americans brought the West¬ 
ern world into disrepute. The Africans were prepared to accept 
U.N. intervention and, indeed, expected the U.N. to consider this 
its responsibility. But the U.N. operation was only possible 
through the use of neutralist troops from Africa, Asia, and 
Scandinavia. 

If this lesson is well learned, it may be that the Congolese will 
not have died completely in vain. It may well be that, before long, 
similar challenges will be made to international action in Angola, 
Mozambique, and South Africa. The United Nations has shown 
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in the Congo that it can perform a genuine international task. 
Africans in the 1960’s look to the United Nations in this context, 
having become more fervent believers in internationalism than 
the cynical West and East. It may be that out of Africa a revival 
of faith in internationalism will be born. 



lO. Other Independent States 


Egypt 

The influence of Egypt on Africa is still uncertain. As the country 
within the African continent that has defied the military might of 
the French and British imperialists, she has gained a special 
prestige. But her attempt not only to foment nationalist move¬ 
ments within the British and French colonies, but to direct them, 
has aroused considerable suspicion. The Egyptians are still 
thought of as more Arab than African and will have to learn a 
better technique of communication with Africans if they are ever 
to play the role that they would like to claim in the future of the 
continent. 

As in the Sudan, it is the Nile that dominates the country 
and has dominated its history since it first cradled human society 
6,000 years ago. Despite its huge area, less than 5 per cent of 
Egypt is habitable. Only the narrow Nile Valley cultivation 
meanders through the vast desert, and 25 million Egyptians are 
crammed into it. In recent history, it has been another waterway, 
the Suez Canal, that has played an equally dominant role in 
Egyptian destiny. Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Turks 
successively conquered this ancient land. They were succeeded 
in the late nineteenth century by the British. The opening of the 
Canal made Britain sensitive to the threat that Egypt might repre¬ 
sent toward this new communication link with India and the East. 
So, when a peasant revolt broke out against the despotic 
Khedives, Britain occupied Egypt, maintained that Khedival rule 
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within the Ottoman Empire, but took control of the administra¬ 
tion. British troops stayed on for one excuse or another and, 
in their characteristic way, established sound administration and 
economic development. Not until World War 1 was Egypt 
removed from the Ottoman Empire and made a British pro¬ 
tectorate. But there can be no doubt that, whether it was a Turk¬ 
ish dependency or a British protectorate, the British interest in 
Egypt was to watch over the vital Suez Canal. 

It was not until after World War I that any considerable 
nationalist movement developed. This was originally organized 
in the Wafd, which took office under King Fuad when Egypt was 
first declared independent in 1922. But this form of independ¬ 
ence still left defense, communications, and the Sudan under 
British control. It was only in 1936 that full independence was 
recognized and the British troops left Cairo, though only to 
occupy their bases beside the Suez Canal. The depth of this 
independence was to be seen six years later during the war when 
Britain forced King Farouk to change his Prime Minister for fear 
of fifth-column activities. 

The humiliating surrender of Farouk, together with the extrav¬ 
agant corruption of his court and the defeat by the Israelis in 
1948, led directly to the destruction of the monarchy. After 
clashes between British soldiers from the Canal Zone and Egyp¬ 
tian policemen, riots broke out at the beginning of 1952 in Cairo, 
and many people lost their lives. On July 23 of the same year, 
the army effected a coup d^etat and, led by Colonel Nasser, 
occupied Cairo, forced the King to abdicate, and took over the 
government. For a time. General Nagib, known as a patriotic 
soldier, served as President and Prime Minister. Before long, 
however, his role as a figurehead had been played, and he was 
deposed. The politicians were expelled and deprived of political 
rights. The rival nationalist organization, the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood, was crushed after an attempt on Colonel Nasser’s life. An 
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agreement was made with Britain to evacuate her army from the 
Canal Zone. 

Egypt could thus claim at last to be hidependent. Some of the 
grosser exhibitions of wealth were curtailed, but the fact remained 
that millions of Egyptians still formed one of the greatest slum 
populations in the world. 

Egypt, however, has not been allowed and has not allowed 
herself to settle down and devote her energies to removing this 
appalling poverty. Continuing hostility to Israel, involvement in 
the Cold War, rivalries within the Arab League, the creation of 
the United Arab Republic with Syria in 1958 (and its subsequent 
dissolution in 1961), and the shameful invasion of Port Said 
by Anglo-French forces have maintained a constant state of 
tension. The complexities of Arab politics leave the African 
states cold, while the hostility toward Israel produces intense 
irritation. Israel, indeed, has given valuable technical advice to 
several African states, notably Ghana. For a time, the Anglo- 
French invasion of 1956 immensely increased Egyptian prestige 
and concentrated the full force of African hostility against the 
Western powers. But since that episode, Egypt has made little 
headway in the councils of Africa. Cairo Radio continues to 
pump out propaganda in a variety of languages, and the Egyp¬ 
tians find a role for themselves within the Casablanca group. 
But the very stridency of the Egyptian claim for leadership 
repels many Africans, and this claim is often seen in Ghana as a 
challenge to the leadership of Africa. The Africans are sym¬ 
pathetic to Egyptian difficulties in finding the financing for the 
Aswan High Dam and do not blame the Egyptians for accepting 
Soviet aid when the West rejects its responsibilities. But the 
appalling poverty of the Egyptian millions and the dictatorship of 
Nasser do not appeal to Africans as marks of leadership. It seems 
likely that, for the foreseeable future, Egypt will not be consid¬ 
ered a full-fledged African state, but will be regarded as a nation 
with one foot in Africa and another in the Middle East. 
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The Sudan 

The Sudan is also dominated by the Nile. The Egyptians are 
naturally nervous that their main waterway flows through another 
independent state, which can therefore control the life of their 
country. The river has provided the Sudan itself with its huge 
public community development project, known as the Gezira 
Scheme. Here, in the Blue Nile Province, 25,000 tenant farmers 
grow cotton, helped by the government and the Gezira Manage¬ 
ment, wdth irrigation provided from the river. 

The Egyptians conquered the Sudan early in the nineteenth 
century and administered it until the 1880’s. Then the mixture of 
nationalist and religious wars led by the Mohammedan prophet 
the Mahdi drove them out. It was at this point that Britain 
entered the scene. The Egyptians asked them to help, and the 
British decided to subdue the Mahdi. They did not succeed until 
1898 in the blood bath of Omdurman. Afterward, the curious 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium was set up which, ostensibly an 
equal partnership of Britain and Egypt, actually left the British 
to govern the country. 

Despite the ferocity of the war of conquest, the British estab¬ 
lished a most efficient administration, providing justice, peace, 
and economic development. Egyptian ambitions over the Sudan 
did not diminish, however. In 1951, the Egyptian Government 
denounced the condominium and declared their King to be King 
of the Sudan as well as of Egypt. Britain would not accept this 
solution, but agreed that the Sudan should become self-govern¬ 
ing. So the first general election was held in November, 1953, 
amidst accusations and counteraccusations of corruption and 
bribery. It was the National Union Party, favorable to Egypt, that 
won the election against the Independence Party (known as 
Umma and led by the Mahdi’s son). 

But the Sudan cannot be considered as a single united nation, 
for its own people do not think of themselves as such. The north 
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is largely Moslem and Arabic; the south Negro and pagan. The 
north considers the southerners primitive barbarians, while the 
south suspects the northerners of being controlled by Cairo. The 
early years of independence, therefore, were marked by constant 
political conflict and confusion, with frequent rioting and crises. 
In November, 1958, the army stepped in, under the leadership 
of General Abboud. The fifty-seven-year-old General was conserv¬ 
ative, religious, and a Sudanese nationalist. His object was to 
preserve the integrity of the Sudanese state. He abolished Par¬ 
liament and suppressed political conflict. He set out to weld a 
national state out of the Arab north, the Negro south, and the 
thousands of desert nomads. Whether and how soon a democratic 
system will be brought back are purely speculative questions. 
Without an established party system and with no nationalist 
movement having gained the prestige of winning independence, 
democracy was always floundering in a vacuum. No one can yet 
tell whether it can emerge from the current efforts to create 
national unity and to tackle the tremendous economic and social 
problems still facing the Sudanese. 

Ethiopia 

Ethiopia was the first genuine independent state in Africa, with 
the possible exception of Egypt. But Egypt is more Middle East¬ 
ern than African, and even though the Ethiopians always insist 
that they are Hamitic and Semitic, rather than Negroid, there is 
no doubt that they are genuinely African. Very little is known of 
what has gone on in Ethiopia, which is isolated from the outside 
world in its mountain fastness. It has an ancient Coptic Christian 
history that has brought in thousands of monks. It seems that the 
country was divided among small feudal states frequently at war 
with each other until this century. Although the European scram¬ 
ble for Africa passed it by, Ethiopia entered the European scene 
in 1895, when an invading Italian army was defeated at the battle 
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of Adfowa. This was the first time in history that the army of a 
European state had been defeated in battle by an African force. 

Forty years later, in 1935, Ethiopia once again drew the 
world’s attention when, for a second time, the Italians invaded the 
country. This time they were more successful, and Emperor Haile 
Selassie, known as the Conquering Lion of Judah, had to find a 
refuge in Britain. For a time before World War II, he became 
the center of attention for those who were accusing the democratic 
powers of the League of Nations of appeasing the fascists. In 
1941, Mussolini was driven out of Ethiopia, and the Emperor 
returned to his capital in Addis Ababa. 

The country is still largely feudal in its social and political 
relations. The Emperor is the fount of all power. There are no 
elections, no political parties, no trade unions; and a strict cen¬ 
sorship is imposed. At the end of 1960, while the Emperor was 
absent in Brazil, sections of the army tried to stage a coup d^etat 
in association with the Crown Prince. The power of the Emperor 
was demonstrated by his quick suppression of the revolution as 
soon as he returned to his capital. It is unlikely that social 
revolution will break out among the 10 million inhabitants of 
this country until they become less remote from their fellow 
Africans outside. The facts that the second conference of inde¬ 
pendent African states was held in Addis Ababa in 1960 and that 
the Ethiopian capital has also become the headquarters of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa are signs that 
this isolation may be lessening. 

In 1952, Ethiopian territory was expanded by the inclusion on 
a federal basis of the former Italian colony Eritrea. After the war, 
the United Nations simply did not know what to do with the 
former Italian colonies. Federation with Ethiopia has not been 
wholly popular in Eritrea, as half its population is Moslem. On 
the other hand, Ethiopia has gained the great advantage from 
its inclusion of having for the first time access to the sea, at the 
Eritrean ports of Massawa and Assab. 
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Libya 

Apart from its few Mediterranean ports, Libya is a huge area 
of desert. Nevertheless, the three areas which now make up 
modern Libya—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan—have 
been fought over and conquered by a succession of invaders for 
3,000 years. The Phoenicians were here; so were the Romans. 
The Vandals came, and Greeks settled for several hundred years. 
Mohammedanism was brought by the Arabs. Normans, Span¬ 
iards, and Turks invaded the area, and then the Italians belatedly 
joined the scramble for Africa and found little other than Libya 
left for them. 

The Italians began the conquest of the region in 1911 and, 
after two savage wars against the Senussi tribe, completed their 
colonial conquest in 1932, Ten years later, the British invasion 
during the war ended Italian rule. After the war, Britain and 
France occupied the territory with a United Nations Commis¬ 
sioner. After long arguments within the United Nations, it was 
eventually agreed, almost as a last resort, to unite the three 
regions in a new national entity to be called Libya. On Christmas 
Eve, 1951, the Kingdom of Libya was born. It has just over a 
million inhabitants, largely nomadic Bedouins. The three prov¬ 
inces are represented in a Lower House of elected members and 
a Senate divided equally between the King’s appointees and 
members elected from the provincial councils. 

The King, Idris I, is both religious leader and head of state. 
He comes from Cyrenaica, but is trying to symbolize national 
unity. Education has begun to expand among boys and girls, and 
the British-trained civil servants and the police force have a 
national outlook. The country is still desperately poor and has 
few trained nationals. It has to look abroad for its technicians, and 
its economy depends heavily on the British annual subsidy, the 
price paid for maintaining a large army base, and on the Amer- 
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ican air base. The King is usually on good terms with Egypt’s 
Nasser and has taken some part in recent pan-African groupings. 
Not only was Libya represented at the 1961 Casablanca Confer¬ 
ence, but was also in attendance at the rival Monrovia Conference 
later in the same year. 

SOMAUA 

In 1960, the new state of Somalia, forming the horn of Africa, 
came into existence. Largely because of its strategic importance, 
this area was divided up in the late nineteenth century among the 
British, French, and Italians. The Italian part, the biggest of the 
three, holding about 1.5 million people, was taken over at the 
end of World War II as a United Nations trust territory with its 
administration allocated to the Italians. The trust agreement was 
to run out in 1960, so that the United Nations actually instructed 
the Italians to prepare Somalia for independence by that year. 

Meanwhile, in the British Protectorate, inhabited by 650,000, 
ambition centered on unity in a greater Somalia. As 1960 
approached, therefore, the British Government speeded up politi¬ 
cal advance in the Protectorate and announced that it would not 
stand in the way of union. In 1957, a Legislative Council was 
instituted, its members appointed by the Governor. In 1958, 
twelve elected members were included, and in 1960 an elected 
majority and a full ministerial system were introduced. In these 
latter elections, the Somalia National League, led by Mohammed 
Ibrahim Egal, won all but one of the thirty-three seats. The newly 
elected Council demanded independence on July 1, 1960, the 
day that the trust agreement was due to expire for Somalia. 

Responsible government already operated in Somalia, with the 
Somalia Youth League, led by Abdullah Issa, in office. Delegates 
from the two territories met in Mogadiscio and agreed to unite 
as the Somalia Republic. The government parties from each 
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country formed a coalition government under Issa, with a 
national assembly composed of the two legislative councils. Brit¬ 
ain and Italy contributed financial help for the new republic, 
which depends heavily on the export of hides from the former 
British Protectorate and bananas from Somalia. 

The establishment of the republic left two external problems 
unsolved. The French Protectorate will remain outside the repub¬ 
lic, inhabited by 70,000 Somalis. An equal number live in the 
Northern Province of Kenya. It will clearly be the object of the 
republic to create a Greater Somalia. This will also bring the new 
government into conflict with Ethiopia. The Haud and Ogaden 
regions on the rather vague frontiers of Somalia and Ethiopia 
have long been a matter of dispute, especially as the Somalis are 
accustomed to grazing their flocks there. The future tranquillity 
of this area of mainly nomadic, pastoral people will depend 
largely on their ability to negotiate satisfactory settlements for 
their frontier regions and to satisfy the ambition of Somalis to 
live within the same national boundaries. 

Liberia 

Liberia has for many years embarrassed African nationalists 
and their supporters. It has traditionally been cited by white 
racialists as a horrible example of what to expect when power is 
given to Africans. It has been notorious for corruption, ineflB- 
ciency, and totalitarianism. Not many years ago, the League of 
Nations found it guilty of organizing slavery. 

Yet, only sophists would argue that Liberia has been given a 
chance of democratic statehood and rejected it. It was established 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by American humani¬ 
tarians who wished to repatriate freed Negro slaves to their na¬ 
tive land. The area chosen was so fever-ridden and barren that 
the conditions of the resettled slaves were appalling. Nevertheless, 
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after the humanitarians returned to America in 1847, the 
Liberian Republic came into existence. As in so many other 
West African states, it has been tliese coastal people, returned 
from American slavery, who have dominated the 2 million inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. For m^arly a hundred years, Liberia has been 
ruled by the party organized from this settler community and 
known as the True Whig Party. Since 1943, William Tubman has 
been President, ensuring at each election that he was returned. It 
is seditious to criticize President Tubman in Liberia. 

The economy of the country has been almost wholly dependent 
on the Firestone Company of America, which controls nearly the 
entire rubber production of the country. Social conditions for the 
people show little sign of progress. 

President Tubman’s greatest contribution has been in his 
policy of “unification.” He has deliberately set out to bring the 
chiefs and tribal peoples of the interior into association with the 
Americo-Liberians of the coast and appears to be gaining some 
success. Politics remain in his hands through his control of the 
caucus of the True Wliig Party, but he has encouraged people 
from the interior to accept nomination through his party and has 
brought some of them into the government. Aided by consider¬ 
able American capital, an absence of labor and social legislation 
(about which he boasts), and the development of iron-ore min¬ 
ing, the economy began to boom in the late 1950’s. Tubman is 
certainly a despot, but he may remain for some time with the 
reputation of being a benevolent despot. The younger men have 
been content for the time being to allow him to continue with 
his expansionist program, which will lay the economic founda¬ 
tions. When their time comes, however, they will govern in a 
very different manner. They are critical of the lack of social 
progress among the people; they dislike the dependence on 
America, which takes almost all exports and supplies almost all 
imports; they grumble at the large percentage of profits and 
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dividends that leaves the country; they would prefer a foreign 
policy more in line with the radicalism of Ghana than with the 
conservatism of the Monrovia group. Changes are on the horizon; 
when they will come into clear focus and whether they will be 
brought about by revolution or evolution are beyond speculation. 



11. The Ajrican Continent 


The unwritten and often unspoken thought that arises in most 
white people’s minds when they begin to become conscious of 
black people is: “Are these people the same as we are?” An 
already large and constantly growing set of influences frequently 
leads the ordinary person to feel confused over the answer. Most 
of us in Britain who were at school before the war received our 
first impressions of colored people in the form of the mission 
boxes we used to collect for the “poor little black boys and girls 
in Africa.” We were taught at school by good-willed but ignorant 
teachers of the black cannibals and savages encountered by 
explorers. We learned of the bravery of Kitchener and Gordon 
and similar generals who withstood the primitive brutality of 
colored hordes in defense of the Queen, Flag, and Empire of the 
white man. We read and heard stories of “Little Black Sambo,” 
“Man Friday,” and other semi-amusing, semi-pathetic colored 
inferiors. Perhaps such teaching still continues, though it must 
have been considerably modified by the increased knowledge of 
and contact with colored peoples of the colonies during and since 
the war. 

There was nothing vicious in the ministers, teachers, and 
parents who imparted such early knowledge. Yet ignorance can 
often have more profound and tragic results than sheer vicious¬ 
ness. Generations of white people have received their earliest 
impressions of the peoples whose skins are colored in this man¬ 
ner. Condescension, patronage, paternalism, exoticism, and fear 
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have been among the first emotions provoked. They have been 
accompanied by the belief that all colored people are primitive, 
ferocious, ignorant, dirty, and savage. Many of us, therefore, 
have been led from infancy to believe that they are essentially 
different from us. 

During the last thirty years, a war on minds has been declared 
on this issue. Racialists—mainly in Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
the Southern states of America, and Southern Africa—have 
deliberately taught that the differences between white and col¬ 
ored people are inherent, arising from definite physical, mental, 
psychological, and spiritual characteristics. They have, of course, 
added the corollary that people with white skins are inherently 
superior. 

It is always more difficult to prove a positive than a negative, 
but it must be admitted that there has never been the same deter¬ 
mined, cohesive effort to prove the unity of the human race as 
there has been to establish the permanence of its divisions. Many 
have opposed the racialists, but frequently their opposition has 
been based on different grounds, and most of them have avoided 
the ultimate issues. 

How often, for instance, have we heard this said: “Of course, 
white people are not superior to black. But the races are different, 
and no good can come from mixing them.” Those who genuinely 
and fully believe in racial equality will accept mixed marriages 
as natural. That there may be social difficulties in such unions is 
undeniable, but similar difficulties exist in marriages between 
people of different nations or different classes. The essential point 
is that if one really believes in racial equality, consciousness of 
race and color disappears, and people are seen as individuals, not 
as members of separate groups. The answer to that hoary ques¬ 
tion “Would you like your daughter to marry a Negro?” is not 
“Yes” or “No,” but “It depends what kind of a man he is, 
whether he is white, brown, black, or yellow.” 

The half-formed fears of many people have been aggravated 
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by other influences besides those of the racialists. The difference 
of skin color is the most obvious of physical differences. Conse¬ 
quently, when an influx of colored people suddenly settles in a 
district that previously has known very few of them, all the 
prejudices and fears that were similarly aroused by Poles, Amer¬ 
icans, and Italians as foreigners are considerably aggravated. It 
is also true that a much larger proportion of colored than white 
people in the world are poor and ignorant of modern conditions. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that most of the colored people 
live in underdeveloped territories and have never had anything 
approaching the same opportunities as have most of the people 
descended from the European nations. The consequence is that 
the habits of some of them are different from what is now con¬ 
ventional in European countries. 

Such factors tend to lend weight to the arguments of the 
racialists. In such arguments, as in all dangerous propaganda, 
there is a tithe of truth, constantly distorted and twisted, but 
many people tend to recognize the small element of truth and 
ignore the distortions. Tlius, it is perfectly true that most of the 
whites of the world are superior to the coloreds in techniques, 
skills, the control of natural forces, education, health, and the 
general organization of society. What is untrue is that this factor 
arises from the inherent characteristics of people of different skin 
colors or that the white man is superior to the colored when equal 
opportunities are available. In short, nations and groups have 
reached varying stages of development for a variety of historical 
reasons. But each human being within tiiejm is a separate entity 
to be judged not for his color or race, but as an individual. 

Fortunately, more determined and better-organized effort has 
been made in recent years to study scientifically the basis of racial 
and color difference and to establish an authoritative explana¬ 
tion for it, as an alternative to the emotional mumbo-jumbo used 
by the racialists. The most serious effort in this respect has been 
the work sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
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tific, and Cultural Organization, which has set up a number of 
committees composed of some of the leading scientists in the 
world to study all the issues involved. It is worth quoting their 
findings fully as the clearest and most authoritative analysis of 
this whole vital racial issue yet produced. 

1. Scientists are generally agreed that all men living today 
belong to a single species. Homo sapiens^ and are derived from a 
common stock, even though there is some dispute as to when 
and how different human groups diverged from this common 
stock. 

The concept of race is unanimously regarded by anthropolo¬ 
gists as a classificatory device providing a zoological frame 
within which the various groups of mankind may be arranged 
and by means of which studies of evolutionary processes can be 
facilitated. In its anthropological sense, the word “race” should 
be reserved for groups of mankind possessing well-developed 
and primarily heritable physical differences from other groups. 
Many populations can be so classified, but, because of the com¬ 
plexity of human history, there arc also many populations which 
cannot easily be fitted into a racial classification. 

2. Some of the })hysical differences between human groups are 
due to differences in hereditary constitution and some to differ¬ 
ences in the environments in which they have been brought 
up. In most cases, both influences have been at work. The 
science of genetics suggests that the hereditary differences 
among populations of a single species are the results of the 
action of two sets of processes. On the one hand, the genetic 
composition of isolated populations is constantly but gradually 
being altered by natural selection and by occasional changes 
(mutations) in the material particles (genes) which control 
heredity. Populations are also affected by fortuitous changes in 
gene frequency and by marriage customs. On the other hand, 
crossing is constantly breaking down the differentiations so set 
up. The new mixed populations, insofar as they in turn become 
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isolated, are subject to the same processes, and these may lead 
to further changes. Existing races are merely the result, con¬ 
sidered at a particular moment in time, of the total effect of 
such processes on the human species. The hereditary charac¬ 
ters to be used in the classification of human groups, the limits 
of their variation within these groups, and thus the extent of 
the classificatory subdivisions adopted may legitimately differ 
according to the scientific purpose in view. 

3. National, religious, geographical, linguistic, and cultural 
groups do not necessarily coincide with racial groups; and the 
cultural traits of such groups have no demonstrated connection 
with racial traits. Americans are not a race, nor are French¬ 
men, nor Germans; nor ipso facto is any other national group. 
Moslems and Jews are no more races than are Roman Catholics 
and Protestants; nor are people who live in Iceland or Britain 
or India, or who speak English or any other language, or who 
are culturally Turkish or Chinese, and the like, thereby describ- 
able as races. The use of the term ‘^Vace” in speaking of such 
groups may be a serious error, but it is one which is habitually 
committed. 

4, Human races can be and have been classified in different 
ways by different anthropologists. Most of them agree in classi¬ 
fying the greater part of existing mankind into at least three 
large units, which may be called major groups (in French, 
grandes races; in German, Hauplrassen), Such a classification 
does not depend on any single physical character, nor does, for 
example, skin color by itself necessarily distinguish one major 
group Irom another. Furthermore, so far as it has been possible 
to analyze them, the differences in physical structure which dis¬ 
tinguish one major group from another give no support to 
popular notions of any general ‘‘superiority” or “inferiority” 
which are sometimes implied in referring to these groups. 

Broadly speaking, individuals belonging to different major 
groups of mankind are distinguishable by virtue of their physi¬ 
cal characters, but individual members, or small groups, belong¬ 
ing to different races within the same major group are usually 
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not so distinguishable. Even the major groups grade into each 
other, and the physical traits by which they and the races within 
them are characterized overlap considerably. With respect to 
most, if not all, measurable characters, the differences among 
individuals belonging to the same race are greater than the dif¬ 
ferences that occur between the observed averages for two or 
more races within the same major group. 

5. Most anthropologists do not include mental characteristics in 
their classification of human races. Studies within a single race 
have shown that both innate capacity and environmental oppor¬ 
tunity determine the results of tests of intelligence and tempera¬ 
ment, though their relative importance is disputed. 

When intelligence tests, even nonverbal, are made on a group 
of nonliterate people, their scores are usually lower than those 
of more civilized people. It has been recorded that different 
groups of the same race occupying similarly high levels of 
civilization may yield considerable differences in intelligence 
tests. When, however, the two groups have been brought up 
from childhood in similar environments, the differences are 
usually very slight. Moreover, there is good evidence that, given 
similar opportunities, the average performance (that is to say, 
the performance of the individual who is representative because 
he is surpassed by as many as he surpasses), and the variation 
round it, do not differ appreciably from one race to another. 

Even those psychologists who claim to have found the greatest 
differences in intelligence between groups of different racial 
origin, and have contended that they are hereditary, always 
report that some members of the group of inferior performance 
surpass not merely the lowest-ranking member of the superior 
group, but also the average of its members. In any case, it has 
never been possible to separate members of two groups on the 
basis of mental capacity, as they can often be separated on a 
basis of religion, skin color, hair form, or language. It is pos¬ 
sible, though not proved, that some types of innate capacity 
for intellectual and emotional responses are commoner in one 
human group than in another, but it is certain that, within a 
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single group, innate capacities vary as much as, if not more than, 
they do between diflerent groups. 

The study of the heredity of psychological characteristics is 
beset with difficulties. We know that certain mental diseases and 
defects are transmitted from one generation to the next, but we 
are less familiar with the part played by heredity in the mental 
life of normal individuals. The normal individual, irrespective 
of race, is essentially educable. It follows that his intellectual 
and moral life is largely conditioned by his training and by his 
physical and social environment. 

It often happens that a national group may appear to be 
characterized by particular psychological attributes. The super¬ 
ficial view would be that this is due to race. Scientifically, how¬ 
ever, we realize that any common psychological attribute is 
more likely to be due to a common historical and social back¬ 
ground, and that such attributes may obscure the fact that, 
within different populations consisting of many human types, 
one will find approximately the same range of tempe^rament and 
intelligence. 

6. The scientific material available to us at present does not 
justify the conclusion that inherited genetic differences are a 
major factor in producing the differences between the cultures 
and cultural achievements of different peoples or groups. It does 
indicate, on the contrary, that a major factor in explaining such 
differences is the cultural experience which each group has 
undergone. 

7. There is no evidence for the existence of so-called ‘‘pure” 
races. Skeletal remains provide the basis of our limited knowl¬ 
edge about earlier races. In regard to race mixture, the evidence 
points to the fact that human hybridization has been going 
on for an indefinite but considerable time. Indeed, one of the 
processes of race formation and race extinction or absorption 
is by means of hybridization, between races. As there is no 
reliable evidence that disadvantageous effects are produced 
thereby, no biological justification exists for prohibiting inter¬ 
marriage between persons of different races. 
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8. We now have to consider the bearing of these statements on 
the problem of human equality. We wish to emphasize that 
equality of opportunity and equality in law in no way depend, 
as ethical principles, upon the assertion that human beings are 
in fact equal in endowment. 

9. We have thought it worth while to set out in a formal man¬ 
ner what is at present scientifically established concerning indi¬ 
vidual and group differences. 

(o) In matters of race, the only characteristics which anthro¬ 
pologists have so far been able to use effectively as a basis 
for classification are physical (anatomical and physio¬ 
logical) . 

(b) Available scientific knowledge provides no basis for 
believing that the groups of mankind differ in their 
innate capacity for intellectual and emotional develop¬ 
ment. 

(c) Some biological differences between human beings 
within a single race may be as great as or greater than 
the same biological differences between races. 

(d) Vast social changes have occurred that have not been 
connected in any way with changes in racial type. His¬ 
torical and sociological studies thus support the view 
that genetic differences are of little significance in deter¬ 
mining the social and cultural differences between dif¬ 
ferent groups of men. 

(e) Tho^re is no evidence that race mixture produces dis¬ 
advantageous results from a biological point of view. 
The social results of race mixture, whether for good or 
ill, can generally be traced to social factors.* 

* Text drafted, at UNESCO House, Paris, on June 8, 1951, by: Professor 
R. A. M. Bergman, Royal Tropical Institute, Netherlands Anthropological 
Society, Amsterdam; Professor Gunnar Dahlberg, Director, State Institute for 
Human Genetics and Race Biology, University of Uppsala; Professor L. C. 
Dunn, Department of Zoology, Columbia University, New York; Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, Head, Department of Biometry, University College, London; 
Professor M. F. Ashley Montagu, Chairman, Department of Anthropology, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ.; Dr. A. E. Mourant, Director, Blood 
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The short answer to our question is, therefore, that Africans 
and other colored people have the same human qualities as white¬ 
skinned people. They may he poor; for generations they have 
been riddled by tropical diseases; they have been cut off from 
contact with developments in other parts of the world; and most 
of them are, therefore, ignorant. Although many of their religions, 
cultures, traditions, and social organizations bear little resem¬ 
blance to those of the European world, each of them is individual, 
subject to the same emotions, capable of the same form of devel¬ 
opment, and included in the same range of human characteristics 
as the European. 

Many will feel that much of this need not have been said. 
Unhappily, in the present tempest of racial propaganda and argu¬ 
ment the facts cannot be too often repeated. 

Having established the common basis of Africans with non- 
Africans, we can now proceed to consider the major problems of 
the continent on exactly the same grounds as we would approach 
similar problems in any other part of the world. 

Africans are human beings in exactly the same way as are 
Europeans, but much of their continent corresponds more closely 
to the early Middle Ages in Europe, or even to more ancient 
periods, than it does to modern European life. Although nearly 
all the diamonds of the world, more than a half of the gold and a 
fifth of the copper, as well as many other minerals have been 
found in Africa, and although the continent is an important pro- 
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ducer of cocoa and palm oil, a vast majority of its 230 million 
people are desperately poor. Less than a tenth of its land area can 
be cultivated; the mineral wealth it has produced has been 
developed from the outside by immigrants and foreign com¬ 
panies, and only a tiny proportion finds its way to the service of 
the Africans themselves. 

In many parts of the continent, there are simply no roads at 
all, and where they do exist they are usually rough tracks cut in 
the bare earth, deeply rutted in the dry season and impassable 
quagmires in the wet. The few railways are largely single-track 
lines, capable of sustaining only very low speeds with their 
severe gradients and curves. 

Soil erosion is worse in parts of Africa than anywhere else in 
the world, and the vast deserts that already exist are rapidly 
spreading. Water supplies are very scarce in many areas where, 
paradoxically, the tropical rains regularly denude the hillsides of 
their fertility and wash thousands of tons of topsoil into the rivers. 

The African people themselves are divided into hundreds of 
tribes, speaking a multitude of different languages and owing 
allegiance to a wide variety of religions. It has often been said 
that the most dynamic influence in Africa is that of nationalism. 
But genuine nationalism hardly exists in any part of the conti¬ 
nent; the very national frontiers that appear on the maps have 
all been drawn by Europeans, without reference to any African 
reality. They are the result of the European balance of power and 
were drawn according to European considerations. They cut 
across tribal areas, they divide up natural economic units, they 
pay no attention to geography. Little basis is therefore left for the 
growth of any form of national loyalty. 

In facing the enormous task of reshaping their continent, the 
African peoples have huge basic problems to overcome. Most of 
them are themselves the products of centuries of poverty, debili¬ 
tating tropical diseases that sap mental and physical energy, 
ignorance, racial discrimination, and slave or semi-slave status. 
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The five European imperial powers have ruled their colonial sub¬ 
jects with vastly different methods. It is not only language that 
has separated British, French, Belgian, Portuguese, and Spanish 
colonial Africa. The subjects of these powers have also been 
brought up under differtmt conceptions. The British have held 
to a broad if vague general principle of gradually developing 
self-governing institutions. The French tried to make their Afri¬ 
can subjects into Frenchmen, taking part in French political life 
and sending members to the National Assembly in Paris. The 
Belgians, Portuguese, and, to some extent, the Spanish have based 
their policy on direct rule from their own European capitals. 
Meanwhile, the Europeans who have settled in the continent have 
claimed their own powers of government over the indigenous 
inhabitants. The United Nations also has played some part in 
African government for, until recently, it was responsible for the 
trust territories of Tanganyika, Togoland, the Cameroons, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Somaliland, although the actual administra¬ 
tion was delegated to a European power. 

Political control and direction have thus been divided among 
various influences. The same is true of economic and financial 
policies. Africa, the last continent to enter the international 
community, a huge area of the world in which the Industrial 
Revolution is scarcely known, still separated by centuries from 
the modern twentieth-century life of Europe and America, was 
incapable of finding the capital to develop a modern life. This 
has had to be sought from overseas in the metropolitan imperial 
powers and in the United States. Some of this capital has been 
provided from public and international resources, and much of it 
by private companies. Many of the latter are based overseas. 
Their influence on African development is inevitably great, but 
the decisions they take may well be concerned with issues that 
have no relation to Africa itself. Frequently, the first considera¬ 
tion is for the economic demands of the metropolitan people and 
shareholders rather than for the needs of the Africans themselves. 
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But the governments and economic planners of the new African 
states have to rely on such capital for their economic develop¬ 
ment. The African continent, therefore, has largely had the 
appearance of a passive area played on by outside forces. Its 
people have frequently been pawns moved according to the 
strategic, political, and economic aims of external powers. This 
situation is now clianged. Increasingly, international politicians 
have recognized the danger of Africa’s becoming a vacuum to be 
filled by anyone with sufficient force or shrewdness. Western 
Europe and America, African racialism, Soviet and Chinese 
Communism, Arab nationalism, and white-settler imperialism 
have all contended to fill this vacuum. It is only recently that the 
Africans themselves have become conscious that each of these 
forces presents a danger to their peaceful development and have 
begun to stiffen their determination to control their own affairs. 

Gradually, since about 1940, most of the more affluent nations 
have begun to realize the international need to lift Africa from 
its deep-rooted poverty. There are still some Africans who so 
fear the influence of the external world that they prefer poverty 
to foreign financing. There are still some Europeans and Amer¬ 
icans who believe that the ‘"noble savage” is a happier and better 
being than a tribesman suffering from the pangs of transition 
from tribal to modern society. There are many other inhabitants 
of Europe and America still solely concerned with what goes on 
within their vision, paying scant heed to the affairs of those 
millions of human beings who are still dependent on them and 
who have contributed, through their sufferings, to the comfort of 
Western life. Generally speaking, however, the world has grad¬ 
ually awakened to the fact that it is inexpedient to leave a whole 
continent sunk in poverty, discrimination, disease, and illiteracy. 
It is from such conditions that the fabric of civilization has often 
been shaken in the past, and it is in such a vacuum that rival 
national blocs have often found a new field of conflict. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there are deep sources of altruism, 
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inspired by various moral influences, that see not only the need 
but the morality of helping people to a better life. 

This general acceptance of the necessity to help Africa poses 
many questions. In democratic countries, it is always difficult to 
persuade people to devote a proportion of their own production 
to the greater but more remote needs of undeveloped peoples. 
When votes have to be fought for and candidates compete with 
each other in promises to the electorate, it is not easy to appeal to 
voters for self-sacrifice. Asking electorates to restrict their own 
immediate rise in living standards on grounds of morality or for 
the long-term expedient of increasing the purchasing power of 
other peoples is not always popular. It took considerable 
courage by members of British political parties, for instance, to 
establish a climate of opinion in which the first Colonial Develop¬ 
ment and Welfare Act could be passed in the midst of the 
Dunkirk crisis in 1940. It has needed foresight and a generous 
spirit for the Americans to persuade their voters to support 
foreign-aid programs. In both cases, people had to be asked to 
pay taxes in order to help other people they were never likely 
even to see. It is much easier for totalitarian governments to 
decide what should be done with their revenues and put a policy 
into action, knowing that there is no fear of losing votes or 
power through doing so. On the other hand, it is still the case 
that the British and American people get substantial material 
benefits in developing new markets, in securing sources of raw 
materials and food, and, in the case of Britain, in bridging the 
dollar gap through Commonwealth sales of tropical products 
from the original investment in development grants. It is also 
still the case that it is the comparatively wealthy areas of the 
African continent—South Africa, the Rhodesias, and the Congo 
—that attract most private investment. Although these three 
territories have a population amounting to only about 38 million 
of the 230 million inhabitants of the continent, half the total 
capital invested in Africa has gone to them. 
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The significant fact remains that, for a long time to come, 
Africans have to envisage much of the economic and financial 
control of their continent remaining in other countries. Most 
African territories still rely on single-factor economies, largely 
based on primary products. Prices of the goods they produce 
still fluctuate according to world conditions over which they have 
no control. A fall in the price of cocoa immediately affects the 
Ghanaian budget; copper prices have direct bearing on the 
revenues of Northern Rhodesia and the Congo. Standards of 
living, the number of unemployed, and social planning are all 
controlled by such external factors. All the benefits of interna¬ 
tional aid can be wiped out by something that happens in Pitts¬ 
burgh or in Siberia. Planning in Africa thus depends on 
developing some form of international control of commodity 
prices. 

The most recent international factor in African economics has 
been the development of the Common Market in Europe. The 
first effect of this was to divide still further the former French 
colonies from the British. French Africa was provided with the 
opportunity of being integrated in the Common Market, whereas 
the former British territories were excluded. The long-term 
effect is likely to be more profound. It cannot yet be estimated 
whether the European Common Market will be able or willing 
to provide greater funds for the capital development of Africa 
or for expanded trade. What many Africans fear, however, is 
that even if these resources are found they will be used for a new 
kind of European economic imperialism in the African continent. 
It is feared, too, that the close connection between the Common 
Market and Western European defense could involve Africa in 
the Cold War. 

What the Africans increasingly demand is that capital aid for 
the development of their continent should be provided on an 
international basis. Ideally, they would like to see all aid chan¬ 
neled through U.N. agencies, despite the fact that, so far, the 
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heavy administration costs of U.N. ventures have absorbed a 
large proportion of the funds allocated. Nevertheless, the Afri¬ 
cans are increasingly insistent that economic aid must not be tied 
by political strings, and they see the United Nations as their 
best opportunity of avoiding the link between aid and the power 
politics that often induces a national government to provide it. 

It should be realized that this is a large demand. Africa is the 
first continent in history to be consciously and deliberately de¬ 
veloped by other peoples. It is true that there is a strong streak 
of expediency in this effort and that much of the capital invest¬ 
ment in the continent has been for the purpose of removing its 
wealth for the benefit of the external world. Nevertheless, one 
of the features of mid-twentieth-century life, marking it as unique 
in human history, is that the leaders of world thought now all 
agree on the principle that the African peoples have a right to 
participate in the wealth produced by other peoples in other 
continents. This is surely an important step forward toward the 
concept of “one world.” 

The economic revolution that is reshaping the African con¬ 
tinent develops simultaneously with an even severer political 
upheaval. Indeed, far from the African revolution following the 
conventional Leninist or Marxist pattern, it has stood Leninism 
on its head. The newly independent African states, hewn out of 
a colonial continent, have gained independence for political 
rather than economic motives. In fact, the fervor of political 
nationalism has frequently overridden economic interests. Most 
of the newly independent African states would have been eco¬ 
nomically better off, in the short-term view, by remaining de¬ 
pendent on European imperial powers. Yet, while the African 
revolution is not following a Marxist pattern, neither is it a 
revolution led by merchant capitalism, as was the case in Europe. 
Capitalist interests in colonial Africa have been extraordinarily 
ambivalent about the coming of African government. Some have 
resisted it, while others have come to terms with it. The revolu- 
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lion has certainly not been promoted by capitalist interests, and, 
once African government is established, control of capitalist 
enterprise is common. 

Thus, both international capitalism and international Com¬ 
munism are hesitant and undecided over the new shape of the 
African continent. The international Communist parties meeting 
in Moscow in 1960, after considerable argument, gave priority 
to “national independent democracies” in Africa, though many 
of their leaders continued to criticize the new African states as 
being bourgeois and dependent on Western capitalism. Similarly, 
capitalist concerns criticize Communist tendencies in the new 
Africa, w^hile others encourage the new trend by making com¬ 
mercial agreements with African governments. 

The fact is that the logic of the European imperial impact in 
the continent is now being worked out. Britain and France in 
particular, brought methods of government and political ideas 
that inevitably led the Africans to accept the basic principles of 
democracy. Once they had accepted the principle that it is the 
right of every individual to share in the government of the com¬ 
munity in which he lives, imperialism itself was doomed. Demo¬ 
cratic principles cannot he reconciled with the ethos of alien rule. 

Thus it was colonialism itself that inevitably dug its own grave. 
As urban and industrial life brought people together in large 
numbers for the first time, the political ideas imported by the 
colonialists began to spread and to stimulate political organiza¬ 
tion. The most popular phrase in Africa, “One man, one vote,” 
was imported directly from Europe. Those who adopted it at first 
envisaged sharing government with the colonial powers. It was 
bound to follow that the demand would quickly extend to a com¬ 
plete repudiation of alien rule and an insistence on independent 
government by the inhabitants of each country. 

This revolution became a combat not only against European 
imperialism but also against the traditional pattern of African 
life. The European ideas of democracy, based on individual 
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rights, were not only irreconcilable with alien rule but quite 
different from the traditional character of African government. 
The tribe governs itself as a community, not as a collection of 
individuals. The individual has an assured place within the com¬ 
munity, but none outside. Tribal decisions are community de¬ 
cisions, not the verdict of the majority. 

Africa is accomplishing its revolution under the stimulation of 
alien ideas and alien institutions. This has resulted in an up¬ 
heaval not only occasioned by the expulsion of colonial rulers 
but accompanied by the insecurity inevitably resulting from a 
destruction of traditional forms of society. The predictable con¬ 
sequence was the growth of new religious sects, political ideas, 
outbreaks of indiscipline, and a search for new sources of au¬ 
thority. There will be many rough and even brutal passages 
during this transitional period of insecurity, but it should be 
noted that, so far, not even the violence in the Congo, Angola, 
or Algeria has approached anything like the massacres that 
marked similar periods of European history. 

The politicians concentrate on watching the daily varying pat¬ 
tern of relations among the new African states and their impact 
on international affairs. The more profound issue is the effect 
of the African revolution on the personal lives of the 230 million 
people living in the continent. For the past hundred years or so, 
Africans have been accustomed to living under rulers whose seat 
of authority lay thousands of miles from Africa. The officers of 
the colonial powers personally in contact with the ordinary 
African might be paternalists, benevolent despots, or tyrants. The 
life of the African was greatly conditioned by his relations with 
the local district officer, the Asian trader, the white farmer or 
missionary, the mine manager and foreman. The white settler, 
educator, or administrator depended on current colonial policy, 
on the character of his local government, on his relations with 
African laborers and domestic servants. The Asians found them¬ 
selves in between, frequently despised by black and white alike. 
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Now all these patterns are changing. Throughout the period of 
European rule, race relations was the paramount factor. The 
color bar, with all its indignities, separated individuals on a 
basis of race and has left a deep scar throughout the continent, 
even in those countries with no European communities. The scar 
will remain as long as any vestige of racial privilege remains in 
any part of the continent. Africans themselves will never gain 
that self-confidence essential to tolerance until they feel them¬ 
selves free from the last hint of discrimination on color grounds. 

Nevertheless, the importance of race relations is diminishing 
throughout the continent now that most countries are governed 
by Africans. There is inevitably some feeling of black racialism 
as a reaction to the white privilege that has for so long dominated 
the life of the continent. Yet, it is remarkable that white men 
and women are already being elected to positions of authority 
by black electorates. It seems that color consciousness is experi¬ 
enced much more deeply by white people, particularly Anglo- 
Saxons, than by people of other skin colors. Once it is clear that 
Europeans will no longer try to secure privileges because of their 
skin color, there seems little reason to doubt that they will be 
welcome as equal citizens in the countries of their adoption. 
The evidence that this is possible already undermines the hys¬ 
terical obsessions of white settlers in the Rhodesias, South Africa, 
Algeria, and the Portuguese territories. “White Africans” in 
other parts of the continent have already begun to recognize that 
the white-supremacy concept of Southern Africa is endangering 
their own safety in the more advanced African territories. 

The gradual removal of racialism as the paramount factor in 
African society does not, by itself, lead the mass of African 
people into utopia. The political, social, and economic conse¬ 
quences of the conclusion of imperial rule necessarily cause wide¬ 
spread upheaval in the patterns of African life. The institutions 
taken over by the African politicians were those created by the 
imperial rulers. Colonial rule is essentially undemocratic, de- 
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pending for its authority on the imperial government’s sanction 
and imposed by imperial forces. When African ministers inherit 
government, they have to maintain the same degree of order, 
depending not on their authority from London, Paris, or Brussels, 
but on the ballots cast by their own people. The achievement of 
independence demands national unity, and the heady wine of 
nationalism has usually served to unify the country against the 
imperialists. The ballot box, however, implies division, while 
the problems of newly independent African states necessitate as 
great a degree of national unity as the struggle to remove colonial 
rule. The leaders of the new governments themselves have gen¬ 
erally spent most of their lives in nationalist activity, inevitably 
becoming opposition-minded and distrustful of the organs of gov¬ 
ernment. There is thus an immediate dichotomy after independ¬ 
ence. A people brought up to regard national unity as patriotism 
and division as treason is asked to divide by choosing between 
contending political parties. Those who have taught opposition to 
the government machine now have to persuade their people to 
cooperate with their own government. These are hardly the 
conditions that encourage the promotion of peaceful, tolerant, 
democratic government. 

There are other dangers arising from the use of European 
institutions in the battle against colonialism, and their adapta¬ 
tion to the newly independent states. Because power depends on 
organized electoral support, various methods of electioneering 
are encouraged. There is an invitation to bribery and intimida¬ 
tion. This may be the common experience of a transition to 
democracy, but if power depends on money or force the ballot 
box degenerates into a rubber stamp for political control by the 
rich and unscrupulous. 

Then again, as the necessity for strong government in a new 
state usually outweighs all other considerations, a mass illiterate 
electorate may endanger the life of the state itself. Colonial gov¬ 
ernment has usually set an example of strong action against its 
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opponents. The new ministers, often inexperienced, cannot be 
expected to control opposition by gentler methods. Frequently, 
they have information warning them of dangers hidden from the 
public. They have to choose between safeguarding their new 
state and observing the practice of democracy. So there fre¬ 
quently develops a growing separation between executive and 
legislature. The government does not feel it can afford to go 
through the slow process of informing its popularly elected legis¬ 
lature of all its actions and securing its consent. Governments 
thus tend to become more powerful, and legislatures weaker. 
Already, in many parts of Africa, this tendency is evident and in 
some cases has led to the establishment of a military autocracy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that for the time being many 
African states favor single-party systems rather than a continua¬ 
tion of the multiparty pattern inherited from European govern¬ 
ment. It may be that under present circumstances a greater 
degree of personal participation in public affairs can develop in 
the single-party system than through the conflict of parties. This 
would certainly follow normal African tradition. In tribal life, 
organized opposition is virtually unknown except where it leads 
to conflict. But individuals within those sections of the tribe 
recognized as capable of participating in decisions all have an 
influence on tribal policy; even where a chief is deputized to 
act on behalf of a tribe, he is expected to consult, and there are 
recognized limits to the extent of his power. If he crosses them, 
he is liable to deposition. 

Thus the ordinary African in his daily life may come to find 
that the degree of authority exercised over him is no less when 
his country is independent than it was under colonial rule. For 
a time he will accept the authority of his own people more readily 
than that of the colonial alien. He may well find the continuation 
of authority shores up his sense of security. He may be persuaded 
that national unity is essential to harness all the energies of the 
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nation for the gigantic tasks of overcoming poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease and creating national strength. 

Nevertheless, for those concerned with personal liberty, there 
are some grounds for apprehension. Modern life, which alone 
can provide the standards of health, education, social welfare, 
and wealth, demands individual initiative. This is contrary to 
the tribal tradition. It is often inimicable to national unity and 
to the communal effort needed in the immediate post-colonial 
period. Africans are themselves thus faced with the delicately 
poised issue of whether they can retain the benefits of tribal com¬ 
munity life, develop a national effort, and, at the same time, 
promote and extend personal liberty. Can they shake off their 
feudal prejudices toward the relations between young and old 
and between men and women? Such questions may seem hypo¬ 
thetical and even idealistic in the present state of the continent. 
Nevertheless, it is on their answers that the effect of the African 
revolution on the personal lives of the African people will depend. 

The answers to these fundamental questions involve more than 
just the conditions in each of the African states. International 
repercussions now have a direct impact on the African peoples. 
Only when a nation has become economically secure are its 
people likely to gain that tolerance capable of permitting a wide 
variety of views to be held, its competing organizations to be 
set up, and contending thoughts to be expressed. The economic 
health of African states still largely depends on the rest of the 
world. At the same time, the very rapidity of the change from 
colonialism to independence raises its own dangers. The new 
states have been formed out of the frontiers that Europeans have 
drawn to divide the continent among themselves. They bear no 
relation to the construction of African communities, to geogra¬ 
phy, to economics, or to anything specifically African. They have 
created their own frontier problems and the danger of sheer 
Balkanization of the continent. The new states vary in size from 
Gabon’s half-million to the nearly 40 million people of Nigeria. 
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International rivalries, contending blocs, and opposing policies 
have already arisen. 

For some years to come, pan»Africanism will contend with 
national greed and prestige, as well as with the divisive forces 
of Balkanization. But the African continent, on the morrow of its 
revolution, possesses one strength that is unique in world history. 
There is already a sense of Africanism pervading the whole con¬ 
tinent. Even among the most contentious leaders, there is some 
small feeling of community within the continent. Above all, 
Africans in all parts of the continent are determined that in the 
future African affairs will be controlled by Africans. This sense 
has stimulated vague blueprints for a variety of federations and 
confederations. Most of Gallic Africa has already developed a 
variety of common services. Unions (at least on paper) have 
already taken place between states. Plans are afoot to organize 
an East African federation and extend it to Central Africa. How 
these efforts will progress no one can foresee, but they are 
obviously vital if the great problems of language, communica¬ 
tions, and economic development are to be overcome. On them 
will depend the way in which the ordinary African man and 
woman are able to develop their sense of security, to find new 
relations between themselves, and to broaden their minds and 
outlooks with new ideas. 

Above all, this sense of Africanism utterly rejects the perspec¬ 
tive of a world divided into two camps. There have been various 
attempts to introduce the Cold War into Africa, particularly dur¬ 
ing the Congo crisis. Every attempt has led to its own failure. 
The outside world should know by now that anyone suspected of 
activity in Africa for the purposes of either side in the Cold War 
destroys his own purpose. Even the trade-union movement refuses 
to be linked either to the ICFTU or the WFTU, and is now de¬ 
veloping its own pan-African movement. In fact, African sensi¬ 
tivity on this issue is such that it is always liable to react against 
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those who try, in either practice or theory, to drag the continent 
into the East-West struggle. 

In their efforts to avoid the Cold War and yet to join the inter¬ 
national community, the Africans have naturally turned to the 
United Nations. They may criticize many of its actions, but they 
acknowledge it as their only hope to secure help politically and 
economically, to influence world affairs, and to insulate them¬ 
selves against the East-West struggle. They would like to see the 
United Nations turned from a cockpit of Communist-non-Com- 
munist intrigue into a genuine international organization repre¬ 
senting equally East, West, and neutrals. They see it as the only 
agency free from colonialism, neocolonialism, and the new forms 
of imperialism. They seek its help for their own economic 
development, to assist them in political troubles, and as the only 
agency capable of avoiding world war. It is ironic that the last 
continent to enter the world community should bring with it a 
genuine and fresh breath of internationalism, for so long dis¬ 
carded by tlie older nations. 
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Chronology ojMajor Events 


1100 ex. 
813 B.c. 
631 B.c. 
470 B.c. 


332 B.c. 


168 B.c, 
A.D. 100 
300 

639-681 

700 

1150 

1415 

1441 

1471 

1481 

1482 
1486 
1491 
1497 

1502 


Erection of Utica in Tunisia by the Phoenicians. 
Founding of Carthage by the Phoenicians. 

City of Cyrene built by Greeks. 

The Carthaginian Hanno claimed to have sailed through 
the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar) down the 
West African coast to the River Gambia. 

Alexander the Great conquered Egypt and built Alex¬ 
andria. 

Rome colonized Egypt. 

Christianity came to North Africa. 

Probable founding of Sudanese kingdom of Ghana. 
Moslem conquest of North Africa. 

Arabs began to colonize East Africa and began slave trad¬ 
ing with Asia. 

Founding of Timbuktu. 

Portuguese under Prince Henry the Navigator began to 
explore and trade with West Africa. 

Pdrst African slaves taken to Portugal. 

Portuguese reached the Gold Coast; began gold mining. 
Portuguese founded first settlement station, Elmina, on 
the Gold Coast. 

Portugal colonized Angola. 

Cape discovered by Portuguese under Bartholomew Diaz. 
Roman Catholic missionaries visited the Congo. 

Vasco da Gama sailed round South Africa, up the East 
African coast, and crossed the Indian Ocean to Asia. 

First African slaves taken to Haiti. 
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1505 Portuguese settlement established in Mozambique. 

1560 Development of Christianity in East Africa by the Jesuits. 

1562 Sir John Hawkins began British slave trade between 

Africa and the Americas. 

Seventeenth Decline of Portuguese and Spanish empires and rise in 
century succession of Dutch, French, British, and Arab empires. 
1620 First slaves sold by Dutch to Virginia. 

1622 Portuguese missionary, Father Lobo, reached Ethiopia. 

1637 Establishment of first French interests in Cinegal. 

1643 French established in Reunion. 

1652 Dutch settled at the Cape, led by Jan van Riebeck. Stop¬ 

over point established for ships sailing to East Indies. 
1658 First slaves imported to Cape. 

1672 Royal Africa Company founded in England as trading 

venture. 

1680 sqq. Considerable slave trading between Africa and the West 
Indies. 

1688 Huguenot refugees from France arrived at Cape. 

1715-1810 French ruled Mauritius. 

1770 James Bruce discovered junction of Blue and White Niles 

at Khartoum. 

Beginnings of constant contact between Cape settlers and 
Bantu. 

1779 First war against Xhosa. 

1787 Formation of Sierra Leone Company to resettle freed 

slaves. 

1792 Founding of Freetown. 

1795 Expedition of Mungo Park from the mouth of the Gambia 

to reach the Niger. 

British occupied Cape during Napoleonic Wars. 

1803 Cape returned to Dutch. 

1805 Second expedition of Mungo Park, in which he lost his 
life. 

1806 Second British occupation of Cape. 

1807 Slave trade made illegal by British Parliament. 

1808 Transfer of Sierra Leone from Sierra Leone Company to 
British Crown. 

1809 Pass system introduced for Hottentots. 

1814 Cape Colony ceded to Great Britain. 



1815 

1820 

1823 

1828 

1830 

1833 

1836-40 

1838 

1840 

1841 

1842 


1843 

1844 

1847 

1849 

1851 

1852 
1854 


1855 

1857 


1859 

1860 


1866 
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Congress of Vienna, partition of African colonies among 
European imperial powers. 

British settlers landed in eastern Cape Province. 
Repatriation of freed slaves from America to Liberia. 
Citizen rights granted to all free Coloured people in the 
Cape. 

French bombarded Algiers into submission. 

Abolition of slavery in British colonies. 

The great trek of the Boers from the Cape Colony to 
escape from the new liberalism of the Cape Government. 
Battle of Blood River between Voortrekkers and Zulus 
under Dingaan. 

Appointment of first British Consul at Zanzibar. 

French established in Equatorial Africa. 

Christian missionaries arrived in Nigeria. 

Non-Europeans in Cape Colony given same rights before 
the law as whites. 

Natal declared British colony. 

Hundred-year treaty of protectorate signed between Brit¬ 
ain and the Gold Coast. 

Liberia declared independent. 

Livingstone discovered Lake Ngami. 

Livingstone reached Upper Zambezi. 

First British invasion of Nigeria. 

Transvaal established as independent republic. 

Orange Free State declared independent. 

Representative government established at the Cape; equal 
political rights lor all races. 

Livingstone discovered Victoria Falls and reached mouth 
of Zambezi. 

Speke and Burton started expedition from Zanzibar 
across Tanganyika to East African Rift Valley. Speke dis¬ 
covered Lake Victoria. 

Livingstone discovered Lake Nyasa. 

Speke and Grant started second expedition, discovering 
source of Nile in Lake Victoria. 

Indian indentured laborers brought to Natal sugar plan¬ 
tations. 

Diamonds discovered in South Africa at Kimberley. 
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1868 Basutoland became British protectorate. 

1869 Opening of Suez Canal, bringing decline in importance of 
Cape route. 

1870 British Governor appointed over Equatorial provinces, 
including Sudan. 

1871 Stanley discovered Livingstone at Ujiji on the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

1872 Responsible government granted to Cape Colony. 

1873 British invasion of Ashanti. 

1874 Stanley’s expedition to the Congo. 

1877 Stanley’s journey across Africa. 

Transvaal annexed by British. 

1878 British-Zulii war. 

1879 United African Company formed by British traders. 

1880 First Boer war. 

1881 French invaded Tunis, established protectorate. 
Restoration of Transvaal indei)endence. 

1882 Ivory Coast occupied by French. 

British military intervention in Egypt. 

Revolt of Sudane.se. 

1884 Establishment of Congo Free State. 

Carl Peters founded German Colonization Society in 
Berlin; made expedition to East Africa. 

Germany annexed South-West Africa, established control 
of Cameroons and Togoland. 

British Government established protectorate over British 
Somaliland. 

1885 Berlin conference over Congo dispute; partition of Africa. 
German Government sent fleet to Zanzibar; German East 
Africa established. 

Death of Gordon at Khartoum. 

1885-1914 Imperiali.st rivalry intensified among Britain, France, and 
Germany. 

1886 British Royal Niger Company formed. 

Discovery of gold at Witwatersrand, beginnings of Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

1888 Formation of British East Africa Company. 

Cecil Rhodes obtained mineral concessions in Rhodesia. 



1889 

1890 

1891 


1893 

1894 

1895 


1896-97 

1899-1902 

1900 

1904-6 

1905 

1906 

1907 
1910 


1911 

1912 

1914 
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British South Africa Company formed. 

Condominium set up by Britain and Egypt over the 
Sudan. 

British protectorate established over Zanzibar. 

Pioneer column started for Rhodesia. Fort built at Salis¬ 
bury. 

Nyasaland became British protectorate; most of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia handed over to British South 
Africa Company. 

British protectorate declared over Bechuanaland and 
Matabeleland. 

British established protectorate over Uganda. 

Matabele war. 

France annexed Kingdom of Dahomey. 

Protectorate established over British East Africa, later 
known as Kenya. 

Building of Kenya-Uganda railway began. 

Jameson raid. 

Matabele and Mashona rebellions. 

Second Boer war; Transvaal and Orange Free State 
annexed by Britain. 

Nigeria transferred from Royal Niger Company to British 
Colonial Office. 

British invasion of Northern Nigeria; Southern Nigeria 
placed under British Governor. 

Italy assumed control of Italian Somaliland. 

Indian passive-resistance campaign led by Gandhi against 
pass laws in Transvaal. 

Transvaal and Orange Free State restored to responsible 
government. 

Union of South Africa formed. 

Protectorates proclaimed of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria. 

Italians annexed Libya from Turkey. 

Arabs and Spaniards established protectorates in Mo¬ 
rocco. 

Northern and Southern provinces of Nigeria amalga¬ 
mated. 

British protectorate established over Egypt. 
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1919 German African colonies placed under mandates of the 
League of Nations to be administered by Britain, France, 
Belgium, and South Africa. 

1920 Dr. Aggrey’s visit to Africa. 

1922 British protectorate in Egypt ended; Egypt became nom¬ 
inally independent. 

1923 Responsible government established in Southern Rho¬ 
desia. 

1924 British Government took over full administration of 
Northern Rhodesia from British South African Company. 

1927 Firestone Rubber plantation begun in Liberia. 

1931 Statute of Westminster: South Africa became inde¬ 

pendent of all British control. 

1935 Italian invasion of Ethiopia. 

1936 Africans removed from common electoral roll in Cape 
Colony. 

1940 First Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 

1941 Italians driven out of Ethiopia; Emperor Haile Selassie 
restored to the throne. 

1945 League of Nations mandated territories to be transferred 

to the trusteeship scheme under the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations. 

1948 General election in South Africa; Malan and National 

Party elected on apartheid program. 

1950 Seretse Khama and Tshekedi Khama exiled. 

1951 First general election in the Gold Coast. Nkrumah re¬ 
leased from jail to become virtually the first African 
Prime Minister. 

Nigerian constitution with majority of elected Africans in 
legislative and executive councils. 

Beginning of constitutional dispute in South Africa over 
removal of Cape Coloured voters. 

1952 Libya became independent. 

Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya started. 

1953 Federation of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. 

Kabaka of Buganda exiled. 

Malan and National Party re-elected in South African 
elections. 



1954 


1955 

1956 

March, 1957 
March 6,1957 

May, 1957 

July, 1957 
Nov., 1957 

March, 1958 

April, 1958 

May, 1958 
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First federal elections in Central African Federation. Sir 
Godfrey Huggins first Prime Minister; Sir Roy Welensky 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Algerian revolution broke out. 

Lyttelton multiracial constitution for Kenya. 

Second general election in the Gold Coast; Nkrumah and 
Convention People’s Party returned. 

Rise of opposition National Liberation Movement in the 
Gold Coast. 

Federal form of government adopted in Nigeria. 

J. G. Strijdom took over from Malan as Prime Minister 
of South Africa. 

Kabaka of Buganda returned with new constitution. 

First ministerial system for Uganda. 

South African Senate enlarged from forty-eight to eighty- 
nine members; Appeal Court also increased. 

Third general election in the Gold Coast. Nkrumah and 
the CPP returned again. 

Seretse Khama returned to Bechuanaland. 

Cape Coloured voters finally removed from Cape electoral 
roll. 

Togoland voted for incorporation with the Gold Coast. 
First African elections in Kenya. 

Declaration of Ghana, first black Dominion in the Com¬ 
monwealth, 

Constitutional conference for Nigeria, with offer of self- 
government to regions. 

Sierra Leone elections under new constitution with minis¬ 
terial government. 

First Zanzibar elections to Legislative Council. 

New Kenya constitution, with increased African repre¬ 
sentation. 

Kenya African elections for additional representation 
under the new constitution. 

South African elections; Strijdom and National Party 
returned with increased majority. 

Accra Conference of independent African states. 
Crossbench elections in Kenya Legislative Council. 
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Algerian crisis led to downfall of the French Govern¬ 
ment; General de Gaulle took over government. 

June, 1958 Southern Rhodesian elections won by United Federal 

Party; former Prime Minister Garfield Todd defeated. 
August, 1958 Death of Strijdom; Verwoerd elected Prime Minister of 
South Africa. 

Sept., 1958 Tanganyika African National Union-supported candi¬ 

dates won elections in fifteen constituencies. 

French referendum; Guinea voted for independence from 
France; other French African territories supported con¬ 
stitution of General de Gaulle. 

Oct., 1958 Nigerian Constitutional Conference resumed; October, 
I960, fixed as independence date. 

First direct elections to Uganda Legislative Council. 

Nov., 1958 Sudan coup d'etat; military government formed. 

Central African elections under new constitution; Sir Roy 
Welensky returned as Prime Minister. 

Ghana and Guinea announced intention to form union. 
Dec., 1958 New Northern Rhodesian constitution. 

Accra Conference of African colonial territories. 

Plans for an elected Legislative Council in Basutoland 
announced. 

Jan., 1959 Southern Carneroons elections won by Kamerun National 
Democratic Party. 

Feb., 1959 State of emergency declared in Southern Rhodesia, con¬ 
gresses banned, and African leaders arrested. 

Disturbances in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

March, 1959 State of emergency in Nyasaland, National Congress 
banned, Hastings Banda and other leaders arrested. 
Zambia Congress banned in Northern Rhodesia; leaders 
punished. 

Northern Nigeria became internally self-governing. 
Mauritius general election won by Labour Party. 

June, 1959 New Tunisian constitution providing for universal-suf¬ 
frage elections. 

July, 1959 Devlin Commission reported on Nyasaland disturbances. 
Sept., 1959 New Basutoland constitution came into effect. 

Oct., 1959 Responsible ministerial government introduced in Tan¬ 
ganyika. 



Nov,, 1959 

Dec., 1959 
Jan., 1960 

Feb., 1960 
March, 1960 

May, 1960 

June, 1960 

July, 1960 


Aug., 1960 


Sept., 1960 
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Disturbances in Ruanda-Urundi between the Watutsi and 
Bahutii tribes. 

Nigerian federal elections. 

French Cameroons became independent as Republic of 
Cameroun. 

Basutoland primary elections for Basutoland Council. 
Kenya Constitutional Conference in London. 

Second All-African People’s Conference, in Tunis. 
Algerian settler insurrection unsuccessful. 

Somaliland Protectorate held first elections. 

State of emergency declared in Union of South Africa 
after massacre at Sharpeville. 

Sierre Leone elections held under new constitution. 
Gambia general election. 

Constitutional Conference on Tanganyika. 

Madagascar became independent republic under new 
name of Malagasy. 

Belgian Congo became independent republic. 

Conference of independent African states at Addis Ababa. 
Ghana became a republic, with Kwame Nkrumah as its 
first President. 

Force Publique mutinied in Congo, and U.N. intervened 
to restore order. 

Monrovia Conference of independent states. 

Somalia became an independent republic when British 
Somaliland Protectorate and Italian trusteeship territory 
of Somalia merged. 

Former French territories of Central African Republic, 
the Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Niger, Senegal, 
Chad, and Upper Volta became independent republics. 
Second Tanganyikan general election resulted in another 
complete victory for TANU, led by Julius Nyerere. 

New Nyasaland constitution announced, providing for 
elected majority in the Legislative Council. 

French Soudan became independent republic under new 
name of Mali. 

Monckton Commission on Central African Federation 
reported to the British Government. 
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Oct., 1960 


Nov., 1960 
Dec., 1960 


Jan., 1961 


Feb., 1961 


March, 1961 


April, 1961 


May, 1961 


Nigeria became independent. 

South African referendum on whether South Africa 
should become a republic; majority vote in favor of 
republic. 

Mauritania became an independent republic. 

Central African Federation Conference opened in Lon¬ 
don and adjourned until decisions had been reached on 
territorial constitutions. 

Southern Rhodesian Constitutional Conference opened in 
London and adjourned to Salisbury. 

Northern Rhodesian Constitutional Conference opened in 
London. 

New Bechuanaland constitution announced, providing for 
executive and legislative councils for the first time. 
Conference of independent states at Casablanca. 

Zanzibar general election resulted in deadlock. Caretaker 
government established until new elections could be held. 
Primary elections in Kenya under new constitution. 

U.N. plebiscite in British Canieroons resulted in Southern 
Cameroons deciding to join Cameroun Republic, North¬ 
ern Cameroons to join Nigeria. 

Patrice Lumumba murdered in the Congo. 

Southern Rhodesian constitutional proposals published. 
Kenya elections. 

Northern Rhodesian constitutional proposals published at 
end of London conference. 

Third All-African People’s Conference held, in Cairo. 
Uganda elections won by Democratic Party. 

Madagascar conference of Congo politicians. 

Uprisings and disturbances in Angola, brutally sup¬ 
pressed by Portuguese. 

Sierra Leone became independent. 

Another attempted insurrection by settlers and army in 
Algeria unsuccessful. 

South Africa became a republic and left the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Bechuanaland elections. 

Tanganyika became self-governing, with Julius Nyerere 
as its first Prime Minister. 

Monrovia Conference of heads of state. 
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June, 1961 Amendments to Northern Rhodesian constitutional pro¬ 
posals published. 

Conference on East Africa in London. 

July, 1961 Southern Rhodesian referendum resulted in constitutional 

proposals being approved. 

Fighting broke out between French and Tunisians over 
base at Bizerte. 

Aug., 1961 All restrictions finally lifted on Jomo Kenyatta; leading 
Kenyan African parties issued joint plan. 

Nyasaland general elections won by Malawi Congress 
Party, led by Hastings Banda. 

Sept., 1961 Uganda Constitutional Conference in London. 

Elections in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Dec., 1961 Tanganyika became independent. 

Scheduled for 1962 

Internal self-government for Uganda (March), elections (April), inde¬ 
pendence (October). 

Internal self-government for Gambia. 

Independence for Ruanda-Urundi (April). 

Review of Central African federal constitution. 

New constitution for Northern Rhodesia. 

Elections under new constitution for Southern Rhodesia. 

Constitutional conference for Kenya. 

New constitution for Swaziland. 

Resumption of Monrovia Conference in Lagos. 

New constitution for Egypt. 

Further Franco-Algerian negotiations. 

Further negotiations for East and possibly East-Central African Federa¬ 
tion. 

Another All-African People’s Conference at Bamako (February-March). 
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Independent States 


CAMEROVN, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 182,970 sq. miles Population: 4,000,000 (approx.) 

Principal products: cocoa, coffee, cotton, bananas 

Independent republic (January, 1961); former French trust lerritor>% it also 
includes the former British trust territory of Southern Cameroons, which 
decided by plebiscite to join the republic in 1961. President; cabinet forri 
of government; National Assembly elected by universal adult suffrage. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Area: 238,000 sq. miles Population: 1,185,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal product: cotton 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French colony and member 
slate of the French Community. President; cabinet form of government; 
elected assembly of 49 members. 


CHAD 

Area: 495,000 sq. miles Population: 2,730,000 (est.) 

Principal product: cotton 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French colony and member 
state of the French Community. Government by President with Council of 
Ministers and National Assembly of 83 elected members. 

CONGO, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 129,000 sq. miles Population: 7,950,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Independent republic (August, 1960) ; former French territory and member 
state of the French Community. President and elected National Assembly. 
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CONGO REPUBLIC, THE 

Area: 139,000 sq. miles Population: 13,652,857 

Principal products: animal and vegetable fats, timber, cotton, coffee, rubber, 
copper, gold, diamonds 

Independent republic (June, 1960); former Belgian colony. 

DAHOMEY, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 44,290 sq. miles Population: 2,003,000 (1960 est.) 

Principal products: palm products and groundnuts 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French territory and member 
state of the French Community. President; government of 12 ministers; Na¬ 
tional Assembly of 70 elected members. 

EGYPT 

Area: 386,00 sq. miles Population: 26,003,000 (1960 est.) 

Principal products: cotton, rice 

Egypt became a republic in 1953, after the overthrow of the monarchy. In 
1958, the U.A.R. was formed by union with Syria. The constitution provided 
for one head of state and a common legislature, as well as a separate execu¬ 
tive council for each of the two regions. The National Assembly was com¬ 
posed of an equal number of members from Egypt and Syria, all nominated 
by the President. After a coup d'etat in September, 1961, Syria broke away 
from the U.A.R. 

ETHIOPIA 

Area: 398,350 sq. miles Population: 21,000,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: coffee, tobacco, cattle, hides and skins 

Independent; government by Council of Ministers responsible to the Emperor, 
with Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 210 members, elected by universal 
adult suffrage. 

GABON REPUBLIC 

Area: 102,290 sq. miles Population: 420,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: gold, oil 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French territory and member 
state of the French Community. President and elected National Assembly. 

GHANA, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 91,843 sq. miles Population: 6,690,730 (1960 census) 

Principal products: cocoa, palm products, gold, diamonds, manganese 
Independent (March, 1957) republic (1960); former British colony of the 
Gold Coast, it includes the former trust territory of Togoland. President, 
who is head of state and head of the government; cabinet of not fewer than 
8 ministers; National Assembly of 104 members elected by universal adult 
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suffrage and 10 specially elected women members. Member of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

GUINEA, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 95,000 sq. miles (approx.) Population: 2,727,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: rice, palm products, coffee, bananas, iron ore, bauxite 
Independent republic (October, 1958); former French colony. 

IVORY COAST, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 127,520 sq. miles Population: 3,103,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: coffee, cocoa, timber, bananas 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French territory and member 
state of the French Community. President; government of 15 ministers and 
National Assembly of 100 elected members. 

LIBERIA 

Area: 97,000 sq. miles Population: 1,600,000 (approx.) 

Principal products: rubber, iron ore 

Independent republic with presidential system of government (modeled on 
U.S.); Senate of 10 members and House of Representatives of 39 members 
elected on a restricted franchise. 


LIBYA 

Area: 679,343 sq. miles Population: 1,172,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: olives, dates 

Independent (December, 1951); formerly an Italian colony; monarchy with 
federal constitution; two-chamber parliament with Senate of 24 members 
nominated by the King and provincial legislative councils. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of 55 elected members. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

Area: 229,438 sq. miles Population: 5,239,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: coffee, cloves, vanilla, rice, sugar 

Independent republic (June, 1960); former French colony and member state 
of the French Community. Government with president, 11 ministers, and 9 
secretaries of state; Senate of 37 elected members; National Assembly of 
90 elected members. 

MALI 

Area: 463,500 sq. miles Population: 4,300,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: groundnuts, rice, cotton 

Independent republic (September, 1%0); former French colony of Soudan 
and member state of the French Community. President with cabinet of 12 
members. National Assembly of 70 members elected by universal adult 
suffrage. 
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MAURITANIA, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF 
Area: 418,810 sq. miles Population: 727,000 (1960 est.) 

Principal products: cattle, gum, salt 

Independent republic (November, 1960); former French colony and member 
state of the French Community. President, government council of 8 ministers, 
National Assembly of 34 members elected by universal adult suffrage. 

MOROCCO 

Area: 173,879 sq. miles Population: 10,556,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: fish, wine, wool, phosphates 

Independent (March, 1956); formerly French and Spanish protectorates. 
Monarchy ruled by the Sultan, who chooses the 76 members of the National 
Consultative Assembly. 


NIGER, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 490,000 sq. miles Population: 2,555,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: cotton, rice, salt, iron ore, gum arable 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French colony and member 
state of French Community. President and government of 13 ministers. Na¬ 
tional Assembly of 60 members elected by universal adult suffrage. 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF 

Area: 339,170 sq. miles (excluding Population: 34,684,000 (mid-1959 
Northern Cameroons) est.) 

Principal products: groundnuts, palm products 

Independent (1960); former British colony of Nigeria and former trust terri¬ 
tory of Northern Cameroons; member of Commonwealth. 

Federal constitution 
Senate: President 

36 members, 12 from each region 
4 members from Lagos 
4 special members 

and those members of the Council of Ministers who are members of the 
House of Representatives (nonvoting) 

Council of Ministers: 

Prime Minister 
22 ministers 

House of Representatives: 

312 elected members, elected on adult suffrage in Eastern and Western 
regions and male adult suffrage in Northern Region 
Each region has a nominated House of Chiefs, an elected House of As¬ 
sembly, and an Executive Council presided over by a Premier. 
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SENEGAL 

Area: 76,085 sq. miles Population: 2,550,000 (U.N. 1960 est.) 

Principal products: groundnuts, titanium, cement, phosphates 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French colony and member 
state of the French Community. President, government council of 15 ministers. 
National Assembly of 60 members elected by universal adult suffrage. 

SIERRA LEONE 

Area: 27,925 sq. miles Population: 2,400,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: palm products, iron ore, diamonds 

Independent (April, 1961); former British colony and protectorate; Cabinet 
of Prime Minister and 15 other ministers. House of Representatives of 51 
members elected by universal adult suffrage and 2 nominated members. Mem¬ 
ber of the Commonwealth. 

SOMALIA, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 265,936 sq. miles Population: 2,400,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: millet, hides, skins, salt, gum 

Independent republic (July, 1960); formed by merger of British Somaliland 
Protectorate and Italian trusteeship territory of Somalia. Government by 
cabinet system with United Assembly of 123 elected members. 

SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 472,294 sq. miles Population: 15,841,128 (1960) 

African: 10,807,809 

European: 3,067,638 

Coloured: 1,488,267 

Asian: 477,414 

Principal products: gold, diamonds, uranium, fruit, wool 

Independent; became a republic in May, 1961, when it left the British 
Commonwealth; cabinet system of government. 

State President, elected by both Houses of Parliament 
Senate of 54 members: 

11 nominated by the President, as follows: 

2 for each province 

1 for Cape Coloured voters in Cape Province 

2 for South-West Africa 
43 elected 

House of Assembly of 160 elected members (including 4 representatives of 
Coloured voters in Cape Province) 

Franchise: Except in Cape Province, where Coloureds have a restricted 
franchise, only Europeans over the age of 18 have a vote. 
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THE SUDAN, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 967,500 sq. miles Population: 11,615,000 (mid-1960 est.) 

Principal products: cotton, gum arabic 
Independent (January, 1956); formerly under condominium of Britain and 
Egypt. Military government with supreme constitutional authority vested 
in the Supreme Council of the Armed Forces, with a cabinet appointed by 
the milit£u*y President. 

TANGANYIKA 

Area: 362,688 sq. miles Population: 9,238,600 (mid-1960 est.) 

African: 9,099,000 

Asian: 87,000 

Arab: 25,000 

European: 22,300 

Other: 4,600 

Principal products: sisal, cotton, coffee, diamonds 

Independent (December, 1961); former British trust territory, member of 
the Commonwealth. 

Cabinet form of government 
Legislative Council: 

71 elected members: 

50 unreserved seats 
11 seats reserved for Asians 
10 seats reserved for Europeans 
9 nominated members: 

4 European 
3 African 
1 Arab 
1 Goan 

Franchise: Common roll with qualifications based on age, residence, and 
literacy in English or Swahili; or annual income of £75; or having been a 
holder of a prescribed office. 

TOGO, REPUBLIC OF 

Area: 21,895 sq. miles Population: 1,642,000 (1958-59 est.) 

Principal products: cocoa, cotton, coffee, groundnuts, palm products 

Independent (April, 1960); former French trust territory. President, Council 
of Ministers responsible to a Chamber of Deputies of 46 members elected 
by universal adult suffrage. 

TUNISIA 

Area: 79,000 sq. miles Population: 3,965,000 (1960 est.) 

Principal products: olives, wine, cork 

Independent republic (March, 1956); former French protectorate. President; 
Ministry of 12 secretaries of state and elected National Assembly of 90 
members. 
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UPPER VOLTA 

Area: 105,900 sq. miles Population: 4,004,000 (1960 est.) 

Principal products: livestock, fish, groundnuts 

Independent republic (August, 1960); former French colony and member 
state of French Community. Government Council of 12 ministers and Na¬ 
tional Assembly of 70 members. 

British Territories in Africa 
West Africa 

GAMBIA 

Area: 4,003 sq. miles ; Population: 295,000 (mid-1959 est.) 

Principal product: groundnuts 
British colony and protectorate 
Executive Council: 

6 unofficial ministers (including Chief Minister) 

4 ex-officio members 
Legislative Council: 

4 ex-officio members 

up to 3 nominated members 

27 members elected on universal adult suffrage 

East Africa 

KENYA 

Area: 244,960 sq. miles Population: 6,580,000 (1960 est.) 

African: 6,300,000 

European: 67,000 

Asian: 174,300 

Arab: 38,600 

Other: 6,100 

Principal products: sisal, coffee, pyrethrum 
British colony and protectorate 
Council of Ministers: 

4 officials 
4 Africans 
3 Europeans 
1 Asian 

Legislative Council: 

53 elected members: 

33 unreserved seats 
10 seats reserved for Europeans 
5 seats reserved for non-Moslem Asians 
3 seats reserved for Moslem Asians 
2 seats reserved for Arabs 
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12 national members (elected by the 53 constituency members sitting as 
an electoral college): 

4 Africans 
4 Europeans 
3 Asians 
1 Arab 

Franchise: Common roll with qualifications based on age, residence, and 
ability to read and write in own language; or office-holder in wide range of 
scheduled posts at time of registration; or annual income of £75. 

UGANDA 

Area: 93,981 sq. miles Population: 6,682,900 (mid-1%0 est.) 

African: 6,000,000 (approx.) 

Asian: 73,000 

European: 11,000 

Principal products: cotton, coffee, maize, groundnuts 

British protectorate; internal self-government planned for March, 1962; inde¬ 
pendence for October, 1962. 

Council of Ministers of 13 members: 

Governor as President 
10 directly or specially elected 
3 officials 

Legislative Council: 

62 members: 

30 elected members: 

18 Africans 
6 Asians 
6 Europeans 

14 government members and officials 
3 ex-officio 

15 nominated members 

Franchise: Qualitative franchise with land-ownership, occupational, literacy, 
public-service, and income qualifications. 


ZANZIBAR 

Area: 1,020 sq. miles Population: 307,000 (mid-1960 est.) 


1948 census: 


African: 

75.6% 

Arab: 

16.9% 

Indian: 

6.1% 

European : 

.1% 

Other: 

1.3% 


Principal products: cloves, coconuts 
British protectorate 
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Executive Council: 

British Resident as President 
5 elected ministers (including a Chief Minister) 

3 ex-officio 
Legislative Council: 

Speaker 

22 elected members 
3 ex-officio members 

up to 5 appointed members (2 appointed by Sultan) 

Franchise: Common roll, adult franchise based on educational and economic 
qualifications. 

Central Africa 

FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NY AS ALAND 
Area: 488,060 sq. miles Population: 8,327,400 (mid-1960 est.) 

African: 7,980,000 

European: 308,000 

Asian and 
other: 39,400 

Self-governing colony 

Constitution (matters not on the concurrent or executive lists are reserved 
to the territorial governments) 

Governor General: 

has power to reserve any bill for H.M. pleasure and must do this for bills 
referred by the African Affairs Board. 

Cabinet system: 

on British model 
Federal Assembly: 

44 elected members: 

24 from Southern Rhodesia 
14 from Northern Rhodesia 
6 from Nyasaland 
8 African elected members: 

4 from Southern Rhodesia 
2 from Northern Rhodesia 
2 from Nyasaland 

4 specially elected African members 
2 from Northern Rhodesia 

2 from Nyasaland 

3 European members for African interests: 

1 from Southern Rhodesia 
*1 from Northern Rhodesia 
*1 from Nyasaland 

* These will eventually be replaced by ordinary elected members, of un¬ 
specified race. 
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Franchise: There are two electoral rolls, the General and the Special Roll. 
Voters on the General Roll elect the 44 elected members and combine with 
Special Roll electors in voting for the 8 African elected members and 1 
European representative from Southern Rhodesia. 

Voters on the Special Roll elect the 8 African elected members and 1 Euro¬ 
pean in Southern Rhodesia. 

Qualifications for the two rolls are as follows: 

General Roll Special Roll 

Rhodesian subject or British pro- Rhodesian subject or British protected 
tected person; over 21 years of person; over 21 years of age; resident 
age; resident in Federation for 2 in Federation for 2 years; literate in 

years; literate in English and able English and able to complete applica- 

to complete application form un- tion form unaided, 
aided. 

Either: 

Annual income of jC720 or owner- Annual income of £150 or ownership of 
ship of land worth £1,500. land worth £500. 

Or— Or— 

Annual income of £480 or owner- Annual income of £120 together with 
ship of land worth £1,000 to- approved secondary education (2 
gelher with approved primary years), 
education. 

Or— 

Annual income of £300 or owner¬ 
ship of land worth £500 to¬ 
gether with approved secondary 
education (4 years). 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Area: 288,130 sq. miles Population: 2,457,600 (1960 est.) 

African: 2,370,000 

European: 77,000 

Asian and 

other: 10,600 

Principal products: copper, zinc, lead, tobacco 
British protectorate 
Latest Constitutional proposals— 

Executive Council: 

6 unofficial members (at least 2 Africans and 2 Europeans) 

3 or 4 officials 

Legislative Council: 

45 elected members: 

15 elected on Upper Roll in single-member constituencies 

15 elected on Lower Roll in single-member constituencies 
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15 national* members: 

8 elected in 4 double-member constituencies (1 African and 1 Euro¬ 
pean candidate to be returned in each constituency) 

6 elected in single-member constituencies 
1 elected by Asian and Coloured voters 

* In all the national constituencies (except that reserved for Asian and 
Coloured voters), candidates must obtain a minimum of 12.5% of the votes 
or 400 votes (whichever is less) cast by each race to qualify for election. 

Franchise: There are two electoral rolls. The qualifications are as follows: 
All voters must be 21 years of age, a citizen of the Federation, or a British- 
protected person by virtue of connection with Northern Rhodesia, and 
resident in the Federation for a continuous period of 2 years and in the 
constituency 3 months before registration. 


Upper Roll 

Literate in English, 4 years of second¬ 
ary education, and annual income 
of £300 or property worth £500. 

Or— 

Full primary education and annual 
income of £480 or property worth 
£ 1 , 000 . 

Or— 

Annual income of £720 or property 
worth £1,500. 

Or— 

Chief, hereditary councilor, depart¬ 
mental councilor, member of na¬ 
tive authority, member of native 
court, member of African township 
management board or area housing 
board, minister of religion, mem¬ 
ber of certain religious bodies with 
two years’ secondary education who 
follows no other profession, uni¬ 
versity graduate, holder of certifi¬ 
cate of honor, decoration for gal¬ 
lantry, or other honor awarded by 
the Queen, and person with £300 
annual income who has been in the 
service of an employer for a con¬ 
tinuous period of 10 years. 

Or— 

Wife of a person qualified in any one 
of the above categories (only the 
first or senior wife of a polygamous 
marriage can qualify on her hus¬ 
band’s qualifications). 


Lower Roll 

Literate in English and annual in¬ 
come of £120 or property worth 
£250. 

Or- 

Literate in the vernacular and a mem¬ 
ber of one of the following cate¬ 
gories : 

Hereditary councilor, departmental 
councilor, member of native au¬ 
thority, member of native court, 
member of African township 
management board or of area 
housing board, headman of reg¬ 
istered village, pensioner in re¬ 
ceipt of monthly or annual 
pension earned after not less than 
15 years’ service with a single 
employer, ex-serviceman with 12 
months’ active service or regular 
engagement with armed forces, 
individual, peasant, or improved 
farmer registered for 2 years, 
member of prescribed religious 
body, holder of certificate of 
honor, decoration for gallantry, 
or other honor awarded by the 
Queen. 

Or— 

Wife of a person qualified in any of 
the above categories (only the first 
or senior wife of a polygamous mar¬ 
riage can qualify on her husband’s 
qualifications). 
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NYASALAND 

Area: 49,177 sq. miles Population: 2,830,000 (mid-1960 est,) 

African: 2,810,000 
European: 9,300 

Asian: 11,100 

Coloured: 1,700 

Principal products: tobacco, tea, maize, millet 
British protectorate 
Executive Council: 

10 members: 

5 unofficial (2 from among members of the Legislative Council elected 
by Higher Roll and 3 elected by Lower Roll) 

2 nominated officials 

3 ex-officio 
Legislative Council: 

28 elected members: 

20 elected on Lower Roll 
8 elected on Higher Roll 
5 officials from Legislative Council 

Franchise: Dual-roll franchise, with lower qualifications than in other two 
territories. Minimum qualifications for franchise are literacy in any language 
in common use in the territory and payment of taxes or tax exemption for 
10 years prior to registration. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Area: 150,333 sq. miles Population: 3,069,300 (mid-1960 est.) 

African: 2,830,000 

Emopean: 223,000 

Asian: 6,100 

Coloured: 10,200 

Principal products: tobacco, chrome, coal 

Colony; internally self-governing; subject to provisos relating to differential 
legislation. 

Cabinet system 

Legislative Council of 65 elected members: 

50 members elected in A Roll constituencies by A and B Roll voters to¬ 
gether 

15 members elected in B Roll constituencies by A and B Roll voters to¬ 
gether 

In A constituencies, if B Roll votes amount to more than 25% of the A 
Roll votes cast, the former are proportionately devalued so that they are 
equivalent to 25% of the total A votes cast. 

Conversely, in B constituencies, if A Roll votes amount to more than 25% 
of the B Roll votes cast, the former are proportionately devalued so that 
they are equivalent to 25% of the total B votes cast. 
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Franchise: Dual-roll franchise with the following qualifications: 

All voters must be 21 years of age, British subjects or British-protected 
persons, and taxpayers or exempted from taxes for 10 years. 


A Roll 


B Roll 


An annual income of £720 or prop- Literacy in English and annual in- 
erty of £2,500. come of £120 or property worth 

Or- ^^250. 

Primary education to sixth grade and 


annual income of £140 or property 
worth £1,000. 

Or— 

Secondary education for 4 years and 
annual income of £400 or property 
worth £500. 

Or— 

University graduate. 


Literacy in English or any common 
language of the country and a tax¬ 
payer or exempted from taxes for 
10 years. 

Or— 

Headman, chief, former chief, mem¬ 
ber of native authority, district 
council, etc. 

Or— 


Southern Africa 


University graduate. 
BASUTOLAND 


Area: 11,716 sq. miles Population: 675,000 (mid-1%0 est.) 

Principal products: wool, mohair 
Protectorate 


Executive Council: 

4 officials 

3 elected from National Council 
1 nominated by Paramount Chief 
National Council: 

80 members: 

40 members elected by 9 district councils sitting as electoral college 
22 chiefs 

14 members nominated by Paramount Chief 
4 officials 


Franchise: Elections to the National Council are indirect; qualifications for 
franchise for district councils include taxpaying, residence, and British 
nationality. 

BECHUANALAND 


Area: 275,000 sq. miles Population: 337,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 


1946 census: 

African: 

292,755 

1956 census: 

European: 

3,177 

Asian: 

249 

Coloured: 

680 
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Principal product: cattle 
Protectorate 
Executive Council: 

6 officials 
4 unofficials: 

2 Europeans 
2 Africans 
Legislative Council: 

10 indirectly elected Africans 
10 elected Europeans 
1 Asian 
10 officials 

up to 4 nominated unofficial members 

Franchise: African members are indirectly elected through the African 
Council; European members are elected by European voters subject to age, 
residence, property, and income qualifications. The Asian member is elected 
by Asian voters with similar qualifications. 


SWAZILAND 

Area: 6,704 sq, miles Population: 240,511 (1956 census) 

African: 97% 

European: 2.4% 

Eurafrican: 0.6% 

Principal products: cattle, asbestos 
Protectorate 
Constitution: 

Resident Commissioner responsible to the High Commissioner for the 3 
protectorates. 

No legislative council—government is through the Paramount Chief and 
Council. 

For administrative purposes, there is an Advisory Council of 10 elected 
representatives of the Europeans that advises the Commissioner on Euro¬ 
pean matters. 

Franchise: None. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Area: 317,725 sq. miles Population: 434,077 (1951 census) 

African and 
Coloured: 384,147 

European: 49,930 

Mandated territory under Republic of South Africa 


Constitution: 

Legislative Assembly of 18 directly elected members, with similar jurisdic¬ 
tion to provincial councils of the Republic of South Africa, but with 
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financial autonomy. Six representatives are elected to the South African 
House of Assembly and 4 Senators are in the South African Senate. 

Constitutional status in dispute between South Africa and United Nations. 

Franchise: Universal adult suffrage for Europeans. No franchise for non- 
Europeans. 


MAURITIUS 

Area: 720 sq. miles Population: 614,000 (Dec., 1958, est.) 

Principal products: sugar cane, fiber, tea, tobacco, cattle, fish 
British colony 
Executive Council: 

Governor as President 

9 members appointed from Legislative Council 
3 ex-officio members 
Legislative Council: 

Speaker 

3 ex-officio members 
40 elected members 
no more than 12 nominated members 
Franchise: Universal adult suffrage. 


Other European Territories 
French 

ALGERIA 

Area: 847,000 sq. miles Population: 9,925,000 (Jan., 1960, 

est.) 

Includes about 1,000,000 French 
Principal products: wine, figs, iron ore, phosphates 
Part of France 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

Area: 8,494 sq. miles Population: 67,000 

Principal products: hides, salt 
French overseas territory 

Portngncse 

ANGOLA 

Area: 481,350 sq. miles Population: 4,550,(X)0 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: coffee, maize, sugar, palm oil 
Portuguese overseas province 
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MOZAMBIQUE 

Area'. 297,731 sq. miles Population'. 6,310,000 (U.N, 1959 est.) 

Principal products: sugar, maize, cotton 

Portuguese overseas province; has a government council of officials and rep¬ 
resentatives elected by commercial and industrial interests, and an executive 
council. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 

Area: 13,948 sq. miles Population: 565,000 (U.N. 1959 est.) 

Principal products: rice, palm oil 
Portuguese overseas province 

Bcljgian 

RUANDA-URUNin 

Area: 20,0(X) sq. miles Population: 4,858,OCX) (1959 est.) 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold 

U.N. trust territory under Belgian administration 
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